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Whats this new flooring 


wht ih makes cleaning se "7 y mutch easter. ? 


” 








~ Sealex Linoleum 
No. 6061 


cr 
_ HE name of this new flooring is 


Sealex Linoleum. It is linoleum of the finest quality made by 
the exclusive Sealex Process. This remarkable process makes 
all Sealex Linoleums stain-proof, spot-proof, easy to clean. 


The Sealex Process actually seals the tiny pores of the ma- 
terial. Dirt cannot grind in—even fruit juices, ink and ammonia 
can be quickly wiped up without leaving a trace. And yet the 
surface of this remarkable linoleum is not glossy or slippery, 
but possesses a rich sheen and velvety lustre. 


Sealex Linoleums, for home or office, are made in a wide 
variety of lovely colorings and up-to-date patterns. There are 
period designs of rare charm . . . richly veined marble effects 

.. the neatest tiles you have ever seen... and a host of others. 


This new flooring can be laid in a day directly upon your 
present floors. It is usually cemented down in “one piece” 
over builders’ deadening felt. The total cost is very moderate. 


Colorful! Beautiful! Durable! Inexpensive! Easy to clean! 
Decide now to look at Sealex Linoleums the next time you 


go shopping. Remember the shield shown at the right appears 
only on Sealex Linoleums! 


Costs little to buy— 


gives years of _ service 


LALEX I 


Concoteum-Narrn Inc. 
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How can it be so impervious 
to stains and spots ? 


Not in years has an innovation for the home won 


Sealex Linoleum 
No. 6063 
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Sealex Linoleum 


such instant praise. Thousands of home-makers Ne. ees i 
already are enjoying the benefits of this new eee, 0 6141 
flooring. It gives them grateful relief from the 3 Soa — 
worry and expense of trying to keep their floors ee a oot eal 
clean and free from tell-tale spots and stains. NS 
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Si lain- proof - Spot ~proof— Easily cleaned. 


LINOLEUMS 


General Office: Kearny, N. J. New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Pittsburgh Boston Minneapolis Kansas City Dallas New Orleans Atlanta 


FrREE—a new and valuable book on home-decoration by the well-known 


inexpensively the new trend in decoration to your own home. A practical Color 
authonty, Winnifred Fales. Contains many helpful suggestions on how to adapt 


Scheme Selector comes with the book. Address Congoleum-Nairn Inc., Kearny,N.J. 


Sealex Linoleum 
No. 1173/2 
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ou cant bide a NANUD OW 


Windows can’t be 
tucked away in 
dark corners . 
. like misfit pieces 
of furniture. They 
stand in the full 
light always . 
inviting open ad- 
miration or un- 
spoken criticism 
. and demand- 
ing artistry and taste 
in decoration. 





Inexpensive Kirsch Exten- 
sion Rods fit doors and 
windows of any width, 
and are suited to every 
style of draping. 


Selection of the 
right hardware is 
the first and most 
important step in obtaining beautiful 
window effects . . . and the Kirsch line 
offers a logical, convenient starting point 
for your choice. Produced by the largest 
manufacturer in this special field... 
and available, dcdachtedir. at your 
favorite “best” store... Kirsch Drapery 
Hardware affords an infinitely varied 
range of styles, designs and color har- 
monies... suited to windows of any type and 
furniture of any period. 


“At a Hundred Million Windows” 


Twenty million women have already chosen Kirsch 
Drapery Hardware for their homes. Millions are 
using the inexpensive flat extension rod . . . origi- 
nated by Kirsch ...a sturdy, dependable rod that 
will not sag, rust, or tarnish. Now there is still 
another reason for this choice. At no additional cost, 
Kirsch Flat Extension. Rods are now finished in deli- 
cate old ivory or rich statuary bronze, as well as the 
familiar brass. 


Kirsch Better Wood Poles add to the grace and 
charm of drapery effects at many of these hundred 
million windows. To the more conservative designs 
... exquisite in line and rich in color . . . there has 
recently been added an assortment of wood poles 
done in Art Moderne... vibrant...a bit daring 
... beautiful. And, as the result of Kirsch inventive 
genius, rings glide smoothly and silently over poles 
of any design without marring the finish. 


In still other rooms Kirsch Atavio Work . . . beauti- 


Drapery 


in a dark comer... 











ful designs in cast aluminum, charmingly and taste- 
fully colored . . . has created a note of exotic luxury. 
And with this type of hardware... as made by Kirsch 
... draperies hung on the same rod with the orna- 
ments may be drawn by hand or concealed draw cord. 


To some of the most beautiful of homes Kirsch 
Wrought Iron Drapery Hardware contributes its touch 
of artistic individuality. Each piece is hand-hammered 
... never exactly duplicated. 


Another Kirsch contribution 
to drapery art... with Kirsch 
Wood Poles, Atavio Work 
or flat rods ‘“‘cut-to-measure”’ 
by the decorator to fit the 
windows, Kirsch Perfected 
Draw Cord Equipment pro- 
vides draw cords that cannot 
knot or tangle, concealed 
within therod. And draperies 
overlap at the center... 





Kirsch Better Wood Poles 
. . colorful and practical 
... cost only $3.50 to $6.00 





they can be taken down ¢ window, é p pole, 
? 4 cal ts, rings a end orna- 

and replaced without dis rie cps ei ctrl ecal 

turbing the hardware. tion of colors. 




















A New Kirsch Book to Guide You 


Kirsch provides an exceptional service to 
help you meet this problem of window 
decoration . . . often so perplexing. A 
new Kirsch Book has been prepared to 
guide you in pees drapery treatments 
for your windows and doors ...to aid in the 
selection of materials and color combinations 
... and, above all, in the choice of correct drapery 
hardware. 


Take the 1929 Kirsch Book with you when you 
shop . . . use it to select the drapery effects you 
desire. Many beautiful treatments for windows 
and doors are pictured in full color... countless 
other harmonies are suggested. There are pages, 
too, that will tell you how to make your own 
curtains ...how to dye and launder your 
present draperies. 


A oopy of the 1929 Kirsch Book is yours for 


the asking. Just fill out the coupon and mail 
it today. 
oot “1K 





KIRSCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
402 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 
You may send me the 1929 Kirsch Book without Charge. 
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Easier washdays now, ..says Peter's mother 
~ with Peter to carry the clothespins 


© 1928, P. & G. Co. 
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ACTUAL VISITS TO P & G HOMES No. 15 


The largest-selling soa 


and Pand G to save rubbing |” 


‘‘Hello, is your mother at home?’’ we asked the small 
overalled figure who stood in the driveway of a pretty 
little house in a Philadelphia suburb. 


A shy nod from a yellow head—then the small figure 
rushed ms the drive, shouting, ‘‘Mother, mother, come 
quick—lady to see you-00-00!”" 


With such an informal introduction to Peter’s mother, 
it was easy to explain that we were interested in know- 


ing what kind of laundry soap the women in her town 
used. 


“Laundry soap?’’ she repeated with an amused little 
smile. ‘‘I use P and G because it saves work and makes 


my clothes so white. Is that the kind of thing you want 
to know?’ 


‘“We're very glad to know that,”’ we said. 


“You can see for yourself,’’ she went on, indicating 
her small son who was now sliding down the porch 
steps, “‘that I have plenty of washing to do. He’s a 
darling child, but he needs two clean outfits every day 
socks included. So each morning he and I do a little 
washing. I rub out the. things with P and G—and isn't 
it marvelous how /ittle rubbing you need do with P and G? 
Then I rinse them and hang them—and Peter hands me 
the clothespins. It hardly takes us five minutes. And how 
much work it saves on Monday! 


‘It’s very convenient, too, to be able to use Pand G with 
cold water. And the cakes are so nice and large and last 
so long. How can they sell such a good soap for so little?"’ 


Why does such a good soap cost so much less? The reason 
really is: P and G is used by more women than any other 
soap in the world. 


This unequalled popularity means that P and G is made 
in enormous quantities. And since large-scale manufactur- 
ing costs less in proportion than small-scale manufactur- 
ing, a very large cake of P and G can be sold to you for 
actually less even than ordinary soaps. 


So P and G costs less because it is so popular. And it is 
so popular because it really is a better soap. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE! Rescuing Precious Hours—‘*‘How to take out 15 common stains 
—get clothes clean in lukewarm water—lighten washday labor.”’ 
Problems like these, together with newest laundry methods, are dis- 
cussed in a free booklet—Rescuing Precious Hours. Send a post card to 
Winifred S. Carter, Dept. NJ-12, Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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eAll You Need 1s a (p00kb00k 


* OBERT MARCH was accustomed to analyzing 

his states of mind—not painfully but in order to 

see where he was going in this odd journey 

called life, and whether the mode of travel or 

the route might be bettered. As he thought of 

his marriage he observed that though it wasn’t 

in the least as he had visualized marriage he was 

extraordinarily happy, even though he wasn’t 

quite content. It contained much that he disliked by in- 

stinct and tradition, but it contained much that was beauti- 
ful beyond all his best dreams. 

He had never intended to live in an Apartment for Busi- 
ness Couples. But then, he had never intended to marry a 
business woman; should he ever have contemplated such an 
act it would have been on condition that his wife give up 
her job immediately after the ceremony. Robert had al- 
ways intended to have a real home, a home in the fullest 
sense, for he was both domestic and old-fashioned, with all 
the words imply. 


By SOPHIE KERR 


Illustrated by Thomas Webb 


Emily had changed all that, as the Emilys of the world 
have a habit of doing. Emily was modern to the tips of her 
long eyelashes. It was Emily who picked out the apartment 
and declared it perfection—perfection considered in terms of 
light housekeeping. But living room and bedroom were 
built and furnished to offer the maximum of comfort with 
the minimum of effort to maintain it. The bathroom was 
a marvel, the absolutely final touch in bathrooms. And as 
for the kitchenette and breakfast alcove—well, a genius 
who knew his art had planned them. They were rare gems in 
miniature. 

And not too miniature either. They were not cramped. 
Emily March did not have to duck when a cupboard door 


swung out, nor did she bang her elbows on the ice box when 


* standing by the sink. Compared to some kitchenettes the 


young Marches’ was a large and expensive kitchen, but 
compared to the kitchens of Emily’s and Robert’s respective 
childhood homes it was a mere hole in the wall. 

For Robert March came from a nice medium-sized town 
in Indiana, and Emily’s early habitat was a generous-sized 
stock farm in Kentucky. In both places kitchens were 
kitchens indeed—and sometimes nurseries, sewing rooms, 
dining rooms and sitting rooms. Three and sometimes four 
grand meals a day came out of those big kitchens, all sloshing 
full of proteins and fats and starches and deliciousness. 

A kitchen like that still remained the ideal of Robert; 
but it was quite otherwise with Emily. 

Emily was a revolter from infancy against the established 
order of things. Her parents being dead, she had been 
brought up by a doting uncle and aunt, to whom she was a: 
great delight and an even greater and quite incomprehensible 
disappointment. 























‘““WHY, YOU POOR 
CHILD, WHAT IN 
THE WORLD—”’’ 
SHE PUT HER 
ARM AROUND 
EMILY AND LET 
HER CRY ON HER 
SUBSTANTIAL 

SHOULDER 


When she was through high school Aunt Augusta and 
Uncle Wilbur had supposed that she would stay at home, 
help Aunt Augusta, learn the fine arts of housekeeping, wear 
fluffy frocks, play the piano, go to dances, sit on the wide 
front gallery and entertain an endless succession of eligi- 
ble young Kentuckians. Finally she would choose the most 
eligible, marry him and live near the old folks forever after. 
Instead Emily had immediately entered college, taken 
special summer courses in business, and after graduation had 
flitted away to New York and gone to work. 

As for the fine arts of housekeeping, she not only refused 
to learn them but derided them and held them in low 
esteem. She was fond of saying that absorption in them 
held women back from their rightful advancement. 

Beginning as an odd-job girl for a highly technical trade 
paper, Emily had become its mainstay, guiding hand, motive 
force and propeller—all in the course of six years. Robert 
had a little mail-order business of his own, which he was 
nursing along tenderly with every hope that some day it 


would bloom out into hundreds of thousands of golden ‘ 


dollars. At present it was healthy but not luxuriant. That 
was one of the reasons why he couldn’t insist too strongly 
that Emily give up her job and let him support her. 


E KNEW Emily wouldn’t have married him atall, had she 

been obliged to quit working. She said it was the princi- 
pleofthe thing. Robert had principles, too, but he was fright- 
fully in love with Emily and afraid that some other man would 
snatch her away from him. He thought he could play a 
waiting game and trust that she would change her princi- 
ples once they were married. It must be admitted that she 
showed little signs of change in the hot and heavy discus- 
sions they had on certain matters. Emily, for instance, in- 
sisted that all the household expenses should” be shared 
equally. Robert contended that she might buy her own 
clothes if she wished, but that he must be allowed to pay 
the upkeep of their home. 
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“But it’s foolish,” said Emily. “It’s merely pampering 
your masculine vanity. And you ought to put that money 
into the business. You’re cramping yourself and holding 
back your ultimate success in life because of these queer 
out-of-date notions about marriage you inherited from your 
family.” 

“TI can’t help it. You let me pay the rent and the groceries 
and the cleaning woman, darling, and you buy yourself a 
fur coat with your money. It’s bad enough to have my 
people know that you’ve kept on with your job, but if they 
suspected I’d let you go fifty-fifty 
on our bills they’d die of shame.” 

“IT suppose they’d want me to 
sit at home and make layer cakes 
and embroider doilies—and in 


Noth. 


the afternoon go to the movies or hunt up some other idle 
women and play bridge. That’s a life, isn’t it!” 

“But if we have children ——” 

“Robert, angel lamb, we’re going to have children, of 
course. But not until we’re on our feet financially. We must 
have a good-sized stake saved, and your business must be 
booming. It’s wicked to bring children into the world and 
stint and pinch and starve them for the proper environment 
and opportunity.” 

“That’s true,”’ he conceded. 


“AND I give you fair warning that I’m not going to be a 

slavish mother. As soon as the children are big enough 
I’m going to begin work again. I see no reason why, having 
a perfectly good brain, I shouldn’t use it to its fullest extent.” 

Robert began to chuckle and pulled her chin. ‘‘When I 
look at you, with those big brown eyes and that curly hair 
and those cutie dimples, and then when I hear you talking 
like a red-hot feminist the contrast tickles me to death. 
You’ve no right to be so pretty. You’re pretty enough to 
have no brains at all, d’you know that?” 

Emily chuckled too. ‘Lollipops for infant minds. Seri- 
ously, Robert, let’s be partners in everything. You make me 
feel small and cheap when you want me to contribute 
nothing to our home but housework. Like my Aunt Augusta 
and your mother.” 

“But look here, Emily, would your aunt and uncle like 
this arrangement? Wouldn’t they think I was a mighty poor 
prune of a husband?” 

“Well, frankly, yes. But what of it? The ideas of the 
past generation were all wrong. They meant to keep women 
in subjection ——’”’ 

Robert chuckled again. ‘I don’t see mother as a subject, 
exactly.” 

They had visited Robert’s family on their wedding trip, 
so that Emily had plenty of material for her answer. ‘‘ Your 
mother’s a perfect slave to your father. She’ll stand over 
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that great hot stove for hours making some little dish he 
likes, and she wouldn’t think of letting him help in the 
house—she’d wear herself to the bone first. If she knew 
you ran the vac for me she’d hate me, and she thinks I’m q 
very strange henpeckery female anyway.” 

“So you are. I’m not allowed to call my soul my own.” 

“Anyway, I’m going to pay half the house bills.”’ 

So in the end he submitted, but he concentrated on his 
business. When that began to yield as it should—well, then 
Robert meant to have an entirely new deal. 

Emily prided herself on breaking away from the past and 
being the complete example of modernity. System and 
organization were her shibboleths. It was Emily who 
planned the March existence, hour by hour. She and Robert 
rose at the same time, and while he bathed and shaved she 
started the breakfast. Then while she took her bath and 
slipped on the few simple clothes required today by fem- 
ininity and brushed down her boyish bob, which never would 
stay flat, but always broke into little waves and ringlets, 
Robert was putting the dishes out on the table in the alcove 
and making the toast and grilling the bacon. 

They ate without haste, but without lingering, and Emily 
washed the dishes and set the kitchen to rights while 
Robert ran the vacuum cleaner. As he finished up the living 
room she made the beds. Then they put on their hats and 
coats and, each with a morning paper, descended leisurely 
and amiably to join the Subway crush. A woman came in 
twice a week for special cleaning. 


N THE evening they were both at home by six. They took 

time for the evening paper and an exchange of their day’s 
doings and by seven were starting out to dinner. If they 
wanted to go to a show or a concert they went. If they 
wanted to ask in Irene and Tommy Gaylord—another busi- 
ness couple, from the floor below—for a little bridge they 
did that. And if they wanted to sit at home together and 
talk and read and go to bed early there was nothing in the 
world to keep them from it. 

Emily considered this the ideal life. She was very superior 
and scornful about the sloppy ways and irregular hours and 
sprawling wasteful customs of the family life of their respec- 
tive early days, when friends and relatives came and went 
as they listed, when servants developed ‘‘mis’ry in the back” 
and broke up whatever slight routine there might be upon 
the slightest provocation, when meals were never at set 
hours nor scientifically planned. 

Particularly was Emily advanced in ideas concerning food. 
She believed that most of the ails and ills of the world came 
from improperly selected food. She was very glib about 
calories and vitamins and soluble fats, and it speaks volumes 
for Robert’s devotion to her that he ate exactly what she 
advised—at every meal which they took together. Observe 
that last phrase! 

Their simple, unchanging breakfast, which they cooked 
together, was the only meal they ate at home. By an in- 
tensive process of investigation Emily had found a restau- 
rant where vegetables were all steamed and fresh fruits were 
served; and there they took their dinners, the menus of 
which she selected. But she and Robert didn’t lunch to- 
gether, because their offices were far apart, and so she did 
not know how much pie and layer cake, how many cream 
puffs, what thick sweet puddings, what fried chicken and lob- 
ster mayonnaise, hot muffins and deviled crabs and pickles 
and red meat he reveled in. 

Nor did he ever tell her. 

On this particular subject Emily was, in Robert’s opinion, 
a fanatic, and it speaks volumes for his sense and patience 
that having decided to play a waiting game in one direction 
he could also play it in another. He wondered sometimes if 
Emily didn’t get a little weary of the coarse health bread, the 
simple grilled meats, the dull vegetables, the plain green 
salads and sugarless and creamless fruit which were her 
regimen—and his also, because of her; but she didn’t seem 
to. Once he brought her a box of candy—creamy bonbons, 
melting chocolates, marrons and glacé nuts—but she would 
not touch them and scolded him for wasting his money. 
Afterward when he wanted sweets he bought a little bag of 
peanut brittle or molasses taffy or burnt almonds 2nd 
devoured them at his office. 


BERT, it will be observed, had learned something which 

most husbands do not learn until after years of married 
life, namely, that there is no use trying to argue a woman out of 
a fixed idea. Also he was so fond and proud of Emily, she was 
such a darling in so many ways, that he would have eaten 
mush and milk all his life to keep her affection and her 
companionship. 

They had been married in July, when Emily had her two 
weeks’ vacation and Robert could most easily leave 11's 
business. They hadn’t gone down to Kentucky for the cere- 
mony, because Emily said Uncle Wilbur and Aunt Augusta 
would want to make a great showy affair of it, with white 
satin and orange blossoms and a wedding reception and 
banquet to which everybody in the county would be 1n- 
vited. ‘It’s no use telling them to be sensible and econom- 
ical,” said Emily. ‘“‘They hate the very sound of the words. 
And I couldn’t bear it to have our wedding turned into a 
Roman holiday.” 
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Robert himself had no fancy for the poor part which is 
invariably assigned to the bridegroom in these big weddings, 
so he suggested that they simply go to the Little Church 
Around the Corner, take a week at the shore, another week 
visiting his people—and maybe a week-end with the dis- 
gruntled Uncle Wilbur and Aunt Augusta—and come back 
to their own apartment, which for a month they had been 
busily furnishing. 

That was what they did, and the first part of their honey- 
moon was a rhapsody in rose color. But the visits to the 
relatives were, as Emily said, a complete washout. There 
were parties in their honor every minute, and they both got 
tired to death turning the proper happy smiles on people who 
meant nothing to them. The lavish eating and drinking 
annoyed Emily so much that she had great difficulty keeping 
her smile going. She was conscious also of the intense 
disapproval of both families for her course in keeping her 
job. Oh, they didn’t say so much, but every now and then it 
would crop out. She didn’t mind it so much for herself, but 
they criticized Robert for permitting her to do it—and 
laughed at him, too—and it made her furious. 

Robert had not exactly enjoyed it, either, and the newly- 
weds were glad when they could start back to New York. 
“Only you must promise us that you’ll come home for 
Christmas,’”’ chorused all the Marches. 

“Tf we can, if we can,” evaded Robert and Emily. 
“We're not sure—the trip’s pretty long, and we mightn’t 
be able to get away. But if we can possibly make it és 

And in the privacy of their Pullman compart- 
ment they: looked at each other and laughed 
guiltily. They knew they hadn’t the least idea of 
going to either home for Christmas. Their first 
Christmas together to be spoiled like that—not 
much! 


“ZOU know what it will be like,” said Emily— 

“‘an orgy of food, that’s all. Your people are 
just like mine. All they think of at any holiday 
or festival is what they will have to eat and how 
much. They haven’t the least idea of the actual 
needs of their bodies or how to satisfy them prop- 
erly.” 

“Not the least,’ agreed Robert. ‘‘Though I 
can’t help thinking of that banana ice cream we 
had at your aunt’s and the pound cake and the 
chicken salad mother gave us last night.” 

Emily laughed, but a little ruefully. ‘“‘Oh, 
well,” she teased, ‘“‘I suppose you must have one 
small fault. Anyway, we don’t have to eat like 
that in our own home, because to begin with my 
cooking is nil, and next, we’d have ——”’ 

“Can’t you even make chocolate cake, Emily?” 
asked Robert. 

“No, and I wouldn’t if I could. I consider all 
cake detrimental to health, a pandering to greed.”’ 

After that devastating remark Robert was silent. 
He liked to have his greed pandered to occasion- 
ally in the way of a good chocolate cake, but he 
knew there were dozens of places in New York 
where he could buy it—so why worry Emily 
about it? 

Probably it was the honeymoon experience that 
made Emily so rigid about her choice of food when 
they got their ménage going. Robert, having his 
lunches as he listed, made no objection, and they 
went happily on their hygienic way until Thanks- 
giving. Then he suggested mildly that they break 
Over a little and have a regulation meal. 

‘Certainly not,” replied Emily firmly. ‘If we 

eat properly all the other days of the year there’s 
no need to give ourselves indigestion at Thanks- 
giving.” 
So for Thanksgiving dinner the Marches had 
a simple repast of Casaba melon with a dash of 
lime juice, grilled lamb chops, two apiece, baked 
potatoes in their jackets, spinach en branche, let- 
tuce salad with French dressing, and fruit compote 
and toasted bran crackers for dessert. It was 
all sood enough but not exciting. They ate at the 
restaurant of Emily’s choice, because she didn’t 
know how to cook. Robert had hinted that it 
would be fun to have dinner at home and that he 
would have a maid; but Emily said no. 


[OREOVER, Robert could tolerate spinach 
+ only when served chopped and creamed and 
lathered with hard-cooked eggs. But the valuable 
mineral salts, according to Emily, were not so 
Prominent in that process; en branche—ah, there 


was the healthy way! Robert was tired of bran 
crackers, too, and he had eaten so much lettuce 
Salad that he thought sometimes he might easily 
turn into a rabbit. 

But with Emily sitting opposite, all flushed and 
Smiling and pretty as a rosebud in a jolly yellow 
frock, eating her spinach and bran with such gusto, 
Robert felt that though he might turn into a rab- 
bit he would be the happiest rabbit in the world. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


It was right after Thanksgiving that the letters began to 
come from the elder Marches and Aunt Augusta. ‘Are you 
coming for Christmas? When may we expect you? We’re 
planning:a wonderful dinner ——-” They went on like that, 
page after page, and a new letter arrived practically every 
other day. There was such genuine love and longing in them 
that the young Marches were a little troubled. 

With a good bit of difficulty they answered these letters. 
It didn’t seem possible, they said—Emily had such a short 
time from her office, and Robert was so busy, and the trip 
cost so much; this and that and what not they offered as 
reason, for though they didn’t have the least notion of going 
they couldn’t be stern with people who poured out such af- 
fection upon them. But they stuck to their original plan of 
having their first Christmas together alone. 

Besides many consultations as to the best way to write the 
letters which would convince their kinfolk that they were 
not coming they had, naturally, to decide on gifts for each 
other. ‘‘ What would you like me to give you for Christmas?”’ 
took up at least half of every evening. 

Robert wanted to give Emily a string of beads—carved 
gold alternating with amber, with a lovely old clasp in 
front—which they had seen in a shop window. By the light- 
ing of Emily’s eyes and her prolonged stare at these beads 
and her refusal to say a word about them, Robert knew she 
longed for them. But she considered them too expensive, 
and the only thing she would tell him she wanted was some 
new attachments for the vacuum cleaner. 


ROBERT CHOSE THIS 


MOMENT TO PRODUCE 
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When she said that, he could not restrain his ribald laugh- 
ter. “‘Any time I get you something like that for Christmas! 
What d’you think I am, a robot? And in return I suppose 
you’re going to spare me from eating spinach for Christmas 
dinner.” 

Too late he saw his mistake; Emily stiffened. ‘‘Do you 
dislike spinach?” she asked him coldly. 

Robert walked over to her and put his arms around her. 

“Would you hate me if I told you that I loathe, detest, 
despise spinach, that it tastes like long-dead beetles?’’ 

Emily put her arms around him and hugged him. Her 
resentment was succeeded by remorse. ‘‘I’m sorry,” she said. 
“We could have had lentils.” 


OBERT was not fond of lentils, either, but he suppressed 

the fact. There was a satisfactory silence. ‘‘What did 

you have at home for Christmas dinner when you were 
little?’’ asked Emily after a while. 

Robert brightened instantly. ‘‘ Well, first off we used to 
have oyster soup—rich soup, made with cream and full of 
elegant, galluptious big oysters. And we had celery and 
pickles with it, and handfuls of crackers and big light fluffy 
hot rolls simply drooling butter. And after the soup we had 
a great big turkey at one end of the table and a great big 
chicken pie at the other. The turkey was stuffed with chest- 
nuts and had a garland of sausage around it—little crisp 
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THE AMBER AND GOLD BEADS 






















““WHY, YOU POOR 
CHILD, WHAT IN 


THE WORLD —-”’ 
SHE PUT HER 
ARM AROUND 


EMILY AND LET 

HER CRY ON HER 

SUBSTANTIAL 
SHOULDER 


When she was through high school Aunt Augusta and 
Uncle Wilbur had supposed that she would stay at home, 
help Aunt Augusta, learn the fine arts of housekeeping, wear 
fluffy frocks, play the piano, go to dances, sit on the wide 
front gallery and entertain an endless succession of eligi- 
ble young Kentuckians. Finally she would choose the most 
eligible, marry him and live near the old folks forever after. 
Instead Emily had immediately entered college, taken 
special summer courses in business, and after graduation had 
flitted away to New York and gone to work. 

As for the fine arts of housekeeping, she not only refused 
to learn them but derided them and held them in low 
esteem. She was fond of saying that absorption in them 
held women back from their rightful advancement. 

Beginning as an odd-job girl for a highly technical trade 
paper, Emily had become its mainstay, guiding hand, motive 
force and propeller—all in the course of six years. Robert 
had a little mail-order business of his own, which he was 
nursing along tenderly with every hope that some day it 


would bloom out into hundreds of thousands of golden ° 


dollars. At present it was healthy but not luxuriant. That 
was one of the reasons why he couldn’t insist too strongly 
that Emily give up her job and let him support her. 


E KNEW Emily wouldn’t have married him atall, had she 

been obliged to quit working. She said it was the princi- 
pleofthe thing. Robert had principles, too, but he was fright- 
fully in love with Emily and afraid that some other man would 
snatch her away from him. He thought he could play a 
waiting game and trust that she would change her princi- 
ples once they were married. It must be admitted that she 
showed little signs of change in the hot and heavy discus- 
sions they had on certain matters. Emily, for instance, in- 
sisted that all the household expenses should” be shared 
equally. Robert contended that she might buy her own 
clothes if she wished, but that he must be allowed to pay 
the upkeep of their home. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


“But it’s foolish,” said Emily. ‘It’s merely pampering 
your masculine vanity. And you ought to put that money 
into the business. You’re cramping yourself and holding 
back your ultimate success in life because of these queer 
out-of-date notions about marriage you inherited from your 
family.” 

“T can’t help it. You let me pay the rent and the groceries 
and the cleaning woman, darling, and you buy yourself a 
fur coat with your money. It’s bad enough to have my 
people know that you’ve kept on with your job, but if they 
suspected I’d let you go fifty-fifty 
on our bills they’d die of shame.” 

“T suppose they’d want me to 
sit at home and make layer cakes 
and embroider doilies—and in 


the afternoon go to the movies or hunt up some other idle 
women and play bridge. That’s a life, isn’t it!” 

“But if we have children - 

“Robert, angel lamb, we’re going to have children, of 
course. But not until we’re on our feet financially. We must 
have a good-sized stake saved, and your business must be 
booming. It’s wicked to bring children into the world and 
stint and pinch and starve them for the proper environment 
and opportunity.” 

“That’s true,’”’ he conceded. 





““AND I give you fair warning that I’m not going to be a 

slavish mother. As soon as the children are big enough 
I’m going to begin work again. I see no reason why, having 
a perfectly good brain, I shouldn’t use it to its fullest extent.” 

Robert began to chuckle and pulled her chin. ‘‘When I 
look at you, with those big brown eyes and that curly hair 
and those cutie dimples, and then when I hear you talking 
like a red-hot feminist the contrast tickles me to death. 
You’ve no right to be so pretty. You’re pretty enough to 
have no brains at all, d’you know that?” 

Emily chuckled too. ‘‘Lollipops for infant minds. Seri- 
ously, Robert, let’s be partners in everything. You make me 
feel small and cheap when you want me to contribute 
nothing to our home but housework. Like my Aunt Augusta 
and your mother.” 

“But look here, Emily, would your aunt and uncle like 
this arrangement? Wouldn’t they think I was a mighty poor 
prune of a husband?” 

“Well, frankly, yes. But what of it? The ideas of the 
past generation were all wrong. They meant to keep women 
in subjection ——”’ 

Robert chuckled again. ‘‘I don’t see mother as a subject, 
exactly.” 

They had visited Robert’s family on their wedding trip, 
so that Emily had plenty of material for her answer. “‘ Your 
mother’s a perfect slave to your father. She’ll stand over 
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that great hot stove for hours making some little dish he 
likes, and she wouldn’t think of letting him help in the 
house—she’d wear herself to the bone first. If she knew 
you ran the vac for me she’d hate me, and she thinks I’m a 
very strange henpeckery female anyway.” 

““So you are. I’m not allowed to call my soul my own,” 

“Anyway, I’m going to pay half the house bills.’ 

So in the end he submitted, but he concentrated on his 
business. When that began to yield as it should—well, then 
Robert meant to have an entirely new deal. 

Emily prided herself on breaking away from the past and 
being the complete example of modernity. System and 
organization were her shibboleths. It was Emily who 
planned the March existence, hour by hour. She and Robert 
rose at the same time, and while he bathed and shaved she 
started the breakfast. Then while she took her bath and 
slipped on the few simple clothes required today by fem- 
ininity and brushed down her boyish bob, which never would 
stay flat, but always broke into little waves and ringlets, 
Robert was putting the dishes out on the table in the alcove 
and making the toast and grilling the bacon. 

They ate without haste, but without lingering, and Emily 
washed the dishes and set the kitchen to rights while 
Robert ran the vacuum cleaner. As he finished up the living 
room she made the beds. Then they put on their hats and 
coats and, each with a morning paper, descended leisurely 
and amiably to join the Subway crush. A woman came in 
twice a week for special cleaning. 


N THE evening they were both at home by six. They took 

time for the evening paper and an exchange of their day’s 
doings and by seven were starting out to dinner. If they 
wanted to go to a show or a concert they went. If they 
wanted to ask in Irene and Tommy Gaylord—another busi- 
ness couple, from the floor below—for a little bridge they 
did that. And if they wanted to sit at home together and 
talk and read and go to bed early there was nothing in the 
world to keep them from it. 

Emily considered this the ideal life. She was very superior 
and scornful about the sloppy ways and irregular hours and 
sprawling wasteful customs of the family life of their respec- 
tive early days, when friends and relatives came and went 


as they listed, when servants developed “‘mis’ry in the back” 
and broke up whatever slight routine there might be upon 
the slightest provocation, when meals were never at set 
hours nor scientifically planned. 

Particularly was Emily advanced in ideas concerning food. 


She believed that most of the ails and ills of the world came 
from improperly selected food. She was very glib about 
calories and vitamins and soluble fats, and it speaks volumes 
for Robert’s devotion to her that he ate exactly what she 
advised—at every meal which they took together. Observe 
that last phrase! 

Their simple, unchanging breakfast, which they cooked 
together, was the only meal they ate at home. By an in- 
tensive process of investigation Emily had found a restau- 
rant where vegetables were all steamed and fresh fruits were 
served; and there they took their dinners, the menus of 
which she selected. But she and Robert didn’t lunch to- 
gether, because their offices were far apart, and so she did 
not know how much pie and layer cake, how many cream 
puffs, what thick sweet puddings, what fried chicken and lob- 
ster mayonnaise, hot muffins and deviled crabs and pickles 
and red meat he reveled in. 

Nor did he ever tell her. a 

On this particular subject Emily was, in Robert’s opinion, 
a fanatic, and it speaks volumes for his sense and paticnce 
that having decided to play a waiting game in one direction 
he could also play it in another. He wondered sometimes if 
Emily didn’t get a little weary of the coarse health bread, the 


simple grilled meats, the dull vegetables, the plain green 
salads and sugarless and creamless fruit which were er 
regimen—and his also, because of her; but she didn’t seem 
to. Once he brought her a box of candy—creamy bonbons, 


melting chocolates, marrons and glacé nuts—but she woul 1 
not touch them and scolded him for wasting his moncy. 
Afterward when he wanted sweets he bought a little bay ol 
peanut brittle or molasses taffy or burnt almonds °nd 
devoured them at his office. 


OBERT, it will be observed, had learned something w!:' 
most husbands do not learn until after years of martic 
life, namely, that there is no use trying to argue a woman ou! 
a fixed idea. Also he was so fond and proud of Emily, she w«s 
such a darling in so many ways, that he would have ea‘«! 
mush and milk all his life to keep her affection and !: 
companionship. 

They had been married in July, when Emily had her two 
weeks’ vacation and Robert could most easily leave ‘1's 
business. They hadn’t gone down to Kentucky for the cere- 
mony, because Emily said Uncle Wilbur and Aunt Augusta 
would want to make a great showy affair of it, with white 
satin and orange blossoms and a wedding reception and 
banquet to which everybody in the county would be 1n- 
vited. ‘It’s no use telling them to be sensible and econom- 
ical,” said Emily. ‘‘They hate the very sound of the words. 
And I couldn’t bear it to have our wedding turned into a 
Roman holiday.” 
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Robert himself had no fancy for the poor part which is 
bly assigned to the bridegroom in these big weddings, 
so he suggested that they simply go to the Little Church 
Around the Corner, take a week at the shore, another week 
visit his people—and maybe a week-end with the dis- 
eruntied Uncle Wilbur and Aunt Augusta—and come back 
to their own apartment, which for a month they had been 
busily furnishing. 

That was what they did, and the first part of their honey- 
moon was a rhapsody in rose color. But the visits to the 
relatives were, as Emily said, a complete washout. There 
were parties in their honor every minute, and they both got 
tired to death turning the proper happy smiles on people who 
meant nothing to them. The lavish eating and drinking 
annoyed Emily so much that she had great difficulty keeping 
her smile going. She was conscious also of the intense 
disapproval of both families for her course in keeping her 
job. Oh, they didn’t say so much, but every now and then it 
would crop out. She didn’t mind it so much for herself, but 
they criticized Robert for permitting her to do it—and 
laughed at him, too—and it made her furious. 

Robert had not exactly enjoyed it, either, and the newly- 
weds were glad when they could start back to New York. 
“Only you must promise us that you'll come home for 
Christmas,’ chorused all the Marches. 

“Tf we can, if we can,” evaded Robert and Emily. 
“We're not sure—the trip’s pretty long, and we mightn’t 
be able to get away. But if we can possibly make it & 

And in the privacy of their Pullman compart- 
ment they: looked at each other and laughed 
guiltily. They knew they hadn’t the least idea of 
going to either home for Christmas. Their first 
Christmas together to be spoiled like that—not 
much! 





“OU know what it will be like,’”’ said Emily— 

‘“‘an orgy of food, that’s all. Your people are 
just like mine. All they think of at any holiday 
or festival is what they will have to eat and how 
much. They haven’t the least idea of the actual 
needs of their bodies or how to satisfy them prop- 
erly.” 

“Not the least,”” agreed Robert. ‘‘Though I 
can't help thinking of that banana ice cream we 
had at your aunt’s and the pound cake and the 
chicken salad mother gave us last night.”’ 

Emily laughed, but a little ruefully. ‘Oh, 
well,”’ she teased, ‘‘I suppose you must have one 
small fault. Anyway, we don’t have to eat like 
that in our own home, because to begin with my 
cooking is nil, and next, we’d have —’? 

“Can't you even make chocolate cake, Emily?”’ 
asked Robert. 

“No, and I wouldn’t if I could. I consider all 
cake detrimental to health, a pandering to greed.”’ 

After that devastating remark Robert was silent. 
He liked to have his greed pandered to occasion- 
ally in the way of a good chocolate cake, but he 
knew there were dozens of places in New York 
where he could buy it—so why worry Emily 
about it? 

Probably it was the honeymoon experience that 
made Emily so rigid about her choice of food when 
they got their ménage going. Robert, having his 
lunches as he listed, made no objection, and they 
went happily on their hygienic way until Thanks- 
giving. Then he suggested mildly that they break 
Over a little and have a regulation meal. 

Certainly not,” replied Emily firmly. ‘If we 
eat properly all the other days of the year there’s 





no need to give ourselves indigestion at Thanks- 
giving. 

for Thanksgiving dinner the Marches had 
a simple repast of Casaba melon with a dash of 
lime juice, grilled lamb chops, two apiece, baked 
potitoes in their jackets, spinach en branche, let- 
tucc salad with French dressing, and fruit compote 
anc toasted bran crackers for dessert. It was 


all :ood enough but not exciting. They ate at the 
restaurant of Emily’s choice, because she didn’t 
know how to cook. Robert had hinted that it 
would be fun to have dinner at home and that he 
would have a maid; but Emily said no. 


M OREOVER, Robert could tolerate spinach 

+ only when served chopped and creamed and 
lat! ‘cred with hard-cooked eggs. But the valuable 
mineral salts, according to Emily, were not so 
Prominent in that process; en branche—ah, there 
Was the healthy way! Robert was tired of bran 
Crackers, too, and he had eaten so much lettuce 
Salad that he thought sometimes he might easily 
turn into a rabbit. 

But with Emily sitting opposite, all flushed and 
Smiling and pretty as a rosebud in a jolly vellow 
frock, eating her spinach and bran with such gusto, 
Robert felt that though he might turn into a rab- 
bit he would be the happiest rabbit in the world. 


crow 
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It was right after Thanksgiving that the letters began to 
come from the elder Marches and Aunt Augusta. ‘Are you 
coming for Christmas? When may we expect you? We’re 
planning a wonderful dinner ——’’ They went on like that, 
page after page, and a new letter arrived practically every 
other day. There was such genuine love and longing in them 
that the young Marches were a little troubled. 

With a good bit of difficulty they answered these letters. 
It didn’t seem possible, they said—Emily had such a short 
time from her office, and Robert was so busy, and the trip 
cost so much; this and that and what not they offered as 
reason, for though they didn’t have the least notion of going 
they couldn’t be stern with people who poured out such af- 
fection upon them. But they stuck to their original plan of 
having their first Christmas together alone. 

Besides many consultations as to the best way to write the 
letters which would convince their kinfolk that they were 
not coming they had, naturally, to decide on gifts for each 
other. ‘‘ What would you like me to give you for Christmas? ”’ 
took up at least half of every evening. 

Robert wanted to give Emily a string of beads—carved 
gold alternating with amber, with a lovely old clasp in 
front—which they had seen in a shop window. By the light- 
ing of Emily’s eyes and her prolonged stare at these beads 
and her refusal to say a word about them, Robert knew she 
longed for them. But she considered them too expensive, 
and the only thing she would tell him she wanted was some 
new attachments for the vacuum cleaner. 
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When she said that, he could not restrain his ribald laugh- 
ter. ‘Any time I get you something like that for Christmas! 
What d’you think I am, a robot? And in return I suppose 
you’re going to spare me from eating spinach for Christmas 
dinner.”’ 

Too late he saw his mistake; Emily stiffened. ‘‘Do you 
dislike spinach?” she asked him coldly. 

Robert walked over to her and put his arms around her. 

“‘Would you hate me if I told you that I loathe, detest, 
despise spinach, that it tastes like long-dead beetles?” 

Emily put her arms around him and hugged him. Her 
resentment was succeeded by remorse. “‘I’m sorry,’ she said. 
“We could have had lentils.” 


OBERT was not fond of lentils, either, but he suppressed 

the fact. There was a satisfactory silence. ‘“‘What did 

you have at home for Christmas dinner when you were 
little?’’ asked Emily after a while. 

Robert brightened instantly. ‘‘ Well, first off we used to 
have oyster soup—rich soup, made with cream and full of 
elegant, galluptious big oysters. And we had celery and 
pickles with it, and handfuls of crackers and big light fluffy 
hot rolls simply drooling butter. And after the soup we had 
a great big turkey at one end of the table and a great big 
chicken pie at the other. The turkey was stuffed with chest- 
nuts and had a garland of sausage around it—little crisp 
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“HE SAID HE 
WAS SURE I 
DIDN’T MEAN 
TO STEAL— 
THAT STEAL- 
ING WAS A 
MUG’S GAME, 
IN ANY CASE”’ 




















FE*HERE was the 
.. same old noise go- 
ing on, because the 
Faireys’ house was 
the sort of house 
wheretherealways 
appears to be a party, though as a rule it was 
eS ‘“. only people who had looked in—Lady Babs 
and Ronnie Allardyce, who wasn’t nearly so silly as he 
looked, and the Hon. May Festival and, of course, Tony 
Virgin. 

People said Jacqueline was going to marry Tony. The 
white roses in her bedroom were from him, and there were 
times when she felt she might. 

All the same people were there again tonight, but there 
was a different feeling about. It was Christmastide, and 
although there was no reason why that should make much 
difference, it did. When the butler came in you had a feeling 
he might be Santa Claus. There was quite a resemblance, 
though the present he brought was dull—merely tea. 

The Howden twins chattered to each other on the sofa. It 
was a pose of theirs to go out to places and talk exclusively 
toveach other. 

What a lot of talk! Jacqueline smiled to herself. A lot of 
talk, and behind it all that queer glamorous feeling that it 
was Christmas and that there were a whole lot of things 
that really mattered far more than all this, if one could find 
them out. 







Some Bright Young People 


By DorotTHy BLack 
IMustrated by Henry Raleigh 


“You aren’t listening to me again, Jack,” said Tony, very 
plaintively. ‘Your mind has been wandering for the past 
ten minutes, and I have been talking all the time.” 

Then she realized that Tony was still proposing to her. 
Rather tactless of him, at teatime, with the room full of 
people. He always chose odd places and times. 

“Darling,” she said, ‘“‘why not have a scone now and talk 
about this later on?” 

The door opened. Barnes had come back like Santa 
Claus with a present. He said, “Sir Alec Star.” 

About Sir Alec Star, Lady Babs had said, “You can tell 
at once he is a self-made man. It is something about the 
hang of the trousers.” Jacqueline had to laugh whenever 
she remembered that, because in a way it was true. He did 
not look exactly like the rest of them. But whether that 
was a good thing or a bad thing Jacqueline could never 


decide; it was one of the things 
she longed to know. 

He must have been ear 
forty, for he already had « lot 
of gray hairs. He smiled over 
the room at Jacqueline bu: did 
not join her. He sat down to talk to the dear bishop, »! 
was seated on the divan. Jacqueline smiled back at 
but she had to go on listening to Tony. 

Tony was Lord Brampton’s heir. There wasn’t a mc. her 
in London who did not long for him as a son-in-law. He 
was good-looking, and he had money—so rare in the so’ of 
a peer. Half a dozen girls would have married him tomo '0W 
and said thank you for the opportunity. Thus it pe: ved 
him Jacqueline could not make up her mind. He did not 
see what she was waiting for, running the risk of missiiz a 
good thing. Of course she would have him in the end. He 
knew that. He had never seriously wanted any other «irl, 
though he had had his fun. All London knew they would 
marry each other eventually. 

“But you are being rather futile about it, darling,”’ Lady 
Babs told Jacqueline, ‘‘and I don’t know how you like to 
keep him hanging around in suspense, when you know full 
well I would marry him tomorrow—aye, and a dozen like 
me. Besides, Jack, you are the sort of girl who ought to be 
married and out of harm’s way. Otherwise you will do 
something some starlit night from the highest motives, 
darling—and then be sorry in the morning.” 


BS 
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She also said: “‘It’s futile to play with the idea of marrying 
Star; for though I grant you he is quite clever and inspired, 


he is not your sort. One can tell these self-made men at 
sight is something about the cut of the trousers. You 
ly thrilled at his brilliance in the House; but no 


are POs : ‘ : 

man is « gifted orator in the home except on the subject of 
expenst And a girl must marry one of her own sort, or she 
does not know where she is.” 


Jacqueline could only suppose Lady Babs was right. But 
she wished she knew. 

“We'd be so happy, darling,” Tony was saying. “I 
would come back in the evening, and there you would be.” 

She roused herself to listen to him. ‘‘Tony, we can’t pos- 
sibly ta! about it now—here, with all these people.” 

Tony saw Alec Star coming toward them, said ‘‘Con- 
found this fellow”’ and went away to the window. 

Alec Star asked, ‘‘Have you seen the carol singers?” 

They lifted the blind and looked out. There they stood 
on the pavement, a knot of little boys, squeaking Good King 
Wenceslas. The streets were empty and all frosted white 
with a gentle fall of snow. Like a cake iced for a birthday. 

The carol singers looked little and cold. 

“Life must look different to them,” 
“singing out there to lit windows.” 

That was what gave Jacqueline the idea in the beginning. 
She laughed suddenly. That was what all of them wanted— 
to see life from a different angle. Besides, it would be fun. 

The fire crackled. The room was full of the bittersweet 
Christmasy smell of chrysanthemums. 


said Alec Star— 


ADY FAIREY went to her own room after tea. She was 
a matron of the old school who did her hair up over a 
pad and stood no nonsense from anyone. . She loved to shut 
herself off from the world and feel busy. So many things 
to be seen to, life so full of this and that—Philippa coming 
in the morning, the servants’ dance on boxing night. 
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She sat at her writing table and stared’ in front of her. 
If only Jacqueline and Tony would fix things up definitely. 
It was tiresome of Jack to be so difficult. Tony might get 
weary of waiting. The Bramptons were not renowned for 
staunchness. Lady Fairey remembered Tony’s father as a 
young man and turned hastily from the thought. Tony was 
so different. There wasn’t a mother in London would not 
have welcomed him as a son-in-law. If only Jacqueline 
would make up her mind—if only something would happen 
to make her mind up for her. 

She got up. No time for dreaming. Life so full of this 
and that. 

She rang the bell for Child; the chauffeur appeared, clad 
in bottle green. 

““Ah, Child. Miss Philippa arrives by the first train 
tomorrow morning. Will you meet her—and inquire at the 
same time for the hamper of game from Willowhayes?”’ 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“You can have the day off, after church. 
expect, like to go and see your parents.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“‘A busy time for us all, Child, a busy time. 
young people love it.”’ 

“Yes, my lady.” 

She sat looking after him when he had gone. Dear Child. 
So loyal, so good, so devoted to them all. What would she 
do without him? The old type of servant. You do not get 
them any more. So willing. Lady Fairey felt convinced 
that if she said ‘“‘Child, the moon, if you please” he would 
reply stolidly “‘“Yes, my lady” and assault the firmament 
might and main. 

From the noise in the hall, Lady Fairey knew the party 
was breaking up. Would Tony remain behind to talk to 
Jacqueline? Evidently not, for here she was. 

“Did you remember, mother, that Philippa comes to- 
morrow ?”’ 


You will, I 


But the 
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“T have just given the order to Child. No need for us 
to meet her, I think. Child is so trustworthy.”’ 

“Poor Phil, it’s hard on her—only getting one day.”’ 

“‘Have you fixed anything up with Tony yet, Jacqueline?” 

Jacqueline shook her head. 

“Oh, Jack, I did hope—this Christmas ——”’ 

“*There isn’t any hurry, darling.” 

“‘T want to see you happily married. Before I die. Who 
knows—next Christmas I may not be here any longer, 
darling.” 

Lady Fairey belonged to the old school of matrons who 
produced death as a threat whenever it seemed as if they 
were going to be crossed. 

“Noi a hope, darling,” said Jacqueline brutally. 


ADY FAIREY abandoned sentiment for common sense. 
“Well, if you must know, Jack, I am rather afraid of 
Alec Star.” 

“Why?” 

““You know very well. He is always here hanging about; 
and I cannot flatter myself he comes to see me. He is in 
love with you. He isa clever man and a rich man, darling. I 
have no doubt that one of these days he will be Prime Minis- 
ter. But he is not a gentleman, Jacqueline, and that is the 
greatest thing of all. A girl simply must marry one of her 
own sort. You have no idea of all it means. You are young 
and full of ideals, and you do not know the things that really 
matter. You cannot rely on a person like that—you don’t 
know how he will behave in an emergency. No traditions. 
After all, Eton and Oxford do teach men something, darling. 
You do know what they will do. Besides, in other ways 
you can tell.”’ 

Jacqueline said gloomily, “I know—it’s something about 
the hang of the trousers.”’ 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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Sunshine, Open Air and Those S84 
Awful Colds in the Head 


By PAUL DE KRUIF 


Illustrated by FE. McNerney, Jr. 


HEY used to come 
upon me like the 
Biblical thieves in 
the night, those un- 
known imps that 
cause colds in the 
head—if our winter 
rheums and sneezes 
are caused by mi- 
crobes. Out of a 
clear sky of good 
health they’d begin 
parching my throat 
to a horrid dryness, 
they’d tickle the top 
of my nose with an itch that couldn’t be scratched, they’d 
stuff intolerably every cranny of my skull until the only 
thought of my dulled brain was a profane protest at ever 
having been given a nose or a head at all. 

When colds in the head stopped bothering me—they 
have, and I’m not knocking on wood!—it was through no 
newfangled preventive or discovery, nor by any clever plan 
I devised to stop colds, nor was there any science to the 
business whatever. 

In those unhappy red-nosed days when I still sneezed and 
snuffled three or four times a year, there seemed never a 
reason for those beastly disasters. “Other folks could tell me 
the reason of their running noses and hacking coughs—wet 
feet, drafts at the backs of their necks, sitting down-wind and 
too close to some red-eyed, coughing and apologetic unfor- 
tunate. But all of these events might happen to me and I’d 
stay perfectly healthy, or none of them might happen and 





YoeeRnnvey . 


I’d come down horribly with shivers, a 
fever and epic nose blowings. So about 
colds I became a skeptic and fatalist. 

Of the long and unhappy annals of my cures for colds 
there’s no use saying much; for who’d believe any cure I’d 
extol, since who out of ninety millions or so of annually 
cold-bedeviled Americans hasn’t a cure of his own? And 
why mention them, since no cure of my own has ever surely 
worked on me? Lustily in the old rheumy days did I experi- 
ment upon myself—with purges, with strong and now for- 
bidden waters—but they only made the edges of my nose 
more red and the top of my throat more bitter. 


Science and § uperstitions 


URROUNDED I was, too, in those days, by the very 

cream of the medical faculty, and variously they’d only 
look professionally sympathetic or mutter something about 
Dover’s powder or wink and mention hot lemonade, made 
still hotter by something else besides fire. And every now 
and again there was that ghastly joke about writing a pre- 
scription for twelve handkerchiefs a day. 






Indeed, the only thing the professors of the medical school 
agreed on was that rest in bed was excellent, but I was too 
poor to stay there, and besides I was too restlessly miser- 
able—always trying to get away from my head. The more 
they knew in general, the less these learned doctors knew 
about colds; but the more they wanted to experiment—on 
me. Tocure me? No; but in my well intervals, which were 
short enough in winter, they’d come to my laboratory lead- 
ing sniffling unfortunates and actually offer to try to give me 
a new cold in the head to take the place of the one I’d gotten 
over three weeks before. 

“That’s the only way we'll ever learn to prevent colds,”’ 
said one of these microbe hunters—he’s now internationally 
famous, but not for any such triumph. ‘‘ We’ve got to prove 
first that colds are truly catching!”’ 

But it was enough for the two hundred pounds of me to be 
sick all over three times a year; I refused to be martyred. 
But now that I’ve found out at last, through no merit or 
science of my own, that there’s a free prevention older than 
any medicine or than man himself, I offer myself up for ex- 
periment. They may come at me with half a dozen sufferers 
if they wish, to spray me, feed me, inject me with the results 
of virulent trumpetings and coughings. Or the opponents of 
the microbe hunters can put my feet in ice water or even 
drop me in the river in the middle of winter—if they’ll 
promise proper restoratives. 

This challenge sounds mighty unscientific. One cold in 
the head might be just a coincidence, and if I failed to come 
down they might say that was only one in a hundred million. 

But then, what’s scientific in this baby science of wet eyes, 
red upper lips and sneezes? Just read through the archives 
of it; there are as many contradictions as you'll find in the 
minutes of a high-school debating society. It’s a dizzy 
science that’ll drive you into relying on your own super- 
stitions. Are the folks right—and can sixty million Amer- 
icans be wrong ?— when they think colds come from exposing 
a part of the body to wet or to chill winds? Well do I recall 
a young physiologist whose 
name was Mudd—Stuart S. 
Mudd, to be exact and 
proper—who set out to find a 
scientific yes or no toit. I can 
see him yet, standing by my 
laboratory bench, tall and 
enormously serious, trust- 
worthy and absolutely to be 
believed, in those days when I 
was still scientific—and had 
colds. 

This expert Mudd ex- 
pounded how he’d gone into 
his cold experimenting room 
with nothing on at all but a 
heavy wrap, how he’d sat 
naked without budging for 
seventeen minutes on end on 
a chair, with an electric fan 
blowing a synthetic blizzard 
on the small of his back. It 
makes my teeth chatter to 
think of it! Mudd’s mouth 
was wide open—held so by a heavy cork between his teeth. 
His tongue he held flat on the floor of his mouth, to make 
room for a curious little thermometer, a thermopile that 
was clamped in position against his throat just behind the 
upper part of his nose. So sat this inquiring Mudd—and 
shivered and shook and stuck to it, while his fellow doctors 
read from the quivering needle of the tiny thermometer 
that the temperature of the membranes of his throat had 
dropped eight-tenths of a degree. The strange machinery 
of human nerves had carried the cold from the small of 
Mudd’s back to the top of the inside of his mouth. 

Fourteen times in twenty-two days did he do this experi- 
ment over, and at last got a runny nose that bothered him 
more or less all winter. 

But, alas, Mudd turned his blizzard on a lot of other 
earnest young fellows who were also tough enough to laugh 
at old ladies who warned them they’d catch their deaths of 
pneumonia. ‘The membranes of their mouths all got chilled 
and bloodless, but only a very few of them came out of it 
with stuffed-up heads and sore tips to their noses. 
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And to offset Mudd there’s that fellow Chodounsky, who'd 
read all the science of it and decided that exposure to cold 
was the bunk. Past fifty-seven, of an age when pneumonia’s 
likely to finish you, and subject to catarrh and lumbago, 
this redoubtable Chodounsky sat himself down, absolutely 
in the buff, in air just above freezing, just after he'd 
had a hot bath, and sometimes after an ice-cold bath, and 
even on days when his nose was already adrip. But severe 
shaking chills were all this bold fool got—‘“‘no permanent 
effect of any kind and none of the pathological symptoms 
ascribed to exposure to cold.” 

So what have you? There are thousands who button 
themselves up against the tiniest drafts who’re always 
catching colds, and other thousands with hands blue with 
cold and ears red and even nipped by frost who don’t know 
what it is for their noses to weep. But that’s getting ahead 
of my story. 


Chasing the Elusive Nacrobe 


TILL, there’s never adoubt—and thirty million Americans 

can’t be wrong!—that we catch this brain-dulling grief 
from folks who cough at us, sneeze over us, shake hands with 
us after using their handkerchiefs. But isn’t there a doubt? 
Since Pasteur first called microbes villains there’ve been doc- 
tors who’ve lumped stuffed heads and runny noses in a class 
with their big brother, the flu, calling them both ‘‘acute 
respiratory infections.” Well, if a cold in the head is an in- 
fection all the sacred rules of the science of microbe hunting 
demand you produce a germ criminal with a definite, recog- 
nizable shape to him, so that even a first-year medical student 
could spot him. His face should ke in the microbe rogues’ 
gallery as plain as the consumption bacillus. 

But where is this cold microbe? Alas, there are too many 
of him. Fish in a burning throat or a stuffed nose of a cold 
in full blossom and you'll find a motley crew of suspects- 
so-called flu bacilli, streptococci that paint themselves green, 
and their brothers, whose murderous custom it is to chew up 
the red corpuscles of our blood, to say nothing of a bug you 
might mistake for the bacillus of diphtheria, along with the 
ferocious pneumonia coccus himself. 

Fish in the top of a perfectly healthy nose, however, or a 
throat that hasn’t known the bitter dryness of coryza for a 
year, and that whole kit and caboodle of parasites may be 
living happily and innocently there, fattening harmlessly on 
our healthy secretions. So what have you? 

Clearly do I recall the puzzlement of the distinguished 
microbe hunter, Col. George B. Foster—he was my bunkie 
in France ten years ago—about the absence of a real cold 


microbe. I can see him yet, eager, lean, part Irish, as he 
tried to console me, during one of my 

bouts of fevered misery, with his facts / 
and theories about his own particular Fras 


subvisible microbe of colds in the head. 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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antics of the bisque ladies in the wide 

doll swimming pool. A hundred small 
boys edge for closer place about the miniature 
train system. Children with nurses, with 
teachers, with parents, in individual groups of 
their own cross the Wishing Bridge, go down 
into the Mystery Submarine, pass the Laugh- 
ing Mirrors, thread the Visit of the Wise Men, pat the 
Speaking Cow and in moist hands clutch the pink-or-blue- 
wrapped Surprise that is the special gift of Santa Claus. 

It is Christmas in Toyland, a gay Christmas filled with the 
most delectable things that a child can conjure. Soft knitted 
Bopeeps and Red Riding Hoods push warm, furry dogs, 
little ones the size of a baby’s hand and large ones as great 
as a full-grown collie. Wooden ducks waddle, wooden trains 
go “Choo-choo!’’ and small Spirits of Saint Louis hum 
through the air with a most realistic whir. 

Vagabonds stroll and whistle shamelessly, twin dolls in a 
luxurious coach suck their bottled milk in satisfied content- 
ment, and a small live girl in a kitchen suitable to her stature 
keeps a weather eye on her ample family of six babies, high- 
chair pent, while she boils potatoes in her aluminum sauce- 
pan on her electric range. 

Pianos in mahogany, in ivory, in jade, grace the drawing- 
rooms of stately mansions that boast bathrooms with work- 
able showers, libraries with books, a running elevator and 
an abundance of electric lights. A small boy superintends a 
digging operation that involves motor trucks, drays, electric 
shovels, cranes and an entire freight car. 

But the colored lights, cunningly placed and automatically 
manipulated, give the essential magic touch to the furnished 
homes, to the fast motors, to the families of dolls, to the 
trains, to the ships and beaches and pools, and bind them all 
in a unity of enchantment. 


P= TY little girls, round-eyed, watch the 





An Exacting “fuvenile Public 


ie THIS fairyland Santa Claus reigns supreme. At times 
he casts a swift glance at his reindeer, tossing impatient 
heads in the narrow confines of their park, or at his sleigh, 
polished to silver brightness against Christmas Eve. But 
more often he is engaged with the children who flutter let- 
“a s to him or call gay requests in clear, high voices as they 
file by. 

“Don’t forget my Indian suit!”” “I want skates. Skates 
and a pitcher’ s glove and a ball and bat.’”’ “An airplane for 
mine!’’ * A doll, please, Santa—a doll with clothes like me.” 
_ Santa, brave in red and white, answers them all. “I will, 
if you’re a good little girl.” ‘‘ Yes, I'll be sure.’”’ “‘ Yes, sir, 
Christmas Eve without fail!’’ Then in a deep round voice: 
“I'll remember, children; I’ll remember you all.” 

Certainly with the wealth of toys at his disposal there 
Would seem little excuse to forget. But only Santa Claus and 
his deputies realize all the thought and planning, all the 
preparation and selection, all the 
traveling and the buying which 
precede this treasure trove and 
Which in November and Decem- 
ber make our American stores the 
loveliest in the world. 

All Europe has been scoured in 
the early spring and riches culled 
in every market. Austria yields 
knit ware and fine painted balls. 


goods. Czecho-Slovakia produces machine-turned wooden 
toys of great ingenuity and inexpensive musical toys. France 
furnishes exquisite novelties, fine dolls, paint sets and well- 
made brasses, and Switzerland usefully occupies hundreds 
of her peasants during the long winter months in turning 
out most of the music boxes of the world. 

But in spite of all the contributions by far the bulk of im- 
portations comes from Germany. Christmas-tree ornaments 
and Christmas trees made of goose feathers, inexpensive 
dolls and fine bisque dolls, plush and skin horses, marvelous 
kennels of dogs, wooden toys made by hand, and novelties 
large and small. A tin engine that opens its own garage door 
to dash to the fire; a life-size camel which breathes, moves 
head, jaws and eyes for eight hours at a stretch; doll vanity 
cases and manicure sets of incredible smallness and accuracy. 

Most of these have a first showing at the annual Leipzig 
Fair, that gala event in Toyland at which Germany makes 
her finest offerings. It has its week early in March, and acts 
as a lodestone to Teutonic holiday seekers, honeymooners 
and eager American buyers. At its close numerous choice 
selections are already bespoken for the boys and girls of 
America. 

Before the war Germany supplied most of our toys, for 
her ideas were original and amusing and her labor was cheap. 
But when that source was temporarily closed, America sud- 
denly found that she had a flair of her own. 

Toys full of character and beauty were created at home. 
Old-established factories increased their output, and new 
concerns—between two and three hundred of them—opened 
their doors and launched an attractive business. This year 
the industry is passing $200,000,000, and includes thousands 
of varieties of toys. Also, both in volume and price totals the 
home products exceed the 
importations. is 

More important still the 
character of the toys has 
changed, with a decided 
trend upward, and the re- 
sponsibility for this lies with 
the children themselves. t 

They are a precocious yy 
little group with information y 
on a dozen topics that did 
not even exist in their grand- 
mothers’ day, and with an 
observation honed to razor 
keenness. They do not want any dolls dressed in last sea- 
son’s styles or cars of a past year’s model. They talk about 
static and flying and batting averages if they are small 
boys, and fashion and decorating and dolls if they are small 
girls; and they require many things for their edification and 
amusement. 

Certain qualities they have, of course, in common with 
their parents’ youth, their grandparents’ youth and their 
parents’ youth before them. They find bright colors satisfy- 
ing to the eye, and if young enough equally engaging to the 
palate. They like to discover what causes a watch to tick, 
a motor to run, a doll to walk or sleep or cry. They have to 

be busy, playing house or Indian, 
digging a ditch or building a city. 

So toys in general must display 
fine colors—reds, yellows, greens, 
blues, and for the littlest consumer 
a few pastels—and the dyes must 
be edible if an occasion warrants. 
They must suggest activity—a 
motor to wind, a house to erect, 
a wagon to pull, a bicycle to ride, 





England offers games and lead 
soldiers and all sorts of stuffed 





a doll to dress; and the operation 
must promise safety, without 
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sharp corners, exposed wires or cutting edges. The work- 

manship must be reasonably durable, too, ready to stand 

more than an ordinary wear and tear. These have been 
prerequisites of playthings as long as there have been 
playthings. 

But the new requirements represent a fairly recent 
development and have paralleled the progress of the chil- 
dren. Even quite young people have traveled and seen 

and heard so much that they have acquired both decided 
and discriminating taste. 

A buyer said in this connection: ‘‘I would not dare un- 
earth toys I sold ten and fifteen years ago; they would be 
hailed as antiques. We have reached a point at which toys 
are almost as temperamental and ephemeral as fashion. We 
have a very exacting public.” 

There is plenty of juvenile 
evidence to substantiate this 
claim. 


In Toyland | 


YOUNG father found his 
four-year-old daughter 
painting her playroom furni- 
ture red. She was working 
informally but energetically with her hand as a brush and 
his ink bottle supplying the paint profusely. 

““What are you doing?” he thundered. 

She gave a last sanguine pat to the back of a chair and re- 
plied gently, “I’m making it all nice—like mother’s.”’ 

A young person of seven was giving a very cold shoulder 
to music, and declined to be bribed into interest. Her 
grandfather went to a toy manufacturer and induced him to 
finish a piano in gold leaf. It was an exquisite miniature, per- 
fectly tuned and with a rich Renaissance flavor. 

She adored it at once, and her grandfather said: 
harder to play than your mother’s large one.”’ 

She ran her fingers over the keys and listened critically. 
“It sounds like hers,’’ she commented, “‘ but it looks prettier. 
I'd like to play on a pretty piano like this.” 

What pressure could not accomplish, esthetics 
did; and on her own small instrument she 
learned to play. 

Donald at six was naming the animals of his 
circus after brands of automobiles. One day his 
father noticed that the Humpty Dumpty clown 
had a new title and inquired about it. 

*“Sure,’”” Donald explained cordially. 
“They don’t make any more Blanks. I’m 
not going to have my good old clown 
called after a dead old car.” 

The father made no comment at the 
time. But on investigating the next day 
he learned that Blanks had just been dis- 
continued. 

Two brothers, three and five, were 
playing with their airplanes. The 
younger rounded his lips and shouted: *‘Whooo-hoo! I’m 
going to the North Pole.” 

The five-year-old turned to their mother and remarked 
with a vast brotherly condescension: ‘‘He thinks he’s Byrd, 
and he means the South Pole.” 

With a background, then, of motors and radios and air- 
planes and art, the toy manufacturers have their work 
pretty well defined. 

Trains, for example, may not be merely clever bits of steel 
and tin and iron motivated by electricity. They must be 
modeled after fast crosscontinent expresses with observation 
car, Pullmans, chair and mail cars, or after up-to-date 
freights with cattle, coal, lumber and oil cars amazingly like 
the larger ones. The accessories—the stations, tunnels, 
crossing gate, watchman’s tower, semaphores, danger sig- 
nals, telegraph poles, highway flash and even the automatic 
train controls which are just being introduced into certain 
railroad systems—must show the same faithfulness in detail. 
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ARREN HARDESTY stared out of 

the open window at a clump of blue- 

black pines on the crest of a red hill. 

The air that blew on his face was 

, warm and languid, a dry seed pod 

lay on the window sill, birds talked 

in the yard. He felt suddenly very 

thirsty, but it was not a thirst of the 

body. He wanted to hear thin ice crackle under 

his feet when he walked down street to the post 

office, and see the steam rise from the blanketed horses as the 
drivers paused a moment to beat the cold and the stiffness 
out of their mittened hands. 

And yet he had been looking forward to this first Christmas 
in the South. Father had planned to take them all down one 
winter—but that had been the winter of ’60, the winter be- 
fore the war. He had been eight then, and he remembered, 
smilingly, his fantastic dreams of a South made up of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and his father’s stories. Now he was twenty- 
five and he was seeing the real South—and not asa child ora 
traveler but as a successful young man with business to do. 

He frowned and drummed on the window sill with his 
fingers. Important business—‘‘you may repose every con- 
fidence in our representative, Mr. Hardesty’’; and yet he 
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Green (christmas 


By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


IMustrated by Pruett Carter 


would have given a good deal, foolishly, for a gray sky stiff 
with winter or an unseasonable robin strutting across hard 
snow to the place where the crumbs were thrown. 

It had not been so at first. The country had fascinated 
him, the people no less. The solemn little diary he kept in his 
dressing case was full of enthusiastic observations upon both. 
And if the actual business that brought him South still hung 
fire, one must make haste slowly. He had Southern blood in 
his veins, and he flattered himself that he understood South- 
erners. 

Banks or Littell would have gone off in a temper the first 
week or else tried to force an issue that could not be forced. 
Whereas he, by doing his best to be one of these people —— 
His thought broke off abruptly. It was all very well and all 
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HARDESTY FELT AN 
ICICLE SCRAPE HIs 
SIDE, SAW HIS OWN 
ARM RISE SLOWLY 


AFTERWARD, AND 

HEARD THE NOISE 

OF HIS PISTOL As 

HE FIRED IN THE 
AIR 


very comforting, but in spite of all his tact he could 
get no definite answer from Major Crawford 
and this wouldn’t be a real Christmas, any w2y 
you took it. Real Christmas was cold. 

He crushed the dry seed pod under his thumb 
impatiently. The mail ought to be in by now. 

He walked down the creaking stairs to the 
slatternly, comfortable lobby. The old men dro: ie 
ing to one another in the chairs gave him a brie’, 
veiled glance. He spoke to one or two of them; 
they answered poiitely, then their talk went on. The ta!k 
was about the war, always the war. It had dropped a tone 
when he entered the room, it would rise a tone when he le!*. 
He felt ashamed of himself for being irritated by so small 2 
thing. 

He turned to the large man in shirt sleeves, who stood 
lounging behind the desk. ‘‘Mail in yet?” he asked in a 
brisk voice. 

““No, suh, not rightly.” The man’s voice was idle and 
pleasant—and aloof. ‘I heah,”’ he went on reflectively, 
“‘they had some mighty bad washouts on the Gully Road. 
So Mr. Vance, he’d probably stop at Four Corners.” 

“And the mail stopped with him, of course,’’ said Hardesty 
with a forced laugh. 
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“Yes, suh, reckon that’s so. But he’ll sho be along this 
way today or tomorrow, dependin’ on old Bess. Of co’se, if 
she was laid up wy 

“JT was expecting an important letter. A business letter,” 
said Hardesty, feeling helpless. 

The rnan behind the desk looked at him. ‘‘ Well, now, suh, 
that is a shame,’ he said in a gentle voice. 

Haruesty could feel the old men smiling, though he could 
not sec ‘hem. He fought his temper and beat it. ‘‘Oh, that’s 
all right.” he said. “I don’t suppose Vance would push old 
Bess— aot even if he were driving the President.” 

He 2ttempted a smile, but the man behind the desk was 
quite serious. “‘ No, suh, Mr. Vance wouldn’t push old Bess,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘not even foh the President of these United States.” 
His voice laid delicate accents upon the title. 

“Well ——’” said Hardesty annoyedly, and started to turn 
away. ‘‘No telegrams either?” 

“Well, now, if I didn’t forget!” said the other agreeably. 
“Yes, suh, they does seem to be a telegram.” 

Hardesty tore it open nervously and frowned. “Did this 
come today?” 





T IE question seemed to baffle the man behind the desk 
completely. ‘‘If it came today,” he said, “‘Dicey’s Jim 
would have brought it over, most likely. But if it came last 
night, seems to me as if I’d be bound to remember that. 
Well, suh ——” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said Hardesty icily. “It’s of no 
importance.” 

“Just so, suh,”’ said the man amicably. 

Hardesty remembered his manners, his tact. ‘‘Good morn- 
ing,” he flung over his shoulder. 

“Good morning, suh.”’ 

He started up the stairs, the telegram in his hand. When 
he was halfway up he heard a murmur in the lobby, followed 
by aslow laugh. He waited a minute, the telegram clenched 
in his fist. Then he heard the man at the desk again, in the 
voice he never used to Hardesty. 
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“T don’t mean to differ with you, captain, but in my rec- 
ollection it was the Twenty-first Carolina we had to the 
left of us, that second day. 4s 

The war. Always the war. Hardesty opened his hand 
again and laughed shortly. The telegram was a crumpled 
ball—he had not realized that he had gripped it so hard. 

In his room he smoothed out the telegram and read it 
again. From father. And he should have had it yesterday, 
but that didn’t matter. He had been living in a fool’s para- 
dise of tact and lazy weather. He was recalled—oh, father 
put it very decently—but he had failed here. 

“‘Said in letter’’—but, of course, he didn’t have the letter. 
The letter was somewhere down at Four Corners, waiting the 
convenience of a lazy fool with a lame horse. Picturesque, 
perhaps, but he was sick of the picturesque. He snatched at 
a crumb of comfort. At any rate, the company wasn’t send- 
ing anyone to replace him. They’d just got tired of shilly- 
shallying, decided it was still too soon for them to do their 
sort of business in this part of the South. 

Only two days till Christmas. In twenty-four hours he 
might be smelling snow, with luck, he could be with the 
family in time for Christmas supper. A house full of light 
and holly, with the long white drift outside and the sleigh 
bells jingling on the road. And father trusted him—father 
would understand. 

He tore the telegram slowly into small strips. So the 
Castleton crowd had a finger in the pie! He should have 
known that before. He should have known many things. 
But he had lived these past months in a dream, and the 
dream was over. He savagely wished the Castletons joy of 
their contracts. A land and a people where not even tele- 
grams were delivered on time and where the disposition of 
troops in a long-dead defeat was more important than busi- 
ness or presidents And he had tried to be part of it, had 
thought he was one of them! Well, he would go home for 
Christmas, and after a time the scar in his pride might heal. 

He had just a week—and a holiday one—in which to re- 
pair all the errors of the past three months. And probably 
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““’’VE ALWAYS WANTED TO SEE A NORTHERN CHRISTMAS,’’ SHE SAID 





II 


he would accomplish nothing. But as he jammed on the 
black slouch hat he had bought to look like the rest of him 
resolution hardened in him, cold and clear as a Northern 
frost. 

The clay-colored man, John Biggs, who was his unofficial 
agent and adviser in the town, received him with weary 
humility. He was tired of John Biggs’ humility, as he was 
tired of the weather. The first had flattered him once, the 
second touched him with magic; now he was beginning to 
find a soft hostility in both. 

He thumped on a rickety table with his fist. ‘‘The com- 
pany wants this settled at once!” he said. 


OHN BIGGS merely grew more humble. ‘‘ You’ve done 

wonders, sir, in your short time here. I never saw a 
Northern gentleman Major Crawford took to so—nor Miss 
Rhodora, either, if you’ll excuse my ie 

“‘T will certainly excuse you from mentioning her again,” 
said Hardesty savagely. “‘And what I want from Major 
Crawford is a simple yes or no to the plainest sort of business 
offer.” 

John Biggs accepted the snub with his usual weariness, 
but for a moment his eyes were little crumbs of glass in his 
clayey face. 

““Make haste slowly, Mr. Hardesty,’’ he counseled. ‘‘Make 
haste slowly. You’ve just really begun to know us. Enjoy 
yourself in Major Crawford’s society—he’ll answer in his 
good time. And where he leads the rest will follow. All 
depends on him.” 

“IT shall ask Major Crawford for a definite answer this 
week,” said Hardesty stubbornly. 

John Biggs spread out horrified hands. ‘‘But, sir, this is 
Christmas week!”’ 

“‘T shall ask him today,” said Hardesty, his jaw set. 

John Biggs clucked sorrowfully. ‘‘I’m greatly afraid you'll 
find him unfavorable,” he said with a gleam in his eyes. 





(Continued on Page 99) 
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ANIEL BURGESS was at home again, home 


his gray-shingled house on Shore Lane at the 
outskirts of West Denboro. The big car which 
had brought him from the hospital had rolled 
out of the yard and was bumping over the un- 
even byroad on its way back to Wapatomac. 
“ Daniel, in spite of impatient protests and dis- 
gusted commands to be let alone, had been tenderly assisted 
up the steps and in at the front door—the door which, as 
he was quite aware, had up to that time been closed and 
locked for eight years, or since the death of ninety-year-old 
Capt. Eben Burgess, his father. 

““What in time are you takin’ me in through the front 
door for?’’ he demanded irritably. ‘‘This ain’t my funeral, 
as I know of.” 

Sarah Briggs, the pleasant-faced spinster who had kept 
house for him since the week following Captain Eben’s 
death, laughed. ‘No, it ain’t, thank the good Lord for his 
mercies,’”’ she agreed with a sigh of relief. ‘But a person 
that’s been as nigh the pearly gates as you have, Daniel, 
deserves to come in the front door. I wouldn’t let ’em take 
you out that way when they carted you off to that hospital — 
that would have been too prophetic, as you might say; but 
now that they’ve fetched you back again, safe and on the 
way to bein’ healthy as you ever was—and at your age, too— 
well, I’d have had the whole side of the house took out if 
twas needful. There! Now you set right still in that 
rockin’-chair and rest. I'll be back in a jiffy.” 

“Here! Hold on! Where you goin’?”’ 

“I’m goin’ out to the kitchen to heat you up some nice 
beef tea. I made it this mornin’.”’ 





AIT! You ain’t goin’ to do any such thing. Beef tea! 
All I’ve had to eat in that hospital, since I was let to 
eat anything, is beef tea and milk and toast-bread and a kind 
of slop they called junket. If you’ve got any ham and eggs 
aboard trot ’em out; but don’t you dare fetch beef tea 
nigh me, or there'll be trouble.” 
““Now, Daniel, how you do talk! Ham and eggs—for a 
sick man with his appendix took out!” 


and in the neat, old-fashioned sitting room of 


The (oure 
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“Well, ’tis out, ain’t it? A body’d think they’d ham- 
mered it back in again, to hear you. I’m strong as a horse.”’ 
“The idea! So soon after your operation! And at your 
age.”’ 

Her employer swung about in the rocking-chair. ‘“‘That’s 
twice you’ve hove out hints about my age,’’ he snapped. 
““What’s the matter with my age? Far’s that’s concerned 
it’s within a year or so of yours, Sarah Briggs. There ain’t 
more’n fourteen months betwixt us.” 

““That’s true, Daniel, so there ain’t. But that don’t make 
you a young man, you’ll give in to that.” 

For some reason he did not seem inclined to give in to it. 
“I’m a long ways from bein’ a Methusalem anyhow,” he 
growled impatiently. ‘“‘And I’ve always heard tell that a 
man was just about as old as he felt.” 

“Oh, yes, I know that’s the sayin’. And that a woman is 
as old as she looks. I hope’’—with a rueful smile—‘“‘ that part 
ain’t true anyhow.” 

“Why not? You're a young-lookin’ woman yet, Sarah. 
You and me haven’t got any call to talk about gettin’ old. 
Why, you'll be runnin’ off and gettin’ married some of these 
days. Didn’t know but I’d find, when I got back here, that 
you'd done it already. Ho-ho!”’ 

He laughed loudly—rather more loudly perhaps than the 
joke warranted. Miss Briggs did not laugh. Instead she 
turned quickly and stared at him. 

“What in the world made you say a thing like that?” she 
asked after a moment. 

“Eh? Why shouldn’t I say it? Nice-lookin’ single woman 
like you; and me, your only relation, not here to keep an 


eye on you. How do I know what’s been goin’ on while I've 
been laid up over yonder? While the cat’s away the mice 
will play, and six weeks is a good long spell to play in.” 

The housekeeper regarded him steadily for several seconds. 
Then she shrugged. ‘‘I suppose likely it’s just as long in 
Wapatomac as ’tis in West Denboro,” she observed. ** Fur’s 
that goes, how do I know what you’ve been up to yourself, 
Daniel Burgess?”’ 

The Burgess laugh broke off in the middle. Now it was he 
who leaned forward to stare. ‘Up to?”’ he repeated sharply. 
“Why—why —— Say, has anybody been tellin’ you varns 
about me? Have they now?” 

“No, of course they haven't.” 

“Then what do you mean—up to? What should I !}e up 
to, for the land sakes?”’ 

“T don’t know. Long’s ’twas nothin’ you shouldn’t be up 
to I don’t suppose it makes much difference. . . here, 
there, Daniel! You started it yourself, remember. Nov you 
stay right here and rest. I’ll be right in the kitchen; jioller 
if you want me.’ 


“Hold on, can’t you? I want to know what you meant 
by —— 


UT she would not wait. Left alone in the sitting room, 

Mr. Burgess tried to drug an uneasy conscience with 
doses of Denboro Jottings from the Weekly Item. It wasa 
futile attempt; the burden upon that conscience was [2 . 
heavy to be lulled to forgetfulness even by the soporilic 
fluence of the Jottings. It—the burden—was fair, fort\ and 
feminine, and its name was Myrtle Coggswell. 

Daniel Burgess was fifty years old, well-to-do, according 
to West Denboro’s not too exacting financial standards, and 
a bachelor. He had taken great pride in the fact that, as 
he expressed it, no woman had ever hauled him aboard at 
the end of a cod line. 

“There’s plenty bait been chucked my way,” he was wont 
to boast to fellow members of the Sheet Anchor Club in the 
village, “but I ain’t never swallowed the hook yet. I’m my 
own boss and beholden to nobody. When I see the rest of 
you fellers, scared to call your souls your own and always 
tryin’ to think up excuses for gettin’ home at half-past ten 
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instead of nine, I have to laugh—honest I do! Well, it’s your 
own fault. Don’t come to me beggin’ for sympathy.” 
The warning was quite unnecessary, for the sympathy was 
bestowed rather than solicited. Also there were prophecies. 
“That’s all right, Dan. Crow while you can. The older the 


feet the easier the tumble. When you do go down it’ll be 
with 2 bump. We're all listenin’ for it.”’ 

And now the bump had come. T e attack of appendicitis 
and tiie consequent six weeks’ so,ourn in the Wapatomac 


hospital were responsible. He awoke from his ether-scented 
dream weak, ill and miserable. And there, bending over him, 
smiliny; sweetly upon him, tenderly solicitous for his welfare 
and comfort, anticipating his every wish, was Mrs. Coggs- 
well, the nurse. She was rosy-cheeked, black-eyed, trim, 
neat and very, very adequate; a widow with no idea of re- 
maining one for long, if she could 

help it. 
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‘“‘Haven’t you, Daniel?” 

“You know I ain’t. Nor I wouldn’t—ever.” 

““Wouldn’t you? That’s nice. I’m real glad to know that. 
I’ll remember you said so.” 

She nodded several times, as if she found satisfaction in 
the statement. Her manner was strange and had been so 
throughout this interview. He had anticipated exclamations, 
remonstrances, tears perhaps. The fact that these disagree- 
able adjuncts were missing ought to have been a relief. 
Somehow it was not. He was puzzled and—yes, hurt. 

“‘Say,” he observed slowly, “‘I ain’t the only one around 
here who’s actin’ funny. I can’t make you out, Sarah 
Briggs. You—you—why, a body’d think you was glad.” 

““Glad?”’ she repeated innocently. ‘‘That you’re goin’ to 
be married and will have nothin’ to think about all the rest 
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ten years younger than you are, Daniel. Coggswell. 
Let me see; there used to be some Coggswells down in Well- 
mouth when I was a girl. One of them was named Myrtle, 
too, seems to me, but of course it couldn’t be your Myrtle, 
could it?” 

“Huh! Not for you to remember when you was a girl, 
I shouldn’t say.”’ 

“No. And besides, she is a widow, so Coggswell is her 
married name, of course. I wonder who her husband was. 
What happened to him, do you suppose?” 

“Happened to him? Why, he died, I presume likely. 
Most folks do, sooner or later.’’ 

““Yes,’”’ agreed Sarah witha sigh. “‘And after you get to be 
fifty it’s usually sooner, I’m sorry to say. But if she’s only 
forty now—he must have been took pretty young. Didn’t 

she ever tell you what ’twas he 
died of?” 





Also she was wise in the ways 


Mr. Burgess snorted. ‘Look 








of men. Neither she nor Mr. 
Burgess was familiar with the 
poets, but she needed no poetic 
prompting to acquaint her with 
the knowledge that when grief 
and anguish rend the brow a min- 
istering angel who strokes that 
brow with a soft, cologne-dipped 
hand and coos sympathetically 
isan attractive bit of furniture in 
the sick room of a single gentle- 
man of late middle age. 


Y THE end of that first week 
Mrs. Coggswell had learned 

all that was necessary concern- 
ing her patient —his age, his man- 
ner and place of living, the size 
ofhisincome. During the second 
week she permitted him to call 
her Myrtle and blushingly agreed 
toaddress him as Daniel. These, 
in the weeks which followed, were 
shortened to Myrtie and Dan. 
Later on, affectionate trimmings 
were added. Daniel Burgess left 


that hospital engaged to marry 
Myrtle Coggswell. 
And now, as he sat at home 


in his own rocking-chair, he was 
facing the immediate necessity 
of telling Sarah Briggs of that 
engagement and of notifying her 
that in another six weeks at the 
latest her services as his house- 
keeper would be required no 
longer. And Sarah, who was a 
distant relative of his, considered 
herself as much a part of that 
house as its rooftree—and as per- 
manent. Heavenand earth, how 
could he tell her! 

But tell her he must, of course; 
and that evening after supper he 
did so, blurting the astonishing 
announcement with a casual non- 
chalance which was entirely as- 
sumed. And her manner of 
rece ving it was almost as aston- 
ishing as the news itself. She 
Was surprised, of course; it was 


a full minute before she turned 
back and spoke. But although 
her cheeks were paler than their 
Wont, she was calm, and the 


protests and expostulations he 
had expected were not uttered. 











here,”” he demanded peevishly, 
‘what sort of rubbish is all this? 
Do you imagine I put in my 
time tryin’ to find out what her 
husband died of? That would 
be a fine, cheerful line of chatter 
for a sick man in a hospital, 
wouldn’t it!’’ Hesnorted again. 


HE laughed provokingly. “‘So 
*twould,”’ she agreed. ‘‘And 
besides, a widow woman that’s 
goin’ to bemarried again wouldn’t 
care to talk much about her first 
husband to the next one, prob- 
ably. Not until after she mar- 
ried him anyhow. Well v 
He interrupted. ‘Ain’t that 
somebody knockin’ at the door?” 
he asked. “‘Whodo yousuppose 
tis?” 

Sarah rose. Was it his imagi- 
nation, or was there a sudden 
flush of color in her cheeks? 
“I’m sure I don’t know,” she re- 
plied. ‘‘Unless—unless it might 
possibly be Mr. Irons.” 

“Trons? Andy Irons, do you 
mean? Whatin the world would 
he be doin’ way over here? At 
this house—in the evenin’?”’ 

“‘Oh, he’s been droppin’ in 
lately. The poor soul is pretty 
lonesome, I suppose, since his 
wife died. Everybody’s dreadful 
sorry for him; I’m sure I am.” 

She went out to answer the 
knock, which was at the side door 
of the house—that opening from 
the dining room. Daniel stared 
after her, a frown gathering be- 
tween his brows. He heard her 
open the door, caught a few words 
of whispered conversation; then 
several minutes later she re- 
appeared, ushering in Mr. Andrew 
Irons, of South Denboro. 


R. IRONS was a meek lit- 

tle man, a widower with a 
boy six yearsold. Hislocal nick- 
name, of course, was Andirons, 
and he answered to it obediently. 
He was in the fish business and 
was reputed not only to have 
done well at it but to have saved 
every penny of his profits. His 

















raiment usually was of the hit- 





“YATELL,” she said slowly, 
Y¥ without even a quaver in 





‘tuys JUST BOVELY, GOAN. . 4's 


MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN I DREAMED” 


or-miss variety, but this evening 
he was arrayed in his Sunday 
best—a fact of which the watch- 








her voice, “‘so that’s it. I knew 
there was somethin’, of course.” 
“You did! I’d like to know 
how! Myrtie and me ain’t told a livin’ soul till I told you 


” 


this minute. If you’ve heard any yarns —— 
There, there! I haven’t heard any yarns. When aman 
acts as uneasy as you’ve acted since you got back to this 
he use, Daniel—can’t look a body in the eye and behaves as 
guilty as if he’d been stealin’ eggs from a neighbor’s hen- 
house—well, it don’t take a Solomon to guess he’s been up to 
somethin’ queer.” 
__ Queer!” Mr. Burgess bounced in the rocking-chair. 
‘W hat is there queer about my gettin’ married, if I want to? 
I’m of age, ain’t 1?” 
__ L thought you didn’t like to talk about ages. . . . 
lhere, there! Don’t get red in the face. If it’ll help pacify 
you I'll give in that you’re old enough to vote.”’ 
“Huh! YoubetIam! Andsoare you. We're both ofusold 
enc ugh to use our own judgment, if we’ve got any. I don’t 
know’s I’ve ever found fault when you saw fit to use yours.” 





of your life but how happy you are? Why shouldn’t I be 
glad? You wouldn’t want me to cry about it, would you?” 
He was not precisely sure what he wanted. Before he 
could form a satisfactory reply she spoke again. 
““Now,”’ she said, leaning forward with a beaming smile, 


“tell me all about her. Is she pretty? How old is she? Let’s 


see—what did you say her name was?” 
‘‘Her name is Coggswell; I told you that. I don’t know 
how old she is—forty maybe. She don’t look it though.” 
“I’m sure she doesn’t. But her first name—Daisy, did 
you say?” 
““Daisy—no! Her name is Myrtle.” 
““Of course! I knew you said ’twas some kind of flower. 
They plant myrtle around in cemeteries, don’t they?” 
““Cemeteries!”’ 
“There, there! 


You mustn’t be cross—now, when you 
ought to be singin’ for joy. And she’s forty years old, only 


ful Mr. Burgess was immediately 
aware. 

He came forward, smiling rather feebly, and after shuffling 
his hard felt hat from his right hand to the left held out 
the former in greeting. ‘“‘Hello, Dan’l,” he stammered. 
““Glad to see you. Er—er—well, you’re home again, ain’t 
you?” 

Daniel grunted. ‘Looks that way, don’t it?”’ he replied, 
not too graciously. 

“Yes. Yes, it does so. Sarah, she told me you was to 
home.” 

“‘Humph! You and she was whisperin’ out yonder long 
enough for her to tell you more’n that, I’d say. Yes, I’m 
home and glad of it. Well, what can I do for you? Sit down, 
why don’t you?” 

Mr. Irons looked at Miss Briggs as if for orders. She 
gave them promptly. 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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““YOU MEAN TO SAY 
YOU’VE KNOWN 
ABOUT IT FOR 
WEEKS?’’ SAID 
GRANDPA GAR- 
SIDE RATHER 

PEEVISHLY ot 









LIKE her a lot,’’ said Edith Garside in the voice 
which her husband recognized as the feint before 
{ the blow, “‘ but she’s just spoiling Leicester, Chet. 
? # She’s perfectly sweet, but she’s—she’s a menace, 
~» all the same.” 
, “With the accent on the ‘men,’ eh?’’ Chester 
=, Garside chuckled, slapping his squash racket 
against his leg. ‘I’ve noticed I don’t trip over 
quite so many feet these days, when I struggle home from 
work. Maida’s pinched a few of your performing bachelors, 
but ——” 

““A sound attack,” quoted Edith dryly, “‘is the best de- 
fense. But you really needn’t bother about any defense at 
all, Chet. I didn’t mind your cutting in fifteen or twenty 
times on Maida at the Burrs’ party —it gave such a splendid 
chance to do my clever imitation of a mural painting.” 

“Oh, come! I cut in on her just exactly twice, and you 
were having more of a whirl than any respectable old mar- 
ried lady ought to expect. What’s all the shooting for, any- 
way? It isn’t a bit like you to get all hot and bothered about 
a little thing like losing a husband.” 

“That depends,” said Edith, ‘“‘on whose husband I’m 
losing.” She sobered quickly. ‘‘Do be serious, Chet. I mean 
what I say, and you’re just being—vaudeville. I tell you 
Maida Carew’s spoiling Leicester.” ° 

“Oh, blah!’”” He spoke with amiable impatience. ‘“No- 
body can spoil Leicester. It’s the best little old place on 
earth. And if you ask me, it’s just a bit nicer because Maida’s 
moved out here. She’s the kind we want. I can understand 
that it annoys you when your faithful retainers desert, but 
a new girl always gets a rush in any town, and one of these 
days she’ll marry one of ’em and it’ll be all right.” 

“T see.” Edith nodded gravely. ‘You like her, do you? 
You'd just as soon have her stay here permanently?” 

“Everybody likes her,” he declared. ‘You do yourself. 
And as for her staying here, it isn’t up to either of us to 
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decide that. She’ll do as she pleases about it. As far as 
I’m concerned I hope she stays. She’s nice, and that little 
girl of hers is exactly the kind of child I like to have Dada 
play with.” 

He moved toward the door, making an exasperated, hus- 
bandly noise in his throat. 

“T’ve got a date with Bill Darrett to play squash and you 
keep me here gassing about Maida Carew as if it were up to 
us to settle where she lives and whom she marries. As if I 
cared !”’ 

“And you don’t?”’ Edith’s voice was dangerously mild. 

“Of course I don’t!’”” He would have departed, but as his 
hand reached for the knob it was turned from the other side 
and Grandpa Garside blocked the doorway, wagging his 
head in that fashion which, to his daughter-in-law and son, 
signified one of his lapses into grandparental displeasure. 

“What’s up now, father?’’ Chet spoke with tempered 
impatience. 

Grandpa, repeating the wagging movement of his head, 
made a rueful, clicking sound with tongue and cheek and 
teeth. 


N MOST respects and on most occasions he was exceed- 

ingly modern—a grandfather dressed in tweeds, deeply 
browned by winter suns in Carolina, apparently free of the 
prejudices and bigotries of his unfortunate Victorian youth; 
but, disconcertingly, he could revert, as now, to discarded 
attitudes of mind and put them not unforcibly into speech. 

“T always knew you were bringing up that child wrong,” 
he declared. “I kept telling you that you'd take all the—all 
the kick out of life for her, if you kept on spoiling her.” 
Again he made the clicking noise. 

Edith spoke respectfully. ‘“‘Oh, dear! Has Dada been ——” 

“Dada’s all right,”” he said stoutly. “It isn’t her fault. 
I always told you that by the time she was ten you’d have to 
buy her battleships and sink ’em, if you wanted to give her 
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any fun! When it started in to 
snow this morning I found out 
that she didn’t have any sled. | 
was just simple enough to be 
tickled—it’s so hard to find any- 
thing that these modern babies 
haven’t got. I beat it straight 
down to the village and bought 
the best one they had. Paid eight- 
een dollars for it! By Judas, if 
anybody’d ever told my father 
that I’d live to pay eighteen dol- 
lars for a sled - ” He checked, 
with a visible effort, the impulse 
to pursue a side issue. ‘Well, 
they just sent it up from the store, 
and I'll give you three guesses 
what Dada said when she saw it.” 
“You mustn’t pay any atten- 
tion to what she said,” Edith put 
in nervously. ‘Children are dif- 
ferent from what they used to 
be, and Dada’s 
“Oh, she didn’t know I heard 
her,” said Grandpa Garside. 
“It’s not her fault. First, she 
tried to tell the delivery boy it 
didn’t belong here, and when he 
showed her the tag she said” 
emotion choked him; his face 
showed dimly purple under its 
brown—‘“she said ‘Oh, gosh! 
Now I'll have to play with it!’” 
He drew in a long, audible 
breath. ‘Yes, sir! That’s just 
what she said! I comeall the way 
up from Pinehurst just to spend 
Christmas with my only grand- 
child, and that’s what I get!”’ 
“You mustn’t take it seriously, 
father,”’ said Chet pacifically. 
“Children are different nowa- 
days, just as Edith told you. The 
world’s different. Dada ——.”’ 
““Dada’s all right,’ grandpa declared. ‘‘It’s the way 
you've brought her up that’s all wrong. You’ve taken all the 
fun out of being a child by giving her everything you could 
think of. And you’ve played a mean trick on me too. When 
you were a boy I couldn’t afford to have the fun of buying 
you playthings. I always used to promise myself that I’d 
make up for it when I had a few grandchildren, and now . 
Again his grievance obscured utterance. “It’s going to be a 
nice Christmas for me! All I came for was the fun of giving 
that youngster an old-fashioned good time, and ——”’ 








papa came in. Atavism gave her a dim resemblance to 
Grandpa Garside; forcefulness, decision, forthright tess 
were in her face, as tanned as his own. There was also a 
smolder of grievance in the background of her expressio 

“I’m going over to Elaine’s,”’ she announced. The voice 
suggested that she furnished the information as a conces:ion 
and compromise; that the gesture must not be interprvied 
as asking for permission. 

Her father regarded her, as usual, with an adult amuse- 
ment. In grandpa’s presence it was not diplomatic to com- 
ment chaffingly on a suggestion of purplish color below hier 
underlip which betrayed unlawful experiment with Edi-h’s 
lipstick, but Chet Garside’s eye made jocular reference to 
the circumstance. 

“Oh, stick around,” he urged. ‘‘Grandpa’s come all the 
way up from Pinehurst to see you. Give him a chance to get 
acquainted with you; he hasn’t seen you since you grew up.” 

Rebellion darkened ominously in Dada’s glower; ef 
lower lip became more than ever like Grandpa Garside’s own. 

Edith, with a suggestion of haste, intervened. ‘Why not 
take grandpa with you? I’m sure he’d like Elaine.” She 
turned to him. “You will, father—Elaine’s a dear. A lovely. 
quiet, old-fashioned little girl.’’ 

Scorn came into Dada’s eye and her lip curved downward. 
but she contained her words. It was apparent to her father 
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and mo‘her that the proposal represented the lesser of two 
unhappy prospects. 

More sweetly Edith went on. “Run along, both of you, 
and have a good time.”’ As if of afterthought she offered a 
fnal suggestion. “* If Elaine’s mother’s at home take grandpa 
in and introduce him, Dada dear. I know he'll like her too.” 
Again glanced at Grandpa Garside. ‘‘A young widow,” 
she explained. “I’m sure you'd find her simply fascinating. 
Everybody does. Ask Chet.” 


The rebellion faded in Dada’s face; her eyes became 


medita‘ively sanguine. Grandpa, too, seemed more recon- 
ciled to the idea; his hand rose absently to the umber scarf 
that harmonized happily with the brown glow of his tweeds. 

“Ajj right,’’ he said, as one who indulges an innocent 
childish whim. “‘Let’s go, Dada.”’ 


He possessed himself of her hand. A glance of protest, 
entreaty and reluctant assent passed back and forth between 
mother and daughter. “Have I got to let him drag me 
ground by the hand as if I were about ten years old?”’ said 
Dada’s look. ‘*He doesn’t know any better,’’ urged Edith’s. 
“Do humor him.”” And Dada’s answered, even to the 
italics, “Oh, all réght!”’ 

Hand in hand the two departed. Chet drew in a deep 
breath. 

“That’s all right then.” He beamed approval on his wife. 
“You thought on your feet that time, Edie. That was one 
noble idea. Maida’ll take father’s mind a mile off the late 
unpleasantness.” 


DITH surveyed him with the inscrutable look under 
which, invariably, he became uneasily defensive. ‘‘ You'll 
be late,’ she told him, “for your squash game.”’ 

He waited for no urging, but at the door he turned. “I 
say, though, Edie—suppose he falls for her? I’m not so sure 
it was good business to send him over there after all.”’ 

Edith continued to regard him thoughtfully. ‘Perhaps I 
was foolish,’ she admitted. “But after all, he couldn’t have 
helped building up a good deal of immunity, the way he’s 
been living these past twenty years. He must have run into 


a lot of frightfully pretty young widows.”’ 

Chet wagged his head. ‘‘He’s never run into Maida 
Carew,”’ he said. ‘Look at De Courcey Gregg—look at Len 
Chillian and Dan Fraser. Pretty average hard-boiled eggs, 
all of ‘em.”’ 

“We'll just hope for the best,”’ said Edith. “‘Don’t keep 
Bill Darrett waiting for you.”’ 

She observed his departure, at the window, with a look 


that was doggedly impenitent. 

Marjy Darrett, arriving presently in advance of the other 
afternoon bridge players, brought, with the slightly pleased 
aspect common to bearers of bad news, ominous intelligence. 

“T just saw Chet’s father going in at Maida’s gate,”’ 
she announced. ‘*Wouldn’t it be better to exercise the 
old gentleman on his leash, Edith?”’ 

Edith shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Oh, I sent him over. 
He’d be bound to meet her anyway.” 

“It’s tempting providence,” said Marjy. ‘“‘Maida’s 
peculiarly fatal, I’d say, to rich, unattached male per- 
sons in their late fifties.” 

“She’s marvelous,’ Edith admitted. 

Marjy laughed softly. ‘‘Too marvelous. If this goes 
on much longer Leicester won’t be Leicester, that’s 
all.’” She became serious. ‘‘Edith, I never realized till 
Maida Carew came here that an absolutely incorrup- 
tible bachelor is just about God’s noblest 
work. And we had eight. Count ’em—eight.”’ 

“tlad,”’ said Edith grimly, “is right. If 
she stays here we might as well give up the 
Fortnightlies and settle down to wait becom- 
ingly for death. It’s no use trying to run 
dances without stags. At the Burrs’ I had 
one of those pleasar.* evenings you read 
about in the halitosis advertisements. And 
Che: says he won’t go to the Bachelors’ 
if i 

here’s no if about that,” said Marjy. 
“Tiere isn’t going to be any Bachelors’ Ball 
this inter. De Courcey Gregg and Len Chil- 
lian zot into a row at the committee meeting 
last aight, and I gather that just about every- 
boy joined in. The net result is that they’ve 
calicd it off. And you can take two guesses 
why those two quarreled, after Damoning 
around together for forty years.” 


“THAT settles it,” said Edith slowly. “I 
. didn’t know about the Bachelors’ when 
yi it Chet’s father over there. I’m glad I did 
It ru yw.” ; 
\iarjy’s eyes became speculatively hopeful. 
“Do you think ——” 
____ He’s got a place in Pinehurst,” said Edith. 
‘No woman that breathes could keep him 
North in the winter. And in summer’’—she 
lowered her voice confidentially—‘“‘he has to 
80 to Maine to get away from his hay fever. 
That's almost as holy as his golf.” 
“But would she—do you think she’d ——” 





‘IT COULDN’T BE DONE AS 
A REGULAR THING, OF COURSE, BUT AS LONG AS 
IT’S CHRISTMAS AND FOR YOUR MOTHER ... .”’ 
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*“‘He’s certainly nicer than De Courcey Gregg,” said Edith. 
‘And he’ll tell her, by the time he’s been there fifteen min- 
utes, about the three thousand shares of so-and-so that he 
bought at seven.” 

Marjy’s glance became admiring, respectful. “‘ And you ac- 
tually sent himover there! It’s—it’s just magnificent, Edith.”’ 

“You can’t have a place like Leicester to live in,’’ said 
Edith, ‘‘if youaren’t willing to sacrifice a father-in-law or two, 
now and then, to save it. Sh-h-h! Here’s Minna Burr.”’ 


“TLAYING with a sled,”’ said Dada. 
about ten years old!” 

Under this reproach Elaine Carew’s delicate features ac- 
quired a softer loveliness; the very faint heightening of color 
in her cheeks gave them only a nearer resemblance to rose 
petals. She became more than ever a justification for gush- 
ing references on the part of adult enthusiasts to angels— 
references to which the definitely unseraphic Dada had 
learned to listen patiently. 

“It’s a lovely sled,’’ Elaine declared creamily. 
was sweet of your grandp’pa to give it to you. 
playing with it.” 

““Suh-weet!’’ Dada burlesqued the adjective distaste- 
fully. “It’s all very well for you to talk—he isn’t your grand- 
father and you don’t have to sit on the floor and make be- 
lieve you’re crazy about playing with electric trains!”’ 

“‘T’d just love to do it, if I had a grandp’pa like him,”’ said 
Elaine. ‘‘I think he’s just dear.”’ 

““Never mind being a little angel with me,” snapped 
Dada. ‘You don’t have to, and it gives mea pain. I know 
perfectly well why you insisted on dragging this silly sled 
over here. You ——” 

She subsided abruptly. Elaine’s tranquil glance led her 
eye to the blithely approaching person of Dan Fraser, uncle, 
by self-brevet, to them both and until recently one of Old 
Leicester’s most usefully unemployed male residents. 

‘**Good morning, ladies.’ He included 
them thus in the word of his salute, but 
it was upon Elaine that his gaze, slightly 
distorted by the thick lenses of his 
rimmed eye-glasses, came to rest. 

“Doing your Christmas coasting 
early, eh?”’ he suggested, endeavoring 
manfully to live up to a conviction that 
Nature had cast him for high comedy. 

Both girls rewarded him with the 
customary smile, Elaine’s dreamily 
ecstatic, Dada’s manifestly the result 
of dogged effort. 

He saw, however, only Elaine’s. The 
pale-blue beam behind his glasses 
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warmed and softened. ‘‘How about a recess,” he proposed, 
“and some light refreshment over at the Cakey Shoppey?”’ 

Again both hearers did lip service to the drollery, as if 
neither had previously heard Mr. Fraser’s waggish pro- 
nunciation of the legend on the swinging sign before the 
Cake Shoppe. Dada’s glance moved sidewise to Elaine’s 
face, a glance of cynical awareness in which a certain expec- 
tancy lingered. Elaine smiled, a smile like warm starlight. 

“We'd love to, Uncle Dan.” 

Under the same smile Mr. Fraser was moved presently to 
enlarge upon his original order for three cups of chocolate; 
wedges, now, of chocolate layer cake were commanded; the 
smile became even more angelic. 

““How’’—Mr. Fraser tripped slightly on the threshold of 
the inquiry—‘‘how’s your lovely mother this afternoon, 
Elaine?’”’ 

“‘She’s quite well.”” The eyes appeared to remember. “I 
think she said something about hoping you’d happen to drop 
in for tea. I almost forgot to tell you.” 


HE pale-blue beam was now almost a glow. Mr. Fraser 

translated it into terms of chocolate ice cream, upon 
which candied cherries provided a seasonable note of color. 
There was now only a faint suggestion of effort behind Dada’s 
cheerfulness. Uncle Dan, paying the score, stayed not upon 
the order of his going. Dada, without pausing in her business- 
like consumption of the cherry-spangled cream, lifted one 
inquiring eyebrow. 

““Why’d you say that?’’ she demanded. ‘“He’d have—oh, 
I see.”” She nodded understandingly. Through the shop 
window it was possible to observe the brisk approach of 
Grandpa Garside. 

He wore, this afternoon, a costume slightly more imposing 
than yesterday’s burnt-umber tweeds—a polo coat, a brim- 
tilted felt in the same sporting key, and a leather-handled 
stick provided an aspect only remotely grandpaternal. 

Elaine pushed back her plate and 
rose. Dada reluctantly followed her 
example, stooping for the final cherry. 
They emerged to the sidewalk and 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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MEN STRAPPED LIKE THIS WERE NOT ABLE TO 
SEEK SHELTER FROM AN AIR RAID 


my\ER first experience with a convoy of wounded 

4 a} Men is an ever-vivid memory that stays in the 

4 £41 Mind of every veteran nurse of the World War. 

ea) Lhe first hospital train with grim freight from 
Ses) the firing line to arrive at Base Hospital No. 27, 

at Angers, 

backed in at 
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no time for baths—only to get wounds dressed and 
empty stomachs comforted. 
On July twenty-third one of the nurses wrote, ‘We 
“are sending out a good many patients tonight to 
make room for 400 coming tomorrow.”’ The next 
day she took time to jot down: “‘ Instead of 400 there 
were 600 by train. More have been coming all day by 
ambulances. They all had on their first-aid dressings 
and their old muddy, bloody clothes. They had not 
had their shoes off for four weeks or anything to eat 
for four days. They were lying on stretchers eighteen 
deep in the corridor waiting their turn in the operating 
room. When a man returns to the ward he has all the shrap- 
nel and bullets that have been removed from him tied ina 
piece of gauze to his wrist.’ 
These men came from the hard fighting that began on 
July eighteenth at Chateau-Thierry and Soissons. 

On August twenty-eighth the same nurse wrote again: 
“Getting ready for 3000 patients; we already have 1500. 
Only 110 nurses, and we can’t get any more, but I know 
we can do the job.”” The nurses of 153 base hospitals in 
France during the war kept that same phenomenal assur- 
ance. 

As the summer advanced, the broken combatants of the 
offensive battles came to the bases in such numbers and with 
wounds so terrible that only an unusually pathetic incident 
found its way into the nurses’ diaries. One such story is of a 
young American 
officer who had 





three o’clock in 
the morning of 


not been able to 
live until the train 





Memorial Day, 
1918. To the 
nurses and doc- 
tors who had 
been notified of 
its coming it 
seemed a ghostly 
thing as it 
crawled around 
the curve. 
Slowly the num- 
ber of the train, 
an enormous 
white 59, pushed 
nearer and nearer 
under a sky as 
blue and star il- 








reached the base. 
The nurse found 
his hand stiffened 
around a card— 
the picture of a 
young mother 
and baby. 
Another, more 
cheerful, story is 
that of a soldier 
on a stretcher 
who kept asking 
the nurses to take 
someoneelse first. 
The women well 
understood the 
shyness of these 








lumined as any 
tropical firma- 





young men. It 








ment. 

The corps men 
took the ambu- 
lances and litters, and in a few minutes the receiving room 
was filled with the boys—dirty, bloody, legless, armless, 
hungry—and happy. They were marines of the Second 
Division. Quarts of hot coffee and huge slices of bread and 
butter disappeared. Those who were not too severely 
wounded were given baths. Others went to the operating 
tables. 

In an hour all had fresh dressings and were in clean beds. 
They were free at last from filth, if not from pain. The camp 
was strangely quiet. Somewhere a lone nightingale was 
singing, its sweet note the only sound. 


(aring for the Wounded 


HE chief nurse walked out for the relief of a breath un- 

der the almost touchable stars. She stood for a moment 
by a little lake that brought down to earth the unbelievable 
heavens. The stars in the quiet water looked as true as 
those above. What was real? The suffering men they had 
put to bed—could they have been fighting? Was it true 
that they had been torn by men like themselves, some of 
whom were now also bleeding or dead? It was all so lovely 
overhead—so horrible beneath. Bewilderment stifled her. 
She turned and went back to her duty. 

That train was only the beginning of a steady stream of 
trains and ambulances bringing repetitions of wounds that 
had at first seemed singularly horrible to the nurses. One 
day these nurses and doctors from Pittsburgh received 
1127 from a colossal battle. That day at Base 27 there was 
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was hard for the 
boys to think of 
being cared for 
by women’s 
hands; they could not possibly know of course that the 
nurses had long since learned to regard them as babies. 
The soldier on the stretcher was more than usually reluc- 
tant to be undressed. The chief approached him. 
“Do you like dogs?” 
he asked her with a little 
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(IVith Major Jutta C. Stimson, Superintendent of the Army Nurse (Corps) 


to hear the news from the Front. Convalescents were anxious 
to help the new arrivals. When gassed patients came with 
bandaged eyes and hearts gripped with fear of permanent 
blindness, other patients fed them—and the helpful buddy 
was pathetically funny in his earnest efforts, always opening 
his own mouth in sympathetic eagerness to get all of every 
bite between the blistered lips of the new patient. : 

Food and the beds made it seem like home. “Gee! | 
haven’t been in a bed for six months,” sighed one boy as he 
was put in clean pajamas. 

“Are you hungry ?”’ asked the nurse. 

“Say, bud, what’s she talking about?” he asked, but al- 
most instantly he was asleep. 

It was like leaving home, too, when in the early morning 
the bugles sounded and the nurses waved to the boys march- 
ing down to the train to return to the Front. “‘Good-by, girls, 
We will soon be back,”’ they called. 

The base hospitals were harbors of peace to which the tides 
of war brought its victims. In them the very atmosphere 
was healing. The chief nurse of Base Hospital No. 21 wrote 
of a rebuke one of the patients gave to a boy who spoke 
cruelly of a German prisoner. ‘Boys, we are fighting them 
up the line, not here,” said the man, who had a leg stretched 
out in a weighted extension. 


Echoes of Happier Days 


HEN a wounded man entered a base hospital it made 
no difference who he was. Ally or enemy, black or white, 

in the mutuality of pain they were all one. Race, traditions, 
sex, age and rank lost many artificial boundaries in the hos- 
pitals back of the lines. Nurses and men became fatigued 
with blood. They grew a necessary callousness against hor- 
ror and death, but developed a deeper capacity for sacrifice. 

One of the members of Base 45, at Toul, tells of a man who 
lay for a long time wounded and weary in the corner of the 
receiving ward, while others crowded into line for attention. 
Finally someone gave him a gentle kick and said, ‘‘ Here, get 
into line, buddy.” 

He staggered up and finally reached the desk, where his 
name, age and organization were asked. 

“What rank?” 

“‘Colonel,’”’ he answered calmly. He had been in the melt- 
ing pot at the Front with his men and was still one of them. 

The base hospitals were established along the principal 
lines of communication in many interesting and historic if 
not always comfortable buildings. Hotels, casinos and race 
tracks, built in pleasanter times to amuse tourists, were now 
centers where trains poured the disfigured and dying —and 
sometimes the already dead. . 

Base Hospital No. 2 was located with the British at [:tre- 
tat, which sits on the cliffs above the English Channel. Its 
casino, hotels and villas were used as military hospitals. 
Where before the war artists and authors sought the 


(Continued on Page 133) 





boy’s guilt in his eyes. 
“IT do,” she answered. 





“‘T have one myself, 
boarding out with a 
French family.” 
Reassured, he opened 
his blouse and released a 
toy spaniel. ‘I found him 
in the trenches, and he’s 
been over the top three 
times in my blouse,’’ the 
boy explained proudly. 
Like coming home was 
this getting back to the 
base hospitals. Older pa- 
tients were always eager 


DEDICATION OF THE 
FLAG OF A NURSES’ 
UNIT JUST BEFORE 
EMBARKATION. 
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3] HE queen was surprised, she 
: was delighted—those were her 
2), Yas) immediate reactions; but 
a swiftly a third feeling came 
2s) upon her—she was afraid. 
What was the meaning of this unan- 
nounced, this forbidden return? What 
kind of following had the earl brought back from 
Ireland? Was it possible that at this very mo- 
men. she was in his power? 

Completely in the dark, she sought refuge in 
the dissimulation which was her second nature. 
Covered with smiles, she listened while he poured 
out his protestations and told his story —listened 
with an inward accompaniment of lightning cal- 
culations and weighings of shifting possibilities 
and snatchings at dubious hints. Very soon she 
guessed that she was in no immediate danger. 
She laughingly bade him begone and change his 
clothes while she finished her toilet; he obeyed, 
and on his return the conversation continued for 
an hour and a half. 

Essex came downstairs to dinner in high spirits, 
flirted with the ladies and thanked God that after 
so many storms abroad he had found so sweet a 
calm at home. But the calm was of short con- 
tinuance; he saw the queen again after dinner and 
found the breezes blowing. She had made her in- 
quiries and decided on her course of action. She 
began by asking disagreeable questions disagree_ 
ably; when he answered she grew 
angry; finally she declared that 
he must explain himself to the 
council. The council met and, 
when the earl had given an ac- 
count of his proceedings, ad- 
journed in vague politeness. 
Perhaps all was well—it almost 
seemed so; but the queen was 
still vexed and inaccessible. 

At eleven o’clock at night the 
earl received a message from Her 
Majesty; he was commanded to 
keep to his chamber. 

Everyone was mystified, and 
the wildest speculations flew 
about. At first it was supposed 
that in one bold stroke Essex had 
recaptured the favor and the 
power that were slipping from 
his grasp. Bacon sent off a letter 
of congratulation. ‘I am more 
yours than any man’s and more yours 
than any man,” he wrote. A little 
later the news of the queen’s displeas- 
ure brought doubts; yet it seemed 
hardly possible that anything very 
serious should happen to the earl, who 
aftvr all had only been blundering in 
Ireland, like so many before him. 


Hardly had he knelt before her when 
she strode toward him, seized him by the 
girdle and, shaking it, exclaimed, “‘I am 
no queen! That man is above me! Who 
gave him command to come here so soon? I 
did send him on other business.’”’ While the 
terrified poet stammered out some kind of 
answer she turned from him in fury, “walked 
fastly to and fro”’ and “looked with discom- 
posure in her visage.’”’ He tried to pacify her, 
but ‘‘her choler did outrun all reason.” 

At last, however, she grew calmer, asked 
qu:stions, was amused by Harington’s little 
jokes and stories. Then suddenly changing 
countenance, she told him to go home. He 
“‘did not stay to be bidden twice,’’ but rode 
away ‘‘as if all the Irish rebels had been at his 
heels.” 
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ARINGTON was no fit confidant for a per- 
plexed and injured sovereign; Elizabeth 
looked elsewhere for an adviser, or at any rate 
a listener, and she found what she wanted in 
Francis Bacon. Recalling the conversation of 
the summer, she took advantage of his official 
attendance upon her on legal business to revert 
to the subject of the earl. She found his answers 
pertinent; she renewed the topic; and so began 
a series of strange dialogues in which, during 
many months, in confidential privacy, the fate 
of Essex, with all its hidden implications of 
policy and passion, became the meeting point 
of those two most peculiar minds. 

Bacon was in his element. He had long since 
decided that Essex was a ruined man; he owed 
the earl much; but it would be futile to spoil his 
own chances of fortune by adhering to a hope- 
less cause; it was essential to win the good 
graces of Robert Cecil; and now came this 
heaven-sent opportunity for acquiring some- 
thing more important still, the confidence of 
the queen. 

Besides—he could doubt it no longer—Essex 
was a mischievous person, whose activities 
were dangerous to the state. Though he was 
clearly bound to give him what help he could 
as a private individual, he was certainly under 
no obligation to forward the return of such a 
man to power; it was even his duty to insinuate 
into the queen’s mind his own sense of the 
gravity of the situation. 

And so, with unhesitating subtlety, he spun 
the web of his sagacious thought. He had no 
doubt of himself—none; and when a 
few years later, under the pressure of 
the public disapproval, he wrote an ac- 
count of his proceedings it still seemed 
to him that a recital of his actual con- 
duct was all that was necessary as a 
justification. 


- 
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LIZABETH listened with interest to 

everything he had to say. He was 
profuse in his expressions of sympathy 
and attachment to the earl; but, he 
must needs say it, there were some po- 
th: custody of the lord keeper, Eger- sitions to which he thought him ill 
toi, to whose residence— York House, suited; to send him back to Ireland, for in- 
in “he Strand—he was forthwith removed. All stance 
St. remained calm, and Elizabeth was satisfied; “Essex !’’ interrupted the queen. ‘When- 
Es-ex was now completely at her mercy. She soever I send Essex back again into Ireland I 


‘ould decide at her leisure what she would do 2 will marry you. Claim it of me.” No, that 
with him. L> ad As ad 1 SIE ‘4 was not her thought—far from it; she in- 
Vhile she was considering he fell ill. He had tended rather to bring him to justice; but by 


h >EANWHILE the queen, having 

waited a day, during which no 
nes came of any suspicious move- 
mcnts in London, committed Essex to 





C 


b ‘cn seriously unwell before he left Ireland, and what process was Essex to be brought to the 

‘ : a of his three days’ ride across Eng- bar? She inclined strongly to a trial before 

and, followed by the emotion and disgrace at the Star Chamber. 

N: nesuch, had proved too much for his physique. He wrote By LYTTON ST RACHEY But Bacon demurred. It would, he said, be a dangerous 

suomissive letters to the queen, but she refused to receive proceeding; it might be difficult to produce cogent proof in 

them. Illustrated by N.C. W “yeth public of the earl’s delinquencies; and his popularity was so 
fohn Harington, who had been among those he had great that a severe punishment on insufficient evidence might 


knighted in Ireland, returned at this moment, and Essex produce most serious consequences. She glared angrily and 

begged him to be the bearer of yet another missive, filled with Nevertheless, he believed that all would be well if only he dismissed him. She did not like that suggestion; but she 

contrition and adoration. But the sprightly knight pre could.obtain an audience. He was her godson, and he knew veered away from the notion of a public prosecution. 

ferred to take no risks. she had a liking for him. At last he was told that the queen For as time passed, everything seemed to show that Ba- 
ile had been threatened with arrest on his arrival in would receive him; he went to court in considerable trepida- con’s warning was justified. There could be no doubt about 

London, and he felt that his own affairs were as much as he _ tion; and as soon as he entered the presence he thanked his _ the earl’s popularity. It was increased by his illness, and 

could manage; he had no desire to be “wracked on the _ stars that he had had the sense to refuse to deliver any mes- 

Essex coast.” sage from Essex. (Continued on Page 139) 
































































































MWJHAT a gorgeous snowy Christmas Eve!” said 
™ Claire Cobb to the huge chauffeur at her side. 
@ The long, rich, gleaming Car of Croesus was 
waiting near the entrance of the Commodore 
Hotel. All around, the glamorous lights from 
taxis, shops and countless windows in the great 
| buildings overhead were dimmed and blurred 
by millions of tiny snowflakes drifting down. 
All the sounds of the city were muffled too. New York was 
mysterious that night and hushed and softened and sub- 
dued—as though, forgetting its mad tumultuous chase of 
the dollar, it had stopped to wonder a while about the birth 
of a little boy and about peace on earth, good will to men. 

The huge chauffeur beside Claire Cobb was smiling at the 
snowflakes with a whimsical regret, as if they stirred old 
memories of a life across the sea. 

For this prodigious creature, in his livery of rich maroon, 
with his colossal shoulders, his dark enormous visage and 
his wide-set big black eyes, was Prince Ivan _ Boris- 
sovitch, born on a great Russian estate. His fortune lost in 
the Revolution, he had drifted penniless to New York; here 
in time he had met Claire Cobb, a clever young widow from 
Chicago, and had at last persuaded her to buy this impres- 
sively sumptuous car, which they hired at extravagant rates 
to those adventurous souls in the city who wished to give the 
impression of owning such a car as this. 

In order to heighten the effect of luxury and elegance, chic 
and smart as a lady’s maid, Claire Cobb sat in the front 
seat by her enormous partner’s side. Through the hotel 
doorman they had secured two customers who wished to 
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““WE MET AT 
THE TICKET 
WINDOW IN 

THEAH”’ 


make a splurge this evening; but she 
was not in the mood for such adven- 
turers tonight. 

Turning to the prince, she ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘I wish we’d never seen this 
pair! As soon as we can get rid of 
them, let’s tour around in this gor- 
geous snow and do a little something 
in the Christmas spirit tonight.” 

A gay chuckle close by her side 
made her turn quickly with a start. 
A lean young man in an old army coat 
stood there smiling. He was tall, his wide shoulders 
stooped a bit, his face was tanned by wind and sun and 
he had genial clear blue eyes. 

“Why, lady,” he drawled in a soft Southern voice, 
“T reckon that’s a fine idea—jes what I’d admire to do 
myself.” 

“Who are you?” demanded Claire Cobb, with a 

glance at the suitcase in his hand. 

“Oh, I’m a Texas magnate,’” he smiled—“‘one of these 
heah young millionaiahs. I been in this big Yankee town 
as long as I cain stand it, ma’am, an’ I’m goin’ back 

home to Texas tonight. But the minute I laid eyes on this 
cyar I wanted to ride around init. I nevah did see such a 
snow in my life; we don’t often have any down our way. An’ 
I got a lot of money to spend, so I’d like to be Santy Claus a 
while an’ see if we cain’t locate some humanity in this town. 
My train don’t go till one o’clock. So, ma’am, if you can jes 
arrange to shake that couple you seem to dislike so much 
and let me ride around with you a while, I’ll pay any price 
you see fit to ask.” 

“It isn’t a matter of price,” smiled Claire, attracted at 
once to this young man. And she briefly explained about 
the car, her mood and her predicament. 


E LISTENED amusedly and replied, ‘‘Oh, then let’s 

say to hell with ’em, ma’am, if you don’t mind my bein’ 
a little profane. Jes you leave this in my hands.” He went 
to the hotel doorman, a stout and gloomy little man in a 
huge military coat, and peeling off a yellow bill from a huge 
roll which he produced he quickly arranged that the couple 
inside be provided with some other car. Then he returned to 
Claire and announced, ‘‘ Well, ma’am, I got it all arranged. 
Now what will I owe you fo’ tonight?” 

“Nothing!” she answered. 

“No, that won’t do. I tell you I got all this money to 
spend, an’ I jes cain’t see my way to ridin’ round in this 
scrumptious cyar without I pay your reglah price. Napoleon 
Bonaparte ovah theah says it’s a hundred dollars for the 
evenin’, an’ I reckon it’s cheap at that. So heah it is—an’ if 
you like, you cain give it to some pore devil who needs it, 
for I expect befo’ we get through we may round up quite a 





few right lonely little lambs in this storm, who got left out 
of Christmas tonight.”’ 

“Allright,” she laughed. ‘Now where shall we go?”’ 

“To the Grand Central,” he replied. ‘“‘I already got a 
bunk on that train, but I reckon I bettah pay fo’ it while | 
still got plenty of cash. I been mighty gay in this big town, 
an’ I’ll want a place to sleep tonight.” 

The big station was only a block away. He went in, 
stayed there for some time and apparently he made a new 
friend; for when he came out to the car again he brought 
with him a lively little brunette. Not at all afraid of 
strangers, she appeared to be the kind well able to take care 
of herself. Plainly dressed, her face piquant, with a small 
and saucy nose and a determined mouth and chin, a look 
of exasperation and yet of curiosity, too, was to be seen in 
her bright black eyes as she hurried along by the Texan's 
side. 

With a smile and a wave of his hand, he introduced her to 
Claire Cobb. 

“‘Heah she is, ma’am—Miss Natalie Brown. We met 
at the ticket window in theah, an’ she told me about the 
trouble she’s in. It seems she’s one of these pore little lambs 
who got no place to go tonight.” 

“T want to go to Arkansas!”’ the small Westerner ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I’ve been waiting around for hours in there to 
get a berth on that one-o’clock train. They told me they 
were thinking of putting on an extra car, but now some 
outrageous millionaire has had his private car hitched on, 
and they say in this snowstorm they don’t dare increase the 
load the engine’s got to haul! So I’m being left so that old 
Mr. Croesus can ride back home to his oil fields in style. I'd 
like to wring his fat old neck!” 

“Oh, now, ma’am, please don’t feel that way on Christmas 
Eve,”’ the Texan begged her. ‘‘Didn’t I promise to help you, 
hon? If you'll jes come along like a good little girl an’ 
help us to play Santy Claus I swear to you I’ll find some way 
to get you on that train tonight.”’ 


fe tye how you go’n’ to do it?”’ she asked. Her dark pretty 

face was flushed. As he smiled down at her a flash of 
mutual interest passed between them, and her curiosity 
grew even more lively than before. 

“T’ll do it, missy, nevah you fear. When I promise a lady, 
I come through. But what you-all so anxious to go for? 
Got a husband or somebody waitin’ out West?” 

““T have not.” 

“Then you an’ me cain get on that train without a thing 
to worry about.”’ 

“Who are you,” she demanded, “‘to be splurgin’ round 
in a car like this, like a regular multimillionaire? ”’ 

“But I am one, honey,” he replied. ‘I’m one of these 
heah pore little black sheep whose kind pa has given him so 
many cattle ranches to play with that he don’t know what 
to do. An’ I’m go’n’ to get you on that train, an’ youl! be 
quite safe in this cyar tonight. So come on an’ let’s play 
Santy Claus an’ fo’get your troubles a while.” 

The small Westerner still held back; but with her curi- 
osity attracted by this friendly soul who had at his disposal 
such a sumptuous car as this, she listened to the reassuring 
explanation given by Claire and soon agreed to join the 
group and ride around for an hour or so. 

As she got in, the Texan spied another one on whom to 
bestow his Christmas hospitality. A brisk, sturdy, plain : !d 
man in a shabby overcoat, with a slouch hat pulled down 
over his square strong face and shrewd, twinkling brown 
eyes, had just come out of the station and was having a 
look at the storm. 

“Hello, uncle—Merry Christmas, suh!” the genial young 
ranchman said. 

“Same to you,” was the reply. 

“This heah snowstorm seems to please you.” 

“It does. I haven’t seen one like it in nigh onto forty 
years.”” But the old stranger then looked up with a sliarp 
suspicious glance. ‘“‘What can I do for you?” he asked. 

“Play Santy Claus,” the Texan said. 

“How’s that?”’ And his glance grew sharper still. jsut 
when he learned of the party the Southerner was planning, 
into his twinkling, shrewd old eyes a grim look of relish came, 
and the sight of the sumptuous car close by stirred his 
curiosity. 

“All right, I’ll go,” he promptly said. “I was just startin’ 
out by myself to have a little look at this snow, for it got me 
thinkin’ of Christmas Eves up in Vermont when I was 4 
boy. But I ain’t so young as I used to be, and the snow looks 
pretty deep. So I'll be glad to ride around with you young 
folks for a while and see what you’re up to here.” 
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December, 1928 
“Thai's fine, uncle! Get right in, an’ we’ll see what we 
cain de give you an old-fashioned Christmas tonight!” 


They ad hardly left the station when an affable little 
» from a short distance had been closely watching 


hap, V 
pa came hurrying after them through the snow and 
smiling), waved for the car to stop. 

As it (id so he poked an inquisitive face up close to the 
open window and said, “ Awfully sorry to trouble you, 
friends, ut would you mind telling me which way you're 
going in this storm?” 

” “Oh. | reckon we'll go to Broadway first,’ the Texan said 
good-na uredly. 


“7PHAT’S my home street,” the little fellow answered, 
beaming with delight. “Would you mind taking me 
over that way?” 

“Get in,’ the ranchman said. 

“Thanks awfully!’’ He hopped inside and, taking one of 
the smaller seats, sat fairly purring with content. “What a 
lovely fine big car!’ He turned a blandly inquisitive look 
on the trio sitting there. ‘‘Strangers in New York, I see. 
Planning a little Christmas party?” 

“Yes,” the Texan answered, ‘““my good old Uncle 
Jehoshaphat heah an’ my little cousin, Miss Natalie Brown, 
are hoping to locate a Christmas tree an’ a little humanity in 
this town.” 

“Well, well, well—now ain’t that fine?”’ the cheery little 
stranger said. ‘‘There’s nothing quite like Christmas Eve, 
and no place for it like New York. We like to jazz it upa 
bit—take a look at those sparklers just ahead!”’ 

They were nearing Broadway as he spoke; and that great 
glamorous region of lights, filling the whole earth and sky, 
was blurred and softened by the snow into an enchanting 
fairy dream. Miss Natalie Brown gave a cry of delight, and 
the little [New Yorker looked pleased as Punch. 

“T knew you’d love it,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘That’s the big 
New York idea of jazzing Christmas! How’d you like to see 
a little night-club life?” he urged on them hospitably. ‘‘I 
got a friend close by who would take good care of you!” 

“How about it, hon?” the Texan inquired of Miss Natalie 
Brown. ‘“‘ Would you let me dance with you, Arkansas?” 

But the little girl looked up at her tall companion with a 
smile. ““Why, Texas,”’ she answered, “I’m so small you 


wouldn’t know that I was with you. You’d walk all over 
me. And besides, it’s bound to be hot and stuffy indoors, so 


FOR AN HOUR THE MAD LITTLE PARTY WENT ON. 
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let’s stay out in this lovely snow and hunt up that Christ- 
mas tree.” 

“*T know where you can find one!” the small New Yorker 
quickly cried. 

She threw at him a look of dislike. 
said you were stopping here.”’ 

“‘Oh, I ain’t in any hurry,” he smiled. “It’s a long way 
to morning yet, and I can grab a taxi and get back whenever 
I like. And you friends have been so good to me that I'll 
just come along, if you don’t mind, and take you to that 
Christmas tree—the biggest one you ever laid eyes on, 
standing right out in the night!” 

“‘Lead us to it!’’ the ranchman cried. So they went on 
down to Madison Square, where a couple of thousand 
people were gathered around a giant tree all sparkling with 
colored lights. A man ona platform was leading the crowd 
in Hark, the Herald Angels Sing! 

‘‘How about it, friends?” inquired their guide. 

“Right pretty,”’ the young Texan drawled. 

But old Uncle Jehoshaphat eyed the big party with con- 
tempt. ‘‘That ain’t Christmas,” he declared. ‘‘Them folks 
are havin’ about as much fun as though they was in Sunday 
school. They’re follerin’ their leader like a herd of sheep in 
a storm.” 

“Or cows,” the ranchman added. “Yes, uncle, I reckon 
maybe you’re right. These heah municipal herald angels 
ain’t quite gay enough fo’ me.’”’ And he spoke to Claire 
Cobb in the front seat: ‘‘ Maybe you cain take us, ma’am, to 
amo’ human an’ old-fashioned section of this Yankee town.”’ 


“But I thought you 


UT before she could reply their self-elected little guide 
broke eagerly in again and said, ‘‘ Well, you people are 
hard to please—but I know the very place you want!” And 
with the Texan’s consent he gave directions to the chauffeur. 
But as the car went on downtown Claire Cobb whispered 
to the prince, ‘‘I don’t like this little lamb—he looks to me 
more like a rat; I wish they would get rid of him!” 

The prince smiled. A gleam of amused anticipation came 
into his big black eyes, and he said, ‘‘ Wait, dear lady. We 
shall see.” 

But if he hoped for any dark excitement on this Christmas 
Eve he seemed doomed to disappointment. For they came 
down through Washington Square into a great labyrinth of 
narrow crooked tenement streets, all clean and fresh with 
snow tonight. 
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And here their self-appointed guide stopped the car and 
cheerfully said, ‘‘ Well, folks, I guess I’ll leave you now, 
for I gotta friend to see down here. But if you people are 
looking for the real old-fashioned Christmas spirit this is 
the place for it tonight!” 


ND, though relieved to be rid of him, they had to admit 
that he was right. Crowds of belated Christmas shop- 
pers hurried along with a festive air or passed in and out of 
little shops whose windows were brightly lighted still. Dark- 
faced people, laughing people, simple people. Signs in 
Italian met one’s eyes on every hand. 

The car had gone but a short way when they saw, coming 
out of a grocery shop, a broadly smiling, stout old man with 
a great soft shock of snowy hair; his arms were filled with 
packages. 

The visitor from Texas acted as though he had met an old 
friend. ‘‘ Well, well, if it isn’t old Tony himself! Come on, 
San Antonio, step this way! This grand big cyar,’’ he gayly 
called, “‘was jest made to tote those presents around! Come 
on now, don’t let’s lose no time!”” And as the surprised and 
delighted old foreigner climbed in with his load the introduc- 
tions were quickly made: ‘“‘San Antonio—Uncle Jehosha- 
phat—an’ my little friend, Miss Natalie Brown. We-all been 
lookin’ all over this town fo’ a chance to play Santy Claus 
tonight, so tell the shofer wheah to go, while:I tuck these 
packages away. Hello, hello!” he cried, as he felt the pack- 
ages. ‘“‘They’s a big bottle in each one!”’ 

But the old man smilingly shook his head. 
niente, I jus’ maka de wine to giva my frien’s.”’ 

“T get you—a little holiday brew! Well, now, that’s 
mighty sociable! You seem to have some loaves of bread 
an’ some little fishes too! Looks like we’d feed a multitude 
in a good old-fashioned Christian way!’’ As he spoke the 
big ranchman took out his roll, peeled off some smaller bills 
and began slipping them into the packages. 

The car soon stopped at a tenement door; and then at 
another and another, till the packages were all gone. 

“These houses are plumb full of kids,” chuckled the big 
Texan as he came out of the last door, “‘an’ the streets are 
full of ’em too! So I tell you what I say we do—let’s have a 
chil’en’s pahty. Don’t leave us, San Antonio—we need you 
in this outfit still! We’ll go right back to your grocery store, 


“* Niente, 


(Continued on Page 60) 





IT STOPPED ONLY WHEN BOTH SHOPS HAD BEEN QUITE EMPTIED OF THEIR GOODS 

























































Cacti bring a bit of the desert into the home. 


At right—everlastings and straw- 
Jlowers last indefinitely. 
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center at bottom—WNarcissuses 


may be potted at home. 


The palm is best for dark, sunless halls 


and entrances. 
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The Plant in the Ftome 


By ALFRED C. HoTTes 


Ohio State University 


E RISE on a clear morning and breathe deeply; we 
speak of the joy of taking so much oxygen into our lungs: 
| we look at our plants in the windows and the lover of 
| flowers recalls Wordsworth’s words: “And ’tis my faith that 

3g every flower enjoys the air it breathes.” 

a Have you ever thought of the fact that flowers do not enjoy 

the same air that we breathe? There is a wondrous balance 

fas in nature. Animals, man and decaying vegetation give off 
carbonic-acid gas, whereas growing plants, in the sunlight, thrive upon this gas 
and give off the oxygen which is necessary for our existence. When the air becomes 
charged with carbonic-acid gas we become drowsy, but the plants thrive. We 
like a temperature of 70 degrees or more. Most of our plants in the home 
prefer lower temperatures. When we subject plants to excessive heat during 
the winter months at a time when the sun does not shine, they invariably 
drop their buds. 

We are comfortable in lower humidities than those which plants enjoy, 
so that when persons visit conservatories they misjudge temperatures, 
believing them to be much higher. When the air is dry the tips of the 
leaves of ferns, palms and begonias turn brown. A tiny insect, known as 
red spider, thrives in such conditions. This one insect prevents our growing 
scores of beautiful plants in our homes, merely because we like dryer air 
and high temperatures. The injury from this mite is evident to the eye by 
the grayish cast assumed by the leaves. Our dislike for humidity is similar 
to that of the red spider; plants prefer greater humidity. 

Persons who have quantities of house plants often have better ones than 
those who have only a few. Perhaps, first, they know how to take the proper 
care of them. But that is not the only reason. The more plants growing ina 
living room the greater the humidity which surrounds the plants, because 





(Continued on Page 85) 





The lily-of- 
the-valley 
is popular 
as a house 


plant. 























This plant with its colorful, bell-shaped flowers is gloxinia. 

































Polypodium makes a luxuriant growth, and is lovely in an Italian pottery bowl. 
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MONG the decorative ac- 
cessories which may be 
counted on to make any 
house lovely, and to cre- 

ate at once the cozy homelike 
spirit the right kind of trimmings always do 
bring, there may be found nowhere so much 
for the money as in the realm of pottery, glass- 
ware and pewter. For among these are the most colorful, 
ay, gleaming pieces—yet costing the proverbial song. 

Handsome bowls from five to ten dollars, medium-sized 
oleces running from three to five dollars, tiny bowls, boxes 
and tiles anywhere from one dollar to three. 

In pottery the color range is wide, for there are lovely bits 
to choose from in orange, green, peacock, yellow, turquoise, 
mauve, cream, blue or black. In glassware, one may choose 
plum, green, amber, rose and off-whites, besides two blues, 
cobalt and the palest of azure. And pewter, with its trick of 
reflecting the room’s color scheme, is adaptably beautiful 
wherever it happens to be placed. 
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(shristmas Pottery 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 
Photograph in Natural Golor by Wr O. Floing 


Especially at Christmas anyone may be counted lucky 
who can reach shops crammed with fascinating collections of 
pottery and similar accessories for delectable gifts. Shops 
from whose rafters hang scores of oddly shaped pitchers; 
shops whose tables are laden with amusing plates, criss- 
crossed, striped, polka-dotted or plain; shops with shelves 
stocked with iridescent glassware, gay tea sets, sample pieces 
from which entire dinner sets may be ordered, odd cake 
dishes and fruit bowls and flowerpots and powder boxes. 
Shops gleaming with pewter and brass, and abounding in all 
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sorts of gay-colored bits suitable for beauti- 
fying a whole house. 

As low as a dollar may be bought the hand- 
made Barnhill tiles, so desirable for placing 
under flower bowls and pots and vases, pro- 
tecting most smartly the tops of our cherished furniture, 
and when not in actual use, lending a bit of extra decora- 
tion to mantel or shelf, standing upright back of some tiny 
object, or breaking the monotony of a row of plates. The 
Barnhill tiles are five inches square, and are made of two 
thin pieces of clear glass held together at the edges by a 
binding of tinsel braid, while in between are fillers of 
Chinese paper cutouts in jade and gold and red and other 
stunning colors. Chinese men and dragons and butterflies 
and ships are some of the amusing subjects. One of these tiles 
may be seen at the upper left in the illustration. 

Or a dollar will buy a sma!l bowl to be chosen from a 
varied assortment of shapes and colors, one of which is to be 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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“*1’M GITTIN’ SHARP 
SET, DORKIS. COME 
AND GIT YOUR OLD 

PA A SNACK’? 


an 





wal ANT SPENCER LAPTHORN, 
4} philosopher, is suddenly torn 
from his books when his dying 
4| Uncle Lucien, a rum runner, 
H#| hands him three-quarters of a 
4} million dollars in cash with a 
4) warning that danger attends its 

Sa =m} possession. Kantseekshis friend, 
Rollin Danby. With a various company of guests 
they set forth up the Hudson in the latter’s yacht 
Kant places the money, wrapped like an ordinary parcel, in 
the steward’s ice box. A swift motorboat trails them bear- 
ing Mr. Applegate, his uncle’s former mate, who has de- 
manded half of the fortune. The mate’s daughter, Dorcas, 
who has aroused Kant’s interest, accompanies him. Kant 
overhears conversations that reveal certain of Danby’s 
guests also to be after the money. 


VII 

SUPPOSE that before important events can occur there 

must be a marshaling of forces; a sort of intertwining and 
merging of the several potencies which urge human beings 
to overt and irrevocable behavior. The most peaceful of 
days, if it could be assayed, might, indeed, prove the most 
tremendous in its results because this and that have joined 
hands inevitably to produce a certain beneficent or appalling 
climax. 

For myself, I was grateful for the gracious leisure and calm 
of the next ensuing days; they enabled me in some measure 
to revert to the standards which made up my life before its 
even and eventless thread was broken. Since that night 
upon which my Uncle Lucien died I had acted rather than 
contemplated; now I contemplated pleasantly without find- 
ing need for action. I recognized, of course, that I could 
never again be the Kant Spencer Lapthorn of the past; an 
element had come into my life which made new demands 
upon me and called for the play of quite other virtues—or 
vices—than I had known the need for. This was money. 

It is singular, but I fear it is general to humanity, that 
once one possesses wealth, wealth becomes a prime essential. 
When I was poor I was not attracted by money; but being 
rich—even though my wealth had brought me no concrete 
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benefit, and nothing but annoyance and apprehension—I 
was sensible enough to realize that I could never again be 
content without plenty. In short, a true philosopher must 
either be one who is secure in his ease and his wealth, or he 
must be one to whom ease and wealth seem impossible of 
acquirement. 

When I earned my livelihood by searching out data for 
other men’s books, and used my leisure to labor upon my 
own monumental work, it would have been impossible for 
me to contemplate violence in defense of a dollar. I was 
content. I was satisfied to be poor, and my ambition would 
have been made content if in the end I could have had the 
approbation of not more than twenty learned men whom I 
could name. 

Now I was astounded, even appalled, to discover that the 
praise of these men was negligible, and to see that I was very 
unlikely ever again to work upon that encyclopedia of reli- 
gion and philosophy which was to have been my life’s 
achievement. And I knew that I would fight, resort to any 
chicanery, slay, indeed, to preserve to myself the illegally 
gotten wealth of my Uncle Lucien. 

As I look back now I am compelled to believe that there 
is a vast difference between the abstract unmorality of a 
philosopher who himself leads a blameless life, but is led by 
pure reason to deny the existence of right and wrong except 
as it shall be dictated by expediency, and the individual who 
practices that philosophy objectively. After all there is 


something in the world besides pure reason. There are human 
beings living in interdependence. Philosophy may deny that 
there can be a law without a lawgiver to promulgate that law; 
and that there can be no First Cause uncaused. Intellectu- 
ally I am in agreement with this; but having faced practical 
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IMustrated by 


Frank E. Schoonover 


things now, I am compelled to the conclusion that 
there may be a moral law aside from the demands 
of expediency; even a moral law not designed to 
protect property rights. 

What I cannot understand is the necessity which 
seems to have come upon me to explain mysell. 
I remember the sunshine of that morning, the 
quiet, the aloofness! Aboard a little ship one does 
seem to be absent from the world; it is a minute, 
self-contained universe, restful, capable of great 
peacefulness. The waters seem to speed past one, the sky to 
remain stationary. Everything excites interest—a floating 
branch, a rotting hulk upon the shore, the shadow of a cloud 
upon a mountainside. Cluttered wharves, even deserted ive 
houses, become significant, and a lighthouse is a climax. . 
We passed Albany with its bridges before noon and enter: 
the narrowed Hudson where men have made it almost in:o 
acanal. Here the crew unshipped the stack, because su: |} 
height cannot clear in the canal which leads northward inio 
Lake Champlain. And presently we waited below the gre it 
dam for the opening of the huge gates of the governme':t 
lock at Troy. The gates opened and there emerged grim 
snorting and swirling the water with its propeller, an ex: 
able tug with snub nose protected by frayed rope bump: °. 
Fussily it chaperoned out of the lock a bevy of canal boi':s 
loaded with lumber, and we watched them crawl past \s 
with all the interest of a tourist seeing his first caravan. 


ND then, the lock surmounted, we entered the river, bro: 
again and swiftly flowing, to pass for hours through «| 
country of placidity and beauty and quiet. We were goili 
nowhere and were in no haste. Quaint channel buoys, ligh‘s 
by night, bobbed on either hand, swimming children, swee})- 
ing curves, lines of tiny summer cottages, locks and more 
locks—until, as it fell dusk, we anchored in a little bay in tlie 
very yard of a gracious farmhouse. In the distance twinkled 
the lights of a village which, the chart told us, was Stillwater. 
Its identity was nothing; it might have been Thebes or Naz- 
areth or a cluttering together of dwellings on the planct 
Mars. We were not of it, nor was it for us. For the first 
time I was privileged to learn the real meaning of the word 
“leisure.” 
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underneath it all, rippling the surface of my placid 
tion, was consciousness of something impending— 
sht, perhaps, not tomorrow night—but inevitable 
night or day. For, anchored across the channel 
dingy and seemingly deserted, was the sea skiff of 
legate. 
me reason we sat together upon the after deck that 
there were neither cards nor music—nothing to de- 
ironic eyes of Rollin Danby or to arouse my 
aversion to certain of his guests.. Even Devereaux 
o be objectionable, and his dominated if willing wife 


was not without a certain charm. She sat beside me—was 


pains to do so—and but for the fact that I recalled 


even ai c J 

her husband’s orders to her the night before, I might have 
tolerated her. Certainly, if her conduct were dictated by 
guile, sie chose the astute method. 


tale.”’ 








“Th 


OR that evening, at least, strangely assorted as the com- 

pany was, we were friends. I think Yvonne de Neige had 
rather more to do with this than any other, for she held us 
under the spell of her charm. Even in silence she dominated 
us, but when she spoke with her quaint accent, her miracu- 
lous vividness, her exquisite, human sweetness, we felt—I 
know I felt 
lative. 
then it was art’s very pinnacle; if she were but being her 
natural self, then Nature had formed at last a woman per- 
fectly exquisite in nature as well as in intellect and body. 
Rollin scarce took his eyes from her; they were hungry— 
hopeless and hungry. 

“She is wonderful,’’ said Sarah Stone softly. 

“Mademoiselle de Neige,”’ said I, ‘belongs in a fairy 


that I sat in the presence of something super- 
Ordinary adjectives failed to apply. If it was art, 


“Do you read such things!’ exclaimed Sarah. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

She lifted her shoulders inreply. And then, ‘‘Who would 
think that they call her,”’ 
“the wickedest woman in Paris. 

“Indeed,” I said. 

“And Jason Waltoun,’ 
thought, ‘‘holds the championship belt as the wickedest man 
in New York.” 

e Parisians,” said I, ‘‘delight in striking epithets.” 


she said with a trace of a sneer, 


> 


she said, almost vindictively, I 
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“They say,” said Sarah, ‘‘she ruined the Duca di Brucci, 
and that she drove the young Compte de Paysanne to suicide. 
Her lovers have made her very wealthy. She drains them!”’ 
Her voice ended on a vicious note. ‘“‘They say she has no 
heart.” 

““Have those seen her who say it?” I asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “‘ You can’t tell by the looks,”’ 
she said. ‘‘There’s Waltoun, for instance. Doesn’t he look 
the perfect gentleman? Aristocratic and all that! Wouldn’t 
you pick him out of a crowd as a noble, upright citizen?” 

““Yes,”’ said I. 

“Then be yourself,” she said pertly. 
swer?”’ 

“T know nothing about Mr. Waltoun except that he is 
said to be very wealthy, and, somehow, is interested in the 
theatrical business.”’ 

She laughed. ‘He gets wealthier every time a ship comes 
> 


*““What’s the an- 


in. 
“T don’t understand.” 

““Why,”’ she said, “‘he’s the grand duke of the rum runners. 
Women aren’t his only vice.” 

““That,”’ said I, “‘may be illegal, but it’s not precisely 
wicked. And besides, it’s only a guess.” 

“A guess, is it? Where do you think my husband 
She stopped quickly, bit her lip and paled appreciably. Here 
was something she had not meant to say. So Devereaux 
made bootlegging a side line to his art! It gave me some- 
thing upon which to ponder. 

“Take my advice, little boy friend,” she said quickly to 
cover her slip; ‘‘don’t cross Waltoun. Don’t meddle with 
one of his women. To be brief and short and succinct, don’t 
meddle at all. Not if you havea yen for old age.” 

“‘Nonsense,”’ said I. 

“Listen, innocent,” she said, “ Waltoun’s got more pet 
gunmen than the Kaiser had soldiers. And a hop-head 
doesn’t care who he croaks nor how soon he goes to the chair 
for it.” 

This was strange and vulgar language, almost a thieves’ 
argot, it seemed to me. I do not like women to be common. 
If they must be wicked let them be so daintily—but to 
offend against good taste! 

Devereaux got to his feet and went below. 
fifteen minutes before he returned. 


”? 





It was some 
I remember noting his 





AS IT FELL DUSK, WE ANCHORED 
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absence. Yvonne de Neige began softly to sing a chanson, 
a dainty, lilting, provocative thing which held us breathless. 

“Bis! Bits!” cried Waltoun. 

We kept her to her song, and she ran through—shall I say 
the spectrum of the moods? A great artiste at play! I 
watched her and remembered. The wickedest woman in 
Paris! It was incredible. That there could be any taint of 
evil upon a personage so exquisite, so young, so sweet, was 
unthinkable. And yet Waltoun, whom I knew to possess 
less admirable aspects, was as flawless outwardly as she. If 
Waltoun could seem to be what he did seem to be and yet 
be evil, might not Yvonne de Neige also possess her darker, 
more repellent aspects? I could not think so. It gave me 
pain to contemplate the possibility of it. 

Not, you understand, that I was attracted to Yvonne in 
any personal way. I idealized her. But could it be that the 
anguish in Rollin’s eyes came from knowledge? 

Devereaux was with us again now, sitting with his arm 
upon the rail and frowning down upon the black water. The 
ship’s clock struck eight bells. 

“Midnight,” said Rollin. ‘‘Time for all good children to 
be in bed.” 


E EXTENDED his hand to Yvonne, who took it and 

arose lightly to her feet. Impulsively her little hands 
went out to rest upon Rollin’s shoulders, and her face be- 
came gravely winning. 

“Bon nuit, mon ami,” she said softly. ‘It ees nice to be 
in the place where you are.”’ 

“Good night, Yvonne,” he said. 

I closed the door of my stateroom. Instantly I became 
conscious of something amiss. I am, as may have been per- 
ceived, an individual of set habit and meticulous ways. If 
I occupy a room even temporarily I find instinctively a 
position for each object and utensil and after use return 
them to that exact spot. This was the cause of the feeling of 
not-rightness which I experienced, for I saw at once that 
small objects had been moved. The room was not as I had 
left it; someone had been there in my absence. 

It caused me to investigate. The drawers of my dresser 
had been opened, my closet had been rummaged. I looked 
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ECEMBER blasts swayed the trees of Morrisville 
4] and leaves freckled a leaden sky. The gusts 
):4] swept over frozen roads until the passer-by bent 
¥ 4} to the wind behind the refuge of a muffler. The 

ree smell of smoke filled the air. It was Christmas 
Eve, and red-ribboned wreaths hung resplendent in white 
frosty windows. In kitchens and living rooms melted spots 
appeared invitingly in the center of the tiny panes, un- 
mistakable signs and promises of genial warmth and 
holiday cheer within. 

In a bundle of worn-out clothes Sooky huddled against 
a pile of lumber, away from the wind. During winter 
months shivering was about the only exercise Sooky got. 

He tried to whistle between teeth clicks, while his eyes 

feasted on a row of Christmas trees in front of Kraus- 

meyer’s store. By night, he knew, they would 
glisten with balls and dazzling trinkets, and 
chalky strings of pop corn would loop in and 
out between the cornucopias and sparkling 
candles. Sooky looked away. “Gee, a cold 
certainly makes ya eyes water,”’ he gulped, and 
stamped his thinning soles upon the frozen 
ground. Surprised by the arrival of Skippy, 
he caught a quick breath and whistled a tune. 

“’Lo, Sook,”’ panted Skippy. ‘“‘Happy Co- 
lumbus Day! Happy April Fool’s Day. Merry 
Fourth of July!” 

“What’s the matter with Arbor Day?”’ re- 
plied Sooky. 

“That oofs me. How did you think of that?” 
asked Skippy. 

“Oh, I don’t know. It just come.” 

“What are ya standin’ here for—waitin’ for 
Krausmeyer to give ya a present?” asked 
Skippy. 

“Yeh, he promised to roll out a grape.” 

“Ey’ry Christmas he has company ’n’ they 





eat off o’ doll’s dishes to make a chop look like 

aroast. ’N’ s’help me if I ain’t seen ’em blow 

up a prune for dessert and call it a pudding.” 
“That’s nothin’,” put in Sooky. “I 


heard they make Gussie wear a hot-water 
bottle so she’ll think she’s fat.” 

‘Last Christmas the postman wore his 
hands to knuckles before he found out that 
the cigars was pasted to the bottom of the 
box,”’ said Skippy confidentially. 

“Ya know what I heard—cheese it!” 
cautioned Sooky suddenly. ‘‘ He’s lookin’ 
Over. 

‘Merry Christmas, Mr. Krausmeyer,” 
Skippy called. 

“Yeh, we was just talkin’ about ya,’”’ apologized Sooky. 

“Ach, loafers!”’ grunted Krausmeyer, squinting through a 
single pane, and slamming the door. 

“Don’t you feel like you just can’t wait until Christmas?” 
Skippy jigged in joyful anticipation. “‘Think of it—tomor- 
row, no less.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Skip,” drawled Sooky. “I’m just 
kinda fed up with nothin’ but the same old toys every year.” 

“I’ve been over to your house and I never seen no toys. 
No, sir! Not even one little toy.” 

“Oh, of course! I forgot. It’s New Year’s when I get 
mine. Oh, boy!” 

‘“What’s the matter with Christmas?” inquired Skippy. 
“Don’t ya b’leeve in it or somethin’?”’ 

“ €\H, SURE! I b’leeve in it, but it’s the uncles and aunts 

\“ wot does it. I just only wisht you could see the toys 
they bring. Honest! Without ’zadjeration, ya can’t move 
around without trippin’ over them.”’ 

“What do ya do with all these toys? 
sees ’em.”” 

“| just give ’em to the poor.” 

“Gee, I forgot. What are ya doin’ tonight?” 

“Why, I don’t know right like that. What’s doin’?”’ 

“Well, I was goin’ down to Marlowe’s for supper, and Ray 
tells me they are going to have quite a gang at the house. 
Why don’t you come on down?” 

‘He never said nothin’ to me about it,’’ said Sooky. 

“Well, I’m askin’ you, ain’t I? So come along.” 

“No, I can’t.” Sooky hesitated. ‘‘There’ll be a lot of 
company at our house, and I got to stick around.” 

“Well, I gotta run and get my Christmas shopping done. 
S'long, Sook.” 

“Oh, you’re late—mine’s done long ago. I got my mother 
another apron.” 

_ “Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year!” shouted 
Skippy, in a jingle of coins. 

‘“‘M-merry Christmas, Skip!” answered Sooky. 

_ Sooky wandered down the street, attracted by the flaring 
light of the new store of Morrisville that had just been built. 


Nobody ever 
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SOOKY PEERED INTO THE STORE 


Whats the Matter With 
(shristmas? Skippy Asks 


By PERCY CROSBY 
Illustrated by the Author 


It was a small department store and it had a window display 
of many different toys. Already last-minute shoppers hus- 
tled to its doors, and Sooky counted them as they entered. 
He did this until his mind wandered and he forgot the count. 
As night fell he started over toward the window display, 
but stopped before Mrs. Barkenteen’s. What a change from 
last year, he thought. He stared at the dingy light in her 
window, where heaps of cotton drowned little Santa Clauses. 
Scattered here and there were little stockings filled with 
candy that could easily be seen through the netted material. 
Sooky peered into the store. It was empty; but through 
the glassy-beaded curtains he could see Mrs. Barkenteen 
rocking back and forth, ready for any Christmas rush. 

While he looked in the window his hand 
searched for two cold pennies that he had 
been nursing for days. He found them at 
last after taking out a handful of grit and 
fuzz from his pocket. Before he had fully 
made up his mind as to their disposal he 
lifted the latch. At the sound of the ting- 
a-ling over the door, Mrs. Barkenteen sprang 
from the rocker and smoothed her dress. 
She had primped up for holiday trade, and 
her face had been scrubbed to a polish. Her 
hair was drawn to a topknot so tightly that 
it glistened in contrast with the black velvet 
bow that circled it. As she smiled faintly 
Sooky noticed that her gold tooth had been 
chamoised to a polish. 

He had gone in for the express purpose of 
purchasing a netted candy stocking, but in- 
stinct sent him up against the counter until 
he leaned far over. With rested elbows 
Sooky slid along the polished counter with 








gliding sleeves. Easing from one end to the 
other, he surveyed the contents with hungry 
eyes. 

“Come, come, I can’t wait all night. This 
is Christmas Eve,” and Mrs. Barkenteen 
glanced toward the door as if she expected it 
to be battered down in a sudden rush of cus- 
tomers. 

“How much is the chicken corn?” 

“Two cupfuls for a cent.” 

“Why, Mrs. Barkenteen!”’ 

“Two cupfuls for a cent.”’ 

“How much is the jelly beans?” 

“Jelly beans has gone up—one cupful for a 
cent.” 

“How much is them candies in the little 
stockin’s?’”’ 

Mrs. Barkenteen took her eyes off the door 
for the first time and searched the case. 

“No, I mean them in the window,” Sooky 
prompted. 


“(\H, YES, o’ course,” Mrs. Barkenteen 

shrugged. Cocking her head on one side 
she explained with an apologetic smile: ‘‘ Well, 
now, them’s a little more expensive. They’s 
two cents.” 

“Well, I'll take one. 
a year.” 

“Yes, we only live once,” sighed Mrs. 
Barkenteen absently. ‘‘That’s what I used to 
tell my husband when I’d try to get him to get 
his picture took, ’n’ he es 

“That’s a Santy Claus ya got in ya hand,” 
interrupted Sooky, following her over to the 
window. 

“Gracious me! So ’tis.’’ 

She returned with the purchase, and gath- 
ered the two pennies as she handed it over the 
counter. Sooky sauntered toward the door and 

called over his shoulder: ‘‘Merry Christ- 
mas, Mrs. Barkenteen!”’ 

“"’N’ a Merry Christmas to you, ’n’ 
don’t forget to tell mamma I was askin’ 
for her. By the way, how has mamma 
been doin’?”’ 

“Oh, so-so—we can’t kick.” 

“Well, I guess things’ll pick up when 
people move into them rew houses.” 

““Oh, sure—I guess.”’ 

“Yes, indeed!’ sighed Mrs. Barken- 
teen, and as Sooky was about to lift the 

latch she called, “‘Just a minute.’’ She beckoned to him 
with a forefinger, while the other hand drew a chocolate 
cream drop out of the case. ‘‘’N’ this is for Christmas.” 


Christmas is only once 


|. Seve the ting-a-ling died Mrs. Barkenteen sought the 
rocker. She rocked to and fro, stopping suddenly at the 
slightest sound and peering through the curtains. Gingerly 
arranging the folds of the stiffly starched apron in her lap, 
she darted a sudden glance at the mirror and noted the effect 
of her gold tooth when she smiled. Then she turned so that 
her profile appeared in the glass; resting her chin on the tips 
of her daintily posed hand, Mrs. Barkenteen struck a 
haughty attitude and glanced casually into the mirror as 
if she were totally unconscious of her stunning appearance. 
Her eye wandered and lit on the photograph of her husband’s 
flower-strewn casket. She regarded it for some time; when 
she turned back to the mirror it swam before her eyes. 

“Lan’ sakes!”’ said Mrs. Barkenteen, rising briskly. 
“These shoppers have no pity on us storekeepers. Here I’ve 
been primped up all evenin’.” She ad- 
justed the sprig of mistletoe over the photo- 
graph. 

For days Sooky had watched the new 
store’s Christmas display until he knew the 
contents by heart. As night fell he stood 
entranced with the radiance of the scene. 
Forgetting the numbness of his feet and 
never realizing that his hat was white with 
snow, he gazed until hustling shoppers had 
thinned to storekeepers returning home for 
the night. As the lights began to go out in 
the witdow Sooky became conscious of 
numbness. Even then he hated to leave 
and edged backward slowly. With a long, 
final glance he turned away reluctantly, 
loath to depart. 

“Another day ’n’ all this’ll be gone.” 
He stamped homeward, rubbing his palms 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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Ftonest Debt 


<9 UR fathers looked upon debt as the most deadly device 
| of the devil. Our own generation more tolerantly views 
the owing of money as the way to acquire a home, a 
N Z| competence and the early enjoyment of luxuries. 
S4o——#z““) How many young couples today are able to step out and 
pay cash for a home? Not many; hence three-room apartments 
“‘for a start,’” which all too often becomes a habit. To them, and to 
many an older person as well, ““own your own home” means a mill- 
stone of mortgages with a constant drain of interest payments. Yet 
how often we hear older men and women say: “If only we’d had the 
brains to buy that first little house we lived in. We should have begun 
saving at once, and today’s bigger house would have been more easily 
paid for with that little start.’”” Don’t be afraid of debt when it 
means a home now and for the future. 

Neither is there anything iniquitous in the debt for buying some 
one big item—a motor car, a radio, even a baby—and paying for it 
by installments. The only warning is this: Don’t buy more than 
one at a time; don’t buy more than you can pay for. Don’t be like 
the young couple who bought a home, an automobile, a radio and a 
houseful of furniture—all on time—and found the whole weekly pay 
envelope hypothecated before any groceries were purchased. 

As for actual savings, going in debt is the best way to acquire a 
bank roll and a safety-deposit boxful of bonds. A young business 
woman with a comfortable salary recently told us that every other 
week’s check goes immediately into the bank where she has a loan 
account for the purchase of good securities. And when one loan is 
paid off she buys another bond and puts herself in debt again. She 
is saving by keeping constantly in debt; as is the young man or 
woman who carries a stiff burden of life insurance—debt that is 
actually compulsory savings. 

A new business is developing in America in the making of loans 
to small borrowers—to pay the doctor, or for some other emergency 
for which the family budget has not provided. Big banks are lend- 
ing small sums in this way, and are putting the loan sharks and the 
usurers out of business. There is nothing dishonorable in such debt. 

So long as the debt is not for foolish and unwarranted extrava- 
gances—for Christmas presents this month that should never be 
given—it is justifiable. More than that, it is to be encouraged. 
Only by keeping the nose at the grindstone do most of us ever 
achieve financial competence—and honest debt is the best grind- 
stone in the world. 





We are Not So Dumb 


F THE Washington Government were as abysmally stupid as 

some of the foreign governments apparently believe it to be, there 
might be some excuse for their perennial state of assumed superiority 
over American statesmanship. 

For long years, in spite of historic precedence, there has been a 
tendency on the part of some of our overseas neighbors to classify us 
as diplomatic morons. Shirt-sleeve diplomatists they have scoffingly 
dubbed us—the plain inference being that we are hardly to be 
reckoned with in the finer points of statesmanship. 

Well, perhaps we do play the game with our coats off. But coat- 
less or not, American history is full of evidence of our success. By 
direct approach and frankly outspoken convictions we have many 
times carried our point against the half-truths of European diplomats. 

Nearly a century ago we led all these crafty old nations in the 
opening of China and Japan to world trade. Years later John Hay 
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carried American prestige still further in the Far East when he 
promulgated the open-door policy in China in the face of all the 
machinations of the accredited masters of diplomacy in Europe. 

The Disarmament Conference at Washington in 1921 gave still 
another demonstration of our capacity to take care of ourselves in 
any company. Charles Evans Hughes, then Secretary of State, gave 
a taste of our direct methods that set the world by the ears when he 
bluntly proposed joint naval disarmament that meant the scrapping 
of many of the greatest warships then extant. He carried his point. 

In 1927, at the abortive tripartite conference in Geneva for the 
limitation of naval armaments, the European statesmen drew on their 
whole box of tricks in unavailing efforts to bamboozle the American 
Government into accepting restrictions that would inevitably have 
crippled our naval establishment and left other powers with pre- 
ponderant combat strength on the high seas. 

Then a few weeks ago the British and French governments came 
forward with a limitation program that was even more objectionable 
to the Government at Washington—and guilelessly seemed to think 
we might swallow the bait. To this Secretary Kellogg flatly said this 
Government would have none of it, though he left the door wide 
open to armament restrictions that will really restrict. 

No, we are not so dumb—and we hope that Congress proves our 
conviction on this point by approving the Briand-Kellogg multi- 
lateral peace treaty at the short session just about to begin. 


Something for Others 


N MAKING up your Christmas list don’t neglect the holiday’s 
opportunity to do something for someone else. The National 
Tuberculosis Association is for the twenty-first year selling Christmas 
seals to foster its magnificent work. The Salvation Army, through 
Commander Evangeline Booth, at 122 West Fourteenth Street, New 
York City, is again preparing to feed the poor and provide Christmas 
toys. And Mrs. Ballington Booth, of the Volunteers of America, 
34 West Twenty-eighth Street, New York City, will, as in past years, 
make her special care at Christmastime the unfortunate little chil- 
dren of men in prison. 
All these are worthy—or perhaps you have a local charity which 
you prefer. But in any event give to someone less fortunate than 
you are yourself. It will make your own Christmas happier. 


(hristmas 
ROSTY air . . . snow, perhaps . . . lights everywhere .. . 
firs, spruces and pines glittering under their decorations out- 
doors andin . . . bells . . . sleigh bells on countryroads .. . 


in far-flung places, the stars. 

Hearts on tiptoe childish dreams disturbed . . . will 
the day never come? has anyone been forgotten? 
were the packages gotten off on time?—for the spirit of Christmas 
is that no one must be disappointed, no one must be forgotten. 

Happiness is King, Good Cheer his consort . Bitterness and 
Deceit slink in back alleys, for Santa Claus is enthroned this day. 

We all play the réle there is none in all history or litera- 
ture or art so universally attempted as the réle of Santa Claus. But 
when we want to put forward the better side of our nature we wear 
a mask to do it! 

The mask cannot hide our better natures. That is the glory of 
the spirit of Christmas. It triumphs over all obstacles; it breaks 
down all barriers; it flourishes in all countries and in every heart. 
For the spirit of Christmas fulfills the greatest hunger of mankind. 
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If He Means Anything 


By WILLIAM RosE BENET 


§ Bie murmured among themselves. 
They said, 
‘If He means anything He must mean 
Well, He meant it all, I think—He meant it 
all. We have not seen 
Those eyes on us, actual, gazing us down; 
the lips saying, ‘‘Hush!”’ 
The eyes a victory and a might-have-been. 


” 





He made words living and crying, 

He painted pictures, He turned the earth 
to a fable 

And a sign. 

At His table 

They drank a terrible eternity 

Who drank His wine. 

It was not to be 

The utter simplicity 

Of our salvation that He saw so clearly. 

He loved us dearly. 

Dying 


He paid us dearly. 


He is always going 

And never gone. 

His eyes are always returning, 

His words retain their burning. 

Words travel on, 

And His sometimes seem far 

Beyond our utmost reach, 

Yet in the heart meanwhile 

Harry us with incessant speech. 

For such words are 

Too utterly wise, 

Too bright anambush, too radiant a surprise; 

A going forth too brave 

Against a high, deep-hollowed, towering 
wave 

Of utter night, 

With even step and strong, 

With honey of delight 

Rich in the heart, and on the lips a song. 


If He means anything. We say He 
means 

All that may soothe and flatter. 

No, His was an inexorable joy 

And He was busied with another matter 

That all our warring aims destroy. 

If He means anything, they said— 

And anger grew with dread 

That what He meant was far too clear a 
seeing 

Through all the intricate impostures 

Of idle, cruel being. 

He is long dead. 


Always His vestures, 

He being dead, are dimly disappearing; 

Yet even as they face His feet are ever 
nearing, 

As though, outside of time, 

His hope still sentried us, 

His exaltation of complete renouncement, 

Ruinous to our greed, calamitous. 


His is an air to breathe, 

For any who can breathe it; His is a joy 
To take, for any who desire 

Above all things the life of fire 


Shree Svoems of Christmas 


Rather than the life of clay; 

But taken in our way, 

We stray among the ashes and the embers, 
Having been careful to destroy 

The dangerous uprushing river of light 
His words bequeath. 

We quenched it withournight. . . . 
Yet how the world remembers! 








The Lord @Ohrist (ame to 
Notre Dame 


By RicHARD LE GALLIENNE 


HE Lord Christ came to Notre Dame; 
Unseen within the shadows there, 
He heard the high resounding psalm, 
The chanted immemorial prayer; 
From a far wandering He had come, 
The length and breadth of Christendom. 


"Twas Christmas Eve; asolemn mirth 
Filled the great fane with music sweet, 
Singing the gladness of His birth. 
The snow was falling in the street, 
The world went by with homeless feet. 
‘Peace and good will Beneath His 
hood 
The tears stole down—His dream of 
good 
How little had men understood, 
How often, calling on His name, 
Had these old streets run wild with 
flame, 
And yonder river roared with blood! 


Slaying each other for His sake, 
Marching for Him with fife and drum, 
Building with fagot and with stake 
The gentle-hearted world to come, 
With torture a new earth to make, 
And call it Christendom; 
With fury to make fury cease, 
Dancing in blood, sweet land of France, 
To teach the nations how to dance, 





And out of murder to bring peace; 
Forging new chains to make men free, 
And call it Liberty. 


The Lord Christ came to Notre Dame; 
From a far wandering He had come, 
The length and breadth of Christendom, 
And whereso’er His feet had trod, 
Men, in the holy name of God, 
Warred on each other, crying ‘‘Peace,”’ 
Warring, they cried, that war should cease. 
The Lord Christ bowed His head, and smiles 
Brightened His tears, for in His breast, 
From the sea’s multitudinous miles, 
A dove had lighted and taken rest. 


Then fell a hush, and in the place 
Of the Lord Cardinal His face 
Shone strangely, the strange face of Love, 
And on His lifted hand the dove. 
Stilled was the high-resounding psalm, 
And then, omnipotently calm, 
The Lord Christ spake in Notre Dame: 
“ Be they for evermore abhorred 
Who calling upon Christ their Lord 
Shall ever draw again the sword!”’ 
So spake Lord Christ in Notre Dame. 


Y ° ¢ . 
Ohristmas Music 
By THEDA KENYON 


T WAS a night like other nights; again 
The peaceful hours blent with eternity 
Over a field where flocks moved drowsily, 
Grazing, guarded by men like other men. 
One musing—‘‘She was sucha pretty thing, 
The Cyprian wench with that last 
cafavan. 
One sleeping; one recalling an old man 
Who had sought a shepherd here, and left a 
king. 
‘Surely God worked strange miracles back 
there!”’ 
Suddenly, at his thought, light flowed 
between 
Heaven and earth, transfiguring the scene; 
Released, the angels’ song flooded the air. 
A. miracle—yet—simple as what they told 
Of a good shepherd with all the world 
for fold. 


This is a night like many other nights, 
And you and I so often have sat here 
Before our fire, during this ending year, 

Counting our casual sorrows and delights. 

You dream of a girl whom you would like 

to know, 
Seen yesterday in the tube; and my 
thoughts leap 
Back to a field where men watched 
drowsy sheep: 
‘Surely God worked strange miracles long 
ago!”’ 

Then suddenly—it happens here as there 
Your fingers trail unconsciously along 
A simple dial; released, the Christmas 

song 

Rushes triumphant through the winter air, 
Into this room, from starry seas of space. 
A miracle! And yet—how common- 

place. 





















































XV 


Br HEAVY fist continued to pound 
A upon the door. Outside in the 
hall I could hear the excited 
chattering of the hotel’s maids and 
i” servants. Oh, why had Clippings 
wm left me alone? What had I done 
# to cause all this fearful commotion? 
ees What did they want, these people? 
“‘Open the door!”’ again commanded the man who 
was addressed as ‘ ‘Captain 

I reached my stick at last and hobbled across the 
room and, pale-faced and actually trembling, opened 
the door. There was a hushed pause and then a peal of 
giggling sternly repressed by an immense, kindly, ruddy 
soul who, with sudden and highly masculine injustice, turned 
upon the gasping lassies and maids. 

“What,” asked the captain, ‘‘is the meaning of this ri- 
diculous scene? An invalid lady to be troubled this way! 
Dear, dear.”” The shamed lassies disbanded in haste, and 
the captain turned to me with ponderous courtesy: 

““You see, miss, it 
come about’’—he low- 
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Singing Gold 


By DoroTHY COTTRELL 


I/Mustrated by Frank Hoffman 


bathroom, hoping that no one would see us. That night, even 
with our rugs, we were cold, and we cuddled together for 
warmth, and Clippings dilated upon the fires and radiators 
we would have in our future home—dear eternal optimist! 
Next morning we went to the general hospital, and gave a 
learned gray-haired surgeon a letter from the Townsville 
doctor, and he poked and prodded and twisted my foot and 
said that he thought with care it would be all right; whereat 
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we'll have to pawn something.” After a while we 
got used to the idea, but in the first grimness of ne- 
cessity we were staggered. Nice people did not pawn 
things; so far as we knew only degenerate saijlor 
men and wicked dukes ever even thought of it. We 
looked so dismayed that, seeing each other’s faces, 
we suddenly laughed; and began to discuss what 
manner of things you could pawn. Gold watches 
and dress suits seemed to be the only things I’d heard 
of, but Clippings thought that he had read sea stories 
wherein—after the murder had been committed — the 
villain pawned jade gods, pearls and inlaid dagyvers, 

“Could you: go and look in a pawnshop window?” J 
suggested. 

Clippings straightened his tie, brushed his coat, and said 
hopefully: “If anyone saw you, they’d only think you were 
wanting to buy something”’; and fortified by this assertion 
left to reconnoiter. 

As aforementioned, Clippings had a passion for efficiency. 
When he returned it was with a small black notebook from 
which he read: ‘“‘Suit- 
cases, hats, overcoats, 





ered his voice dis- 
creetly—‘“‘through you 





being in a single man’s 
corridor, and them 
girls ——”’ He tapped 
his forehead. “‘ But see- 
ing you, I see at once 
it’s a mistake.” Light 
dawned upon me; and 
I too saw how impos- 
sible it would be, even 
for the zealous, to con- 
nect me with anything 
but the most innocent 
and domestic of lives. 
The poor lassies had 
expected a _ peroxided, 
peach-cheeked Venus— 
and I emerged! 

I explained all things 
to the Ruddy-and- 
Benevolent, and he ex- 
plained to me that even 
the most respectable of 
us ‘“‘see hard times.” 
Then he offered me his 
arm and led me round 
the corner of the corri- 
dor to where the 
“Double Rooms”’ were; 
in which I became au- 
tomatically respecta- 
ble. Unfortunately, 
respectability was, as 
always, expensive. 

When Clippings 
came back with our 
rugs and pies, having 
recovered sufficiently to 
see certain gleams of 
humor in the affair, I 
told him of what had 
happened, but he saw 
nothing funny about it. 
Indeed, he was full of 
wrath against the peo- 
ple who had treated his 
darling in such a way. 
I explained that they 
could hardly be ex- 














rings, corsets, false hair, 
perambulators.’’ He 
paused and said: ‘Do 
you know, Joany, in 
one window there was 
the loveliest tiny baby’s 
cradle —all lace and rib- 
bons and things. Just 
think of having to pawn 
that! It was such a 
dear little cradle; not 
just an ordinary kind 
of one .. . razors, 
stockings.”’ In the light 
of this further knowl- 
edge we reviewed our 
small possessions, and 
at last after much dis- 
cussion decided on my 
gray fur, a last gift of 
my mother’s, and the 
suitcases. 


LIPPINGS re- 

turned from his first 
venture disheveled but 
triumphant. “It was 
rather dreadful, Joan,” 
he told me. “But notso 
dreadful as you’d think. 
The man didn’t seem 
surprised or anything, 
and he didn’t stare at 
me—at least, not 
much.” His eyes shone 
proudly: ‘‘ And he only 
offered me a_ pound, 
and—and I made him 
give me thirty  shil- 
lings.’”? He mopped his 
forehead at memory of 
the encounter. “I ar- 
gued like anything!” 
said Clippings, and 
thinking of the terrors 
of arguing with a real 
live pawnbroker about 
something you were g0- 
ing to pawn, I regarded 
him with new admira- 








pected to know that I 
was a darling, particu- 
larly through a closed 





“‘IT’S—IT’S RATHER DREADFUL, JOANY, BUT I’M AFRAID WE’LL HAVE TO PAWN SOMETHING”’ 


tion. The thirty shil- 
lings would pay for our 
room for a fortnight; so 








door. But Clippings 
didn’t agree. He said 
that they should have known the moment they heard my 
dear little voice; which, by the way, no one had ever ad- 
mired except Clippings. 

Weate our pies and drank some water and then peeped out 
of our window into another narrow concrete light well; a 
drab sad place, save that in the window opposite to ours there 
was a golden glory of daffodils, and a little green bowl of 
early violets. Into the cold efficiency of the light well they 
brought color and sweetness and unexpected joy of spring. 


LIPPINGS had bought a paper, and tiring of the win- 
dow, we studied the ‘‘Positions Vacant’? column and 
wrote out nice neat answers to advertisements on a new 
writing pad, and sealed them in envelopes that had to have 
dreadfully expensive stamps on them. Clippings said: 
“It’s as well to answer them all, and then we can make 
our choice afterward; it’s hard to really make up your mind 
by letter.”” We dined on half a cold sausage and a loaf of 
bread, and made some cocoa with the hot water in the 


the tears came into Clippings’ eyes, making them very 
bright and blue, and he squeezed my hand whenever he 
thought the doctor wasn’t looking. It would, however, be 
months, said the surgeon, before I could use it freely, and I 
must come to the hospital for treatment every day. 

We would like to have gone down to the busy harbor, but 
Clippings had to answer ‘“‘Apply Personally”’ advertise- 
ments; so he left me in the little room that looked out onto 
the concrete light well. 

When Clippings came back he was rather crestfallen. 
“There’s no need to worry, Joany-sweet,”’ he said, sitting on 
the bed and dangling his legs, ‘‘but there seem to be just 
dozens of chaps after every job. I’ll have to get there earlier, 
and—and you see I haven’t got a reference from the 
bank, for I left suddenly, and anyway the manager was a 
great friend of grandpa’s, and he said I had behaved un- 
dutifully.” 

Some days later he blushed and then said almost in a 
whisper, “‘It’s—it’s rather dreadful, Joany, but I’m afraid 


we handed it in at the 

office before the temp- 
tation of spending it should overpower us. Of our original 
ten and four we had sevenpence left. 

We lived at the People’s Palace, somewhat under- 
nourished, for a month, and every morning the old China- 
man put fresh flowers in his window. And we learned many 
things—the taste of bread with a little sugar sprinkled on it, 
and of bread without any sugar, and of plain nothing, of the 
delicious flavors that may be discovered in a tin of bully beef, 
and the delight of raspberry jam when you can afford it. 
Clippings’ boots wore through in the endless tramping to 
answer advertisements; but fortunately his feet were leathi- 
ery from much barefoot padding across beach and junzle. 
He kept the tops of the boots immaculately glossy, but, as 
he said, you had to be very careful not to tilt your foot up 
while talking to a man in his office. 

After we had pawned the rugs we were very cold at night 
for a while, but Clippings said that you could feel the heat 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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At pickaback I never lack 
To strut my manly stride. 
All comers fear when I am near 
With Campbell’s Soup inside! 


ere fine garden vegetables in one soup! That 
sounds surprising, doesn’t it? How many women 
have the time to make soup with so many different 
vegetables in it? Just think of the trouble, too—all 
the marketing to do, all the tedious preparation of 
the vegetables, all the cooking that keeps you tied 
to your kitchen, and all the expense. But there’s really 
no need to deprive your family of such a richly supplied, 
hearty, healthful vegetable soup. For 
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So you see why Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is such 
a beneficial way to eat vegetables. It contains such 
good vegetables and so many of them, in all their 
natural abundance of health-giving qualities. Indeed, 
this is so well recognized that the more people realize 
the necessity for eating vegetables, the greater 
becomes the popularity of Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup. 


Why this soup is extra-rich 


in vegetable 


< goodness! 


Here in one soup is sucha 
generous quantity of hearty, 
substantial food that women 
everywhere call it “a meal”. 
In thousands and thousands 
of homes it is frequently 
eaten as the luncheon or 
supper. It is so convenient! 

Add an equal 





Campbell's offer it to you already cooked 


yi «quantity of water, bring to a boil, simmer 








and laden with the choicest vegetables 


that : 
grow. ee 


So we repeat—fifteen vegetables in 
one soup! Let your family get them 
ften, in Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. 
Yes, and get them in even greater 
richness and healthfulness than they are 
often served as cooked in the home 
kitchen. There’s a special reason for this 
which every housewife should know and 
remember—as a help to her and for her 
family’s betterment. 

ew 


As vegetables are often cooked in the 
home kitchen, the cooking water is 
thrown away. Yet this water has 
absorbed valuable mineral salts from the 
vegetables. But this is not so with well- 
made Vegetable Soup, for it blends the 
vegetables in a rich liquid that contains 











a few minutes. It’s then all ready. 
vw 


And the children! Don’t they just 
love to dodge the vegetables! They 
always have one eye cocked on the 
dessert. Yet they are the very ones who 
most need the health-promoting 
vegetable foods. It’s a real relief to see 
how eagerly they eat Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup. 


vow 


Don't forget, either, that there are 
twenty-one different Campbell’s Soups. 
Each in its own way can be a real aid to 
you in your meal planning. The complete 
list is printed on every Campbell’s Soup 
label and you will find it an ever-present 
help in the daily choosing for your table. 
Your grocer has, or will gladly get for 
you, any of these soups you select. 











their goodness in its full strength. 
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A MEAL SOUP 


BELONGS 





12 cents a can. 
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XQUISITE as only Paris can 

make a handkerchief, amusingly 

chic as only Paris can make ac- 
cessories like the sachets and case pic- 
tured with the handkerchiefs, this page 
includes a wealth of Christmas-gift sug- 
gestions. Designs Nos. 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 
17, 18 and 19 are included in Transfer 
658. No. 9 is blue linen, with a rolled 
white hem, appliquéd with a white 
swan which floats on white embroidered 
waves. No. 10 has a light-tan border 
and a brown rolled hem. The bouquets 
of flowers are embroidered in each 
corner in yellow, orange and green. No. 
11 is lavender linen with white rolled 
hem, the flower and butterfly appli- 
quéd and embroidered in white. White 
linen is buttonholed in orange to border 
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No. 14, and eighteen tiny orange flowers 
with green leaves are embroidered in 
each corner. No. 15 and No. 19, in the 
lower corners, are handkerchiefs for a 
little girl and a little boy, in white linen 
appliquéd with Noah’s ark figures and 
soldiers in very gay colors. No. 17 has 
an appliquéd border and purple flowers 
embroidered in each corner, and No. 18 
is white linen decorated with a wreath 
in minute cross-stitch. 

Of the tiny handkerchief sachets, 
which are so attractive to give with 
handkerchiefs and which are illustrated 
across the top of the page, Nos. 1 and 
7 are of white satin edged with white 
silk cord and decorated with hand- 
painted figures outlined in black em- 
broidery. They are three inches square. 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Transfer may be secured from any stere selling Lavies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 





Handkerchief transfer, 35 cents. 
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In WINTER: - 


How gratefully your skin responds 
to the gentle touch of thel lew Complete Wood bury Facial 


































smoothness in Winter? Does it chap? 


OES your skin lose its lovely, soft 
D Your drug store or toilet goods counter can 
Does it feel rough and “gratey” to the fingertips? supply you with the new Complete Woodbury 
Then you will want to begin at once to give Facial. Or, let us send you a trial set, containing 
it the care it needs—the soothing, caressing pro- enough of the soap and creams for seven gener- 
tection of the new Complete Woodbury Facial. ous treatments, also one of the new Tressettes, 
After the very first treatment, you will be an ingenious band that holds your hair back while 
delighted at the improvement in your com- you are creaming your face. Give yourself a 
plexion. So radiant ...so clear... Askin Woodbury Facial every day for aweek,and then— 
you love to touch!” 


‘The new Complete Woodbury Facial is the 
natural way to care for the skin. It penetrates 


Soft, smooth, fragrant ... a-blush 
with natural color... Such is the skin 
and cleanses the millions of tiny pores, so that cared for in this simple, new way 
the natural oils can work their way through to the 
outer surface of your skin, keeping it soft and 
pliable... gloriously smooth even in Winter! 

And the new Complete Woodbury Facial is 
so immediately effective because it combines the 
use of Woodbury’s Creams with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap—each one formulated to work in 
harmony with the others. 

Woodbury’s Cold Cream—soothing and 
caressing—to soften and dissolve the dust 
particles that lurk deep down in the pores. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, with its bland, foamy 
lather to wash away every vestige of soiled 


And Woodbury’s 


cream from the pore-depths. 





3 And now the final step. With the tips of your 

° fingers, apply lightly Woodbury’- Facial Cream 
which tones the skin by supplying just the right 
amount of natural moisture without loading or clog- 
ging the pores. This finishing cream is greaseless 
and gives that soft, velvety texture so much desired, 


forewarned though you are—you will be astonished 
at the radiant loveliness your mirror will reflect. 
After that, give yourself a Complete Woodbury 
Facial once or twice a week, to keep the pore- 





2 With a soft cloth or cleansing tissue remove 
° the surplus cream, always with an upward 
motion, Now, wash the face and neck with 


depths always exquisitely clean—using Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap in between times, as directed 


warm water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, in the booklet around every cake. Write today 
working the creamy lather well into the skin ; Z : ; 
J Rg Pater ee ages e aor merry for your trial set,enclosing 2 5c in stamps or coin. 


soiled cream which otherwise would remain 
in the pores. Rinse thoroughly with warm 
water, then a dash of cold water or a piece 
of ice wrapped in one thickness of cloth. 


1 Wring a cloth from hot water and hold it against the face 

* to thoroughly open the pores. Then massage Woodbury’s 
Cold Cream well into the skin with an upward and outward 
motion, covering the face and neck thoroughly with the cream. 
Notice how gently it penetrates into the pores and softens and 
loosens the embedded dirt and dust particles. 


The Andrew Jerg-ns Company 
1823 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 25c (stamps or coin) please send me the Seven Day 
Trial Set of the new Complete Woodbury Facial and a Tressette. 


Just mail the coupon for 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 1823 


your generous 
trial set 





“acial Cream—greaseless and refreshing—to Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
tone up the skin. 

Just three simple steps, but you can readily un- . 
derstand why this home-given Facial is so truly ; oe ee ity fe Se oR eT 


professional in its results. 








© 1928, The Andrew Jergens Company 
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Painted Gifts for (ghristmas 


By EDNA SELENA CAVE 
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G ail there are usually a few tag ends or last-minute gifts that in- 
; d sist upon appearing in the most disturbing way. Most of 
the novelties pictured are of tin, but there are two or three of 
a} wood, just to prove that the designs may be used as success- 
fully on another background. Almost everyone has some discards that 
will prove practical foundations for the making of the colorful painted 
gift . . . perhaps there is a tray, or at any rate there will be some tin 
boxes that have contained candy, nuts, cigarettes or even a typewriter 
ribbon. The last, when given a jolly coat of lacquer and decorated with 
tiny posies, is transformed into a stamp box; the candy boxes after be- We a ee 
ing decorated may be filled with homemade candies, stuffed dates, 
salted nuts or candied grapefruit peel. Tin and wooden novelties hav- 
ing a background color can also be had, all ready for the , 1} 
final decorations. The equipment is not expensive and = 
includes the quick-drying lacquers for the foundation 
color, carbon paper, cans of white and black enamel, a 
few camel’s-hair paintbrushes in large and small sizes, 
tubes of oil colors in crimson lake, orange vermilion, new 
blue, Antwerp blue, mauve, emerald green, flake white, 
lampblack and zinc yellow, and Transfer No. 664. 
When the foundation of the novelty needs renewing, 
as will be the case when using discards, or when it has 
(Continued on Page 49) 

























Transfer No. 664 

































































Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Transfers, 35 cents. 
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Lapy Lavery, famous beauty, has a 
chastely elegant dressing table (left). A 
priceless Venetian mirror hangs above 
pale pink ruffles. Between quaint Chelsea 
candlesticks stand jars of Pond’s Two 
Creams and Skin Freshener. Of them 
Lady Lavery says:—“I have always used 
Pond’s Creams! Now I use the new 
Cleansing Tissues so silky and fine, 
and the Freshener, ideal with 
the Creams.” 


too, 


Tue Viscountess Curzon’s dressing 
table (right) reveals the restrained taste 
of a long line of aristocrats. Gold-iopped 
vials and boxes emblazoned with the 
Curzon crest are grouped around Pond’s 
Two Creams and Skin Freshener. Of 
the Pond’s method Lady Curzon says, 
“Tt’s a straightforward way of keeping 
jfit—one can do it all oneself, at home or 
wherever one may be.” 
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FOUR DELIGHTFUL DRESSING TABLES 


characteristic of their [. ove l y owners 


\ JHAT dressing table does not reflect the 

personality of its lovely owner? It mirrors 
her taste, her discriminations, her little indulgences. 
In terms of creams and lotions, perfumes and 
powders, and many another dainty mystery, it is 
eloquent of her very self. 

sut all dressing tables supply one need—they 
help a woman care for her looks! 

Because Pond’s Cold and Vanishing Creams, 
Cleansing Tissues and Skin Freshener are of such 
dependable worth, they are found on the dressing 
tables of lovely and distinguished women every- 
where. They are their choice for quick, convenient 
daily use at home. 


This is how you, yourself, should proceed with 


Mrs. RicHarp P. Davipson, granddaughter of the late Mark 

Hanna of Ohio, has a dressing table (below) which expresses the 

Taffeta bouffant hangings are 

matched by green jars of Pona’s Two Creams. Mrs. Davidson 
says, “I have adored Pond’s Creams for years.” 


“e 
Fr 


youth of its vivacious owner. 

























the daily use of these four famous preparations 
made by Pond’s: 

Cleanse your skin with Pond’s Cold Cream at 
least twice a day, always after exposure and every 
night before retiring. Apply the cream generously 
with upward, outward strokes, over face and neck, 
allowing its penetrating oils to soak into the tiny 
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Four DELIGHTFUL AIDS 
to BEAuTYy 
Pona’s Cold Cream keeps lovely faces ex- 
quisitely fresh and deeply cleansed, Pona’s 
Cleansing Tissues—soft, ample, remove cold 
cream in a dainty way. Pond’s Skin Fresh- 
ener—a new, delightful tonic for the skin 
tones, invigorates, refreshes. Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream guards fragile skins and affords a 
velvety base for powder. 


Marit tHE Coupon wirnu 10¢ for 

package of Pond’s 4 preparations— 

Cold Cream, Cleansing Tissues, Skin 
Freshener and Vanishing Cream. 

Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. M 

107 Hudson Street, New York City 


Name 
Street 


City State 


Copyright, 1928, Pond’s Extract Company 
Pp I 


air passages and dislodge the grime and powder. 
Then use the inviting new Pond’s Cleansing 
-to remove the 
surplus cream and the loosened dirt. For extra 
scrupulous cleanliness repeat these two steps. 


Tissues—snowy-white, large, fine 


Next, if it is a daytime cleansing you are having, 
flick on Pond’s Skin Freshener, briskly. Notice 
how it tones and firms your skin—the healthful, 
tingling glow it engenders. 

Then for protection and to serve as a foundation 
for powder, apply just a little of Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream. It gives a magnolia-petal quality to 
your skin, a finish that makes your powder last 
for hours and hours. Read the inviting offer and 
mail the coupon below. 


Mrs. W. K. VANDERBILT'S dressing room for guests is graced by 

a lovely old French coitfeuse (below). Chinese porcelain vases 

are accompanied by green jars of Pond’s Two Creams. Mrs. 

Vanderbilt says, “Through a multitude of engagements Pond’s 
will give you the assurance of being your best self.” 
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"M SO GLAD to get out of the 
kitchen!” And no wonder. 
Living-room, bedroom, and 
dining-room are all cheer- 
fully decked out —while the poor 
kitchen, at best, has been a somber, 
tired-looking room of work. 


It always will be the workshop of 
the house. And for that very reason, 
color now comes into the kitchen— 
gay and brilliant color, the surest 
cure for that tired, worn look so many 
kitchens have. 

Hazel Dell Brown, decorator, has 
tried the color cure on the kitchen you 
see here. Gone is the workaday effect. 
Walls, woodwork, and windows sing 
with color. And the floor is where 
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is the cure for that 
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This Arabesq design, No. 9301, has the new 

















— ™ Acepagencremne meni ay 





Below—Inlaid Design No. 462 





the real transformation began. 

Instead of much-scrubbed 
boards, a smooth, colorful 
floor that might have graced an 
old English dining-hall greets 
the housewife. This Arabesq 
floor is just one of many new 
effects in Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum that “cure” tired-looking 
rooms, that end heavy floor- 
cleaning care. For the new 
Accolac Process gives these Armstrong 
Floors a dirt-resisting lacquer finish you 
can dust clean. No spotting. No stain- 
ing. Even hot grease wipes right up. 





* JASPE - 






Above — Arabesq Design 
No. 9311. All Arabesq 
linoleum is now made by 
Accolac Process. 


PRINTED 








brocessed with Accolac. 





















Armstrong's 
Linoleum Floors 


FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


and ARMSTRONG’S 


Accolac process finish that resists dirt, protects the 


rich colors, makes cleaning easter. 


ing kitchen J 


Good merchants near you display 
these latest Armstrong’s Accolac P’ oc- 
essed Linoleum Floors. These : ct- 
chants will install your new {.00r 
quickly, permanently, inexpensi ely 
—tright over your old floor, cemen:'ng 
it in place over builders’ deadening 
felt. Then your floor joys begin. 


7 vy 7 
NEW BOOK BY HAZEL DELL BR¢ WN 
“The Attractive Home—How to Pla: Its 
Decoration” tells you how to create color 
schemes for all types of rooms, large ind 
small. This color-illustrated guide «!so 
brings you a “Decorator’s Data Sheet’ 1nd 
an offer of the author’s free, personal !ielp 
in decorating your home. Send 10c in stamps 
to cover mailing costs. (Canada, 20.) 
Armstrong Cork Company, 


Ss. * Look jr the 
Floor Division, 912 Mary CIRCLE A 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. joie'.\ah 
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Making (christmas Gay With Felts 


By CHRISTINE Ferry and MaREN THORESEN 





HIS is the day of color. We use it very daringly 
«. for all sorts of purposes from automobiles and 
‘| sports clothes to bathroom fixtures and kitchen 

{4 utensils. It peeps into our closets, and all the 
ast’ household accessories are gay with it. And so, 
naturally. this will be a colorful Christmas and those of us 
who like to manipulate materials in a decorative way will find 
in felt a stimulating palette with which to work, for it comes 
ina wide range of colors—from vivid to grayed tones. It is, 
furthermore, one of the most versatile of materials—firm 
but pliable, has sufficient body to need no edge finish when 
cut into flower forms, and yet adjusts itself readily to the 
shape of any article which it may be used to cover. When 
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wet it can be molded with the 
Iron into all sorts of interesting 
shape 


CLOSET HANGERS— When 


it cc s to the making of 
Chris’ .as-gift novelties, first of 
all sh . \d be considered the new felt-covered closet hangers— 
so eas to make and so practical that it is amazing no one 
has t ought of doing them before. Haven't you often 
searc’. d frantically for a frock only to find it in a heap on 


the ¢ set floor? Georgette and soft silken things seem to 
have peculiar propensity for slipping from their moorings. 
The wer is—use felt. 

W. jen hangers and wire hangers, both fat and lean, can 
all be camouflaged into seeming to be other than what they 
are b means of gay felts and touches of yarn embroidery. 
First. here is the hook to be covered. Cut a narrow strip of 
felt- shout half an inch—and several times longer than the 
hook. hold one end securely over the tip and proceed to 
Wrap che strip snugly around the wire in an overlapping 
fashion, covering the end in the process of winding. At the 
_ “rap around the frame and fasten securely with sewing 
S Ches, 

To cover a simple wooden hanger, either flat or round, cut 
a piece of felt a little longer than the frame and wide enough 
to cover and baste the edges together in an upright fashion 
along the center top. Trim so that only one-eighth of an 
Inch remains and buttonhole with coarse yarn in a contrast- 
Ing color in what is known as tailor buttonholing—the stitch 





used on clothing—spaced about a 
quarter of an inch apart. To finish cut 
a few flower and leaf shapes and attach 
at base of hook. This gives a pretty 
effect when the hanger is in use. 

A simple daisylike flower is made by 
cutting a two-inch circle and slashing it 
at intervals from the edge to within 
about half an inch of the center. Next 
take a circle about one inch, or a little 
less, in diameter and of a contrasting 
color, slash it in a similar way, and fas- 
ten in the center of the larger circle with 
a knot of yarn. It is also a simple 
matter to cut.a pattern of a four-petaled- 
rose shape from a two-inch square of 
paper folded twice midway. This flower 
like the one on the hanger at the top of 
the page should have a fringed cen- 
ter held with a yarn knot. Leaves may 
be cut about two inches in length anda 
little less than an inch in width, taper- 
ing to a point at the tip. 


The nimble-fin- 


gered will delight 


in making these 
attractive gift sug- 


gestions in felt. 


Decorated with 
wool embroidery 
or appliqué, they 
are as practical as 
they are effective. 








Hanger No. 1 was covered with rose felt buttonholed with 
black yarn. The flowers are medium-blue felt with yellow 
centers, and yellow felt with black centers; the leaves are 
a medium shade of grayish green felt. 

It is an equally simple matter to cover a wire hanger of the 
type having two flat wings or shoulders— No. 2—and in this 
case there is a chance for a little decorative stitchery on the 
flat surface. Cut two pieces—upper and under—for each 
wing fully a quarter of an inch larger than the wing on all 
edges and baste together just outside the frame, stretching 
the felt snugly. Trim edges if necessary to even them, and 
then whip with yarn of contrasting color, first in one direc- 
tion and then in the other, over the edges projecting beyond 
the frame. Do the embroidery on the upper sections before 
mounting. The model was rose felt embroidered in daisy 
stitch with three shades of violet, 
blue, yellow and green, faced—or 
, backed—with yellow and whipped 
Ps with yellow and the darker shade 
of violet. Flowers like those on the 
first hanger were fastened 
at the base of the hook. 

Then there is the shaped 
hanger, either wire or wood, 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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When Beauty is at stake 
—take care 


Use a soap made for the sole purpose of safeguarding good complexions— 


a soap containing Nature's greatest cleanser— Olive Oil 


— 














IME was when women were told 
jee no soap on your face.” For 
then all soaps were judged to be too 
harsh. And Nature’s great skin cleans- 
ers—the oils of olive and palm— 
were beyond the reach of most. 


Today the advice of skin specialists 
is wash the face for natural beauty. And 
today the prized olive oil that sooth- 
ingly cleanses pores and keeps skin 
tissues youthful and fresh, is found 
scientifically blended in a great complexion 
soap, Palmolive. 


Modern make-up methods require, above all 
else, a thoroughly c/ean skin as a necessary base 
for cosmetics. And natural beauty is impossible 
if the skin itself is not properly cared for, is not 
carefully cleansed by the use of a soap espe- 
cially made for fostering good complexions. 


Palmolive was developed in response to this 
need. Its bland emollient oils, in scientific blend, 
gently penetrate the pores, release their accumu- 
lations, keep the skin fabric conditioned to meet 
the abuse modern life gives complexions. 


For your sake and ours, we publish this in 
the interest of all concerned who value a good 
complexion. Some people, we learn, think ordi- 
nary toilet soaps, soaps claiming to be “for the 
complexion,” have Palmolive effects on the skin. 


That is wrong. They don’t. Palmolive com- 
plexions come only from Palmolive. 


Today it is the beauty soap of the world. 
Even in beauty-wise Paris, home of cosmetics, 
Palmolive has supplanted French soaps by the 
score—is today one of the two largest-selling 
soaps in France. For French women find in 
Palmolive their ideal in a soap—have given it 
a pinnacle place, for its cosmetic qualities, in 
beauty culture. 


No soap, we believe, can excel in all things. 
After 64 years of soap study, we are convinced 
that a soap effective for general use cannot be 
gentle enough for the delicate skin texture. 
So Palmolive is made and offered for ONE 





In Paris, itself, Palmolive fast 
supplanting French soaps 


In France, mecca of the beauty seeker, home 


cosmetic art in its most sophisticated aspects, Palmolive 
Palmolive is one of the two 
largest-selling soaps in France today! Please remember this 
when tempted to “try” an unproved soap on your face. 


is supplanting French soaps. 


Palmolive Radio Hour—Broadcast every Wednesday night—from 9:30 to 


10:30 p. m., eastern time; 8:30 to 9:30 p. m., central time 
WEAF and 32 stations associated with The National Broadcast 


K E E P HAT 


exclusive purpose, the fostering and 
safeguarding of a good complexion. 
To gently guard your youth and 
charm, and for nothing else. 

Women by the thousands, largely 
on expert advice, have turned to 
Palmolive; and the results in beauty 
held and youth retained have made 
“that schoolgirl complexion” the rule, 
rather than the exception. 


Hence today Palmolive has become 
the largest-selling toilet soap in the world— 
favorite of millions in every land and clime. 


There are, we admit, toilet soaps at 25c and 


more that approach Palmolive quality. But 
Palmolive—due to enormous production— 
sells for but 10c, no more than ordinary soaps. 

When you are asked to “try” another soap 
that claims Palmolive quality and resul:-, sake 
care! When beauty is at stake use genuine 
Palmolive, a soap you know is safe to 1se— 
a soap that embodies Nature’s formi'a to 
“Keep That Schoolgirl Complexion.” C: gate 


Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Retail 
Price 


10c 


—over station 


ing Company. 4188 
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Soap from trees 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the soothing 
beauty oils from the olive tree, the African palm and 


coconut palm—and no other fats whatsoever. 


That is why Palmolive Soap is the natural color 


t it is—for palm and olive oils, nothing else, give 
molive its green color! 


The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive blend— 
and that is one of the world’s priceless beauty secrets. 
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y, oys for the Uery,Small * 
yw, «VE Easy to Make 


Dolls Designed by Georaia E. Haney 
Animals Designed by BLANCHE M. Brcin 


No. 660 




















































3 unusual rag dolls. Their 

By owners will appreciate that \ 

4] they are soft and cuddly \ 
wa%ee} and very appealing. Mother | 


will realize that they can be kept clean 

and fresh and are very simple to make. 

The three dolls shown above are in- 
cluded in design No. 660. It includes 

one stuffed body and three covers, a boy, 

a girl and a pickaninny. The first two 
covers are to be made in flesh-colored sa- 
teen and the third in chocolate-colored sa- 
teen, and all three are opened like a pillow 
case down the back. This allows them to be 
taken off the original stuffing doll and washed, 
ironed flat and put back. They can be lightly 
basted into place. The little girl on the left is 
dressed in pink; her bonnet edge and the neck 
, and sleeves of her dress are blanket-stitched in 
» light blue. Blanket-stitching holds in place her 











) blac). slippers and white socks. The little boy at 
the :ight is dressed in blue, and the pickaninny 
is dressed in yellow-flowered bonnet and dress 
trin:med with plain yellow. She has red slippers 
and yellow stockings. Her hair and features are 


wget 











Roo - . 
Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journau Patterns; or by 








ish 
pound of cotton. 
are painted with India ink and a small 
brush. 
pink sateen and he, too, has painted spots 
of black. The rabbit is toweling, with pink 
sateen scraps left over from the pig making 
a lining for his ears, a pink nose of sateen 
appliquéd on, and big pink embroidered eyes of 
mercerized embroidery cotton, outlined in black. 
A jaunty pink bow makes him very dressed up. 
They are all enchanting Christmas playfellows and re- 
quire only an hour or two to make. 


mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


embroidered with colored silk. Irish 
the terrier, Grunt the pig and Jackie 
the rabbit, who appear at the bottom 
of the page, are included in design No. 
657. Irish stands 14 inches high, Grunt 
is 9 inches high and Jackie 12 inches 
high, measuring to the top of his ears. 
Irish is made of 1% yard of white Turk- 
toweling, stuffed with about a 
His black markings 


The pig is made of half a yard of 


Toy patterns, 35 cents. 
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|] HESE beguiling appliqués for children’s belong- 
ings can be used for pillows, laundry bags, towels, 
wash cloths and bibs, or for dresses, bed covers, 
curtains and nursery decorations. As designed they 
<=) are done in fadeless gingham. A is done on a wash 
cloth with lavender border; the duck is lavender with orange 
feet and bill and a black embroidered eye. B is a pillow of 
orange sateen, with a yellow figured binding; the rabbits are yel- 
low. C, a second wash cloth, has a yellow border and a yellow- 
and-orange duck. D isa laundry bag of unbleached cotton, 
appliquéd with bands of light and dark green; the rooster has a 
yellow body, lavender, green, orange and yellow feathers and a 
comb of red figured in a tiny chintz pattern. E is a bib of un- 
bleached cotton, bound with green; the busy little duck is yellow 
with orange bill and feet. F is a yellow-bordered bath towel, with 
a giraffe in burnt orange; the appliquéd spots and horns are 
brown. The very end of the tail is allowed to fray. G is a pil- 
Transfer No. 655 D low of yellow sateen bound in black; the hurrying elephant is 
bright green. H is a bath towel bordered in green; the monkey 
is green with a red figured hat and coat. Designs A, B, C, E and G are E Transfer No. 656 
included in transfer No. 656, and designs D, F and H in transfer No. 655. 
Turn and baste the edges under accurately, pin, then baste to foundation 
material. Use fine hemming stitch, and press carefully on both sides. 



































ei No. 655 Lo os ee : Transfer No. 655 


Transfer No. 656 G 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Transfers, 35 cents« 
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New Chrysler ‘75°’ Coupe (with rumble seat), $1535. (Wire wheels extra) 






























































Style and Action That Confer Enduring Delight 


Owning a new Chrysler is such an 


enduring delight. 


Every day you take new pride in its 
new and distinctive style that re-styles 
all motor cars. 


For the new Chrysler is graceful. New 
slender-profile chromium-plated ra- 
diator, harmonizing with cowl 
mouldings — “air-wing” fenders — 
new arched-window silhouette so 
pleasing inside and outside the car. 


It is unusually comfortable. Roomi- 


ness without bulk. Deep, finely up- 
holstered saddle spring seat cushions. 


It is so easy to handle and to control. 
Parking is effortless. Speed and. power 
for any trafic need. Unusual safety, 
due to light-action internal-expanding 


hydraulic 4-wheel brakes, not affected 
by any weather. 


Dependability — day-in-and-day-out 
trouble-free performance. An out- 
standing Chrysler characteristic. 


No wonder women everywhere pre- 
fer a car so distinctively stylish, so 


ance and value equal to the new 


Chrysler. 


handy and so invariably depend- 
able. The more so that hundreds 
of dollars— yes, even a thousand— 
1s C yy more cannot buy style, perform- 


New Chrysler ““75"— Nine Body Styles priced from $1535 to $2245. New Chrysler “65” — Six Body Styles priced from $1040 to $1145, f. 0. b. Detroit. (Wire wheels extra.) 





(No. 3 of a series) 





DON?T WAIT 


till your second honeymoon— 
to find out about quiet, smooth- 
running window shade rollers 
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Modern Versions of Decorated Narrors 





‘Decorations by Frank WV. Andrews 


= 








the makers of 


“Land sakes, George Apple- 
by, what are you up to?” 

Can’t blame Mrs. Appleby 
for being surprised. Only ten 
minutes to catch the train 
which will take them home 
from their ‘second honey- 
moon.” And here’s George, 
two hundred and thirty-three 
pounds of him, teetering on 
that very fragile chair and 
apparently trying to balance 
the window shade on the tip 
of his nose. 

“Keep cool, mother,” says 
George, “I’m just finding out 
what kind of window shade 
rollers they use in this hotel... 
Ah, here it is on the end— 
Columbia. We're going to have 
Columbia Rollers when we 
get home.” 

Gwo ow cw 

HEN your patience 

with those old shade 
rollers (the jumpy, squawky 
kind) is exhausted, go to your 
shade man and tell him that 
you think life is too short to 
be wasted juggling with old- 
fashioned rollers. Tell him you 
want the NEW Columbia Roll- 
ers on your shades—the kind 
with 30% to 40% reserve 
power—nickel plated ends— 

RUST PROOF-—self-lubrica- 
ting bearings that are QUIET. 


Columbia 


SHADE ROLLERS 
Q) (sed Cverywhere inPeautifu LFomes 






Made by 





Cloth 


Columbia 


© Columbia Mills, inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Window Shades 
and Shade 





TRAY, book ends, and flower 
A boxes of mirrors mounted in 
brilliantly colored tin are 
decorated with gay, modern designs. 
At the bottom of the page, left, a 
gay picture is framed in mirror 
bound with passe partout. The four 
stencil designs are included in Trans- 
fer No. 661. The design exposed by 
the stencil is covered with a thin coat 
of white shellac put on with a small 
camel’s-hair brush. When dry, the 
colors are put on with tempera or 
show-card paints. When the colors 
have dried thoroughly a thin coating 
of varnish is put over the painted 
parts only. Mistakes 
may be cleaned off with 
alcohol or turpentine. 





























Transfer 
No. 661 


For information as to ordering undecorated mirror boxes ready for 
painting, send a stamped self-addressed envelope to the Needlework 
Department, Ladies’ Home Fournal, Philadelphia. 





Patterns may be secured from stores selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or from Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York 
City. Transfer designs, 35 cents. 
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Old Dutch is perfect for por- 
celain and enamel—doesn’t 
scratch— preserves the beauty 
of the surface, and assures 


Healthful Cleanliness. 
















Old Dutch protects your family with 


‘Flealthful Cleanliness 


and guards the beauty of your bathroom 










Healthful Cleanliness—so important in the bathroom—sparkling porcelain, glistening metal, spotless walls 
and floors. That’s what you have when you use Old Dutch Cleanser. No soap rings, tarnish or discolora- 
tions—not a speck of dirt anywhere. 

And you may be sure there are no dangerous invisible impurities either, because Old Dutch possesses a 
cleaning energy scientifically described as similar to “adsorption,” which takes up and carries away the 
invisible impurities which, more often than is generally realized, endanger health. 















There is nothing else like Old Dutch. It is distinctive in 
quality and character. Under the microscope you see 
that its particles are flaky and flat-shaped as illustrated in 
this drawing. Old Dutch makes a smooth, clean 
sweep which safely and surely removes all un- 
cleanliness. No scratches to hold dirt and im- 


. and make further cleaning more difficult. 














Old Dutch Cleanser homes are Healthful homes 


Because of its safety and efficiency, Old Dutch is recom- 
mended for cleaning porcelain and enamel, tile, metal, fix- 
tures, painted walls, and enameled woodwork, etc. You 
will like Old Dutch because the work is done better and 
more quickly and easily. Results obtained show its use to 
be a distinct advance in housecleaning efficiency. Econom- 
ical—a little goes a long way. Doesn't harm the hands. 
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Does Your Mirror 
say Powder- 
or Beauty 


If only powder didn’t SHOW! If you could use 
it to achieve JUST BEAUTY! Marvelous if 
possible. To have again the undimmed, velvety 
skin of childhood loveliness . . . to have your mir- 
ror say “‘beauty"’ and not “ powder.”’ 


ELL, THEN, PRINCESS PAT does give 

just beauty ... without the slightest 

hint of ‘“‘powder appearance”... 
and your intelligence will quickly recognize 
the reasons. Then you will want to try. 
As you ordinarily powder—and peer into 
your mirror—you now observe a chalky, 
powdery appearance. Try as you will, you 
cannot altogether banish it. Your mirror 
still says powder. And it always will—until 
you use powder without the usual ingre- 
dients that give the customary chalky ap- 
pearance. 
These ingredients are banished in Princess 
Pat. Precious almond repiaces usual starch. 
Instead of harshness, there is softness. The 
very feel of Princess Pat is a caress to the 
skin. Watch as you apply this utterly dif- 
ferent powder. Subtly, magically, it trans- 
forms the skin. It merges, blends, becomes 
as the very skin itself made perfect. Rub 
it on well, for permanence. No fear that 
you will ever get too much. 
Now then! After you have powdered, what happens? 
Oil comes upon the skin gradually, yet surely. Usual 
powders become ‘‘ patchy’ and unlovely. You have to 
use more powder—with not the happiest results. 
On the contrary, the almond in Princess Pat has an 
affinity for oils from the skin glands—usually called 
pores. As oils appear—and they do on every skin— 
they are absorbed by almond. Thus the distressing 
shine is prevented—even on the nose. Powder is no 
longer dislodged, nor beauty marred. Wonderful? 
Yes, of course! 
And think! This same characteristic of Princess Pat, 
giving untold appearance beauty, likewise assures you 
a fine textured, healthy skin. The oil glands are not 
sealed—just relieved. They are never choked. Con- 
sequently they do not become distended. If already 
distended, Princess Pat powder gives every assist- 
ance to make them normally invisible again. 
But it is beauty without powder appearance that is 
the first thought of every woman. That is why women 
who know choose Princess Pat to begin with..... 
for make-up beauty that always passes for supreme 
natural loveliness. Jndeed your mirror never says 
** powder.” 
Of course, though, the added virtue of improved skin 
texture is equally well loved as time passes... as pores 
become superbly fine, as the skin becomes delight- 
fully soft and pliant, as blemishes vanish. 
And now, if you have read carefully, learned the un- 
usual advantages of Princess Pat you will surely want 
to try it. 
Your favorite toilette goods counter can supply Prin- 
cess Pat almond base powder—in two weights. These 
are regular weight, in the oblong box, and a splendidly 
adherent light weight pow- 
der in round box. Both 
weights are made with the 
famous almond base. 


Princess Pat 
PRINCESS PAT, LTD. 
FRE 2709 S. Wells St:, Dept. 32-C, 


Chicago 
Check shade you prefer [] Olde Ivory [J Flesh 
O)White [Brunette [Ochre [J Mauve 








Name (Print) 


Street... 


City and State RPE ee Te ; 
One sample free; additional samples 10c each. 
















































































































N THE top picture—a man- 
nish package uses gummed 
tape to hold an extra piece 

of gold paper in place; for an 
irregularly shaped package two 
large circles of paper, one of 
Chinese blue-green silver flecked, 
the other—used as lining—of 
silver, are caught up around the 
package with silver tinsel, the 
frill at the top showing the lin- 
ing; a child’s package is done 
up in plain green with large red 
elephant seals on the top and on 
all four sides. It is tied with gold 
cord in a bow with many 
loops, each loop having a 
tiny jingling bell strung on 
it. The striped paper ona 
round box is slit and over- 
lapped at the top, where it 
can be fastened with seals. 
Center—a package in 
black-and-gold paper is 


nusual (ohristmas Packages 


Wrapped by Ev.izaBeTH Marriorr KING 




























fastened with a large 
gold star, its beams of 
gold gummed _ ribbon 
ending in tiny stars. 
Silver paper is tied with 
silver cord, its dozen 
ends finished with tiny 
silver stars. A_ little 
package done up in 
plain green paper is tied 
with green fiber ribbon 
and bears an effective 
gold Chinese good-luck 
seal. A very modern 
flower of red-and-white 
paper is tied with red 
fiber ribbon onto a 
package wrapped in 
gold with black polka 
dots. A fold of plain 
gold is used on top. 
Bottom—mistletoe 
and real pine cones or 
pine needles, touched 
up with a little silver 
radiator paint, are used 
effectively. A large box 
is done with black-and- 
gold paper, tied with 
red wool, decorated 


with a big Chinese good-luck 
seal and a spray of large pine 


Stagecoach-figured 


paper in bright red wraps 
a small box that is tied with 
gold and tinkling little bells. 


CAVA B. MERRILL 
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give 
for Christmas , 





but 





her this 


see that she has tt for a Happy New Year 


{ F she is like most women, Yuletide gifts of ers instead of one. Good golden soap blended, by 


i. automatic ash sifters and self-wringing mops, the exclusive Fels-Naptha process, with plenty of 
.0 matter how useful they are, will never fill naptha. 


er heart with glee! 


You cansmell the naptha! And naptha, you know, is 


4 


If we dolled up Fels-Naptha Soap in holly and 
ibbons, and advertised “Give your wife this 


2 


welcome help for Christmas,” some husband 
night do it! Perish the thought! We’re against 
it! We believe Christmas is the time for frilly, 


fussy, gay-hearted gifts! 
But after Christmas, to take every trace of 
turkey gravy off her best tablecloth and lighten 


each washing all through the year, your wife 
should have Fels-Naptha. 


And Fels-Naptha will do it because 
Fels-Naptha brings her extra help! Two clean- 





WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


© 1928, Fels & Co. 


the safe, gentle cleaner used in “dry cleaning.” So 
when your wife does the wash with Fels-Naptha, 
she gets naptha, the dirt-loosener, and soap, 
the dirt-remover, working together—dissolv- 
ing the dirt and carrying it away— making the 
clothes fresh and clean without hard rubbing. 

Fels-Naptha does excellent work in either 
machine or tub. It washes clean in cool, hot and 
lukewarm water, or when the clothes are boiled. 
And Fels-Naptha’s mild suds are kind to your 
wife’s hands! 


So remember—not on the Christmas list, but 
on the grocery list. And now go out and get 
her something as sweetly feminine as an ostrich 


feather fan—and a Merry Christmas to you. 


Fets & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Thank goodness | 

Seeded 
raisins 

that pour/ 





HINK OF IT. Seeded raisins as ready 
7. use as milk or eggs or sugar. That 
you set out with the other ingredients 
of your recipe and use direct from the 
carton that brings them to you. Not in 
a sticky mass as ordinary seeded raisins 
are; but loose so they pour! These are 
Sun-Maid Puffed. 

Their seeds removed by a special pro- 
cess that retains the juice, they are richer, 
too, in the muscat flavor you want. 

Surely you will not bother with old- 
style seeded raisins when you can get 
this convenient, finer, yet inexpensive 
kind. It means just a slight change in the 
way you ask your grocer. Instead of say- 
ing “seeded raisins,” say “Sun-Maid 
Putfed.” 

Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Cali- 


fornia. Producers also of seedless Sun- 


Maid Nectars, actually grape-like. 










































































Designs for 


ae3]1 V ING in an age when machine- 
fa) made things are so easily avail- 
d Mivant!| Able. the traditions of fine design 
} e74| in hand needlework seem to be 
SeaummeS) lying out to an alarming de- 
gree. It is by the efforts of such organiza- 
tions as the Guild of Needle and Bobbin 
Crafts of New York that really fine design 
still finds its way to the hands of those to 
whom needlework is a joy. This organiza- 
tion makes its aim to preserve designs and 
technics of old work, to create fine new 
designs and to adapt old designs to mod- 
ern uses as well. 

Designed by the Guild of Needle and 
Bobbin Crafts especially for the JOURNAL, 
the three designs for quilted pillows which 


Distinguished 


Pillow Quilting 


























—— 


are reproduced above and which are 
included in Transfer No. 659, are dis- 
tinguished by unusual beauty and are 
enormously effective. They may beworked 
in quilting with a layer of cotton wadding 
between the cotton on which the design 
is stamped and the silk which is being 


used, or done in the older Trapunto style 


in which the design is given an embossed, 
bas-relief effect by means of cotton stuffing 
introduced through slits in the under side 
of the stamped cotton. After the stuffing 
is put in, the slit is basted lightly together. 

The pillows may be done in taffeta, 
satin or in crépe de chine with equal ef- 
fectiveness. The above designs are charm- 
ing in pale green, rose, light blue, lavender 











Designs by the 
Guild of Needle and Bobbin (rafts 
of New York 


or yellow for the boudoir. They make de- 
lightful little pillows for the bed, the 
chaise longue, or for the cosy window seat. 
They are, however, sufficiently distin- 
guished to use for drawing-room pillows 
and are stunning in Burgundy red, old blue 
or deep green. A smart effect is achieved 
by doing the stitching in a contrasting 
color or in gold thread. 

Mercerized embroidery cotton will be 
found more satisfactory for quilting than 
will sewing silk, which is apt to fray. 

The pillow at the top of the page may 
be used without the border if a smaller size 
is preferred, and any number of additional 
elliptical lines of quilting may be added 
to enlarge the design at the bottom. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Transfers, 45 cents. 
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We're Adding a Pound 
a Week, Mother | 


To thousands of underweight Children 


—and correctin 'g nervousness appreciably 


Won't you let us send you, for your child, a 3-day sup- 


ply of this UTTERLY New-Type Food-Drink from 


Switzerland, world-leader in 


ye 


fF your child is even the slightest bit underweight, 
ite you to accept this test. 


It ir child is nervous, we urge you to accept it. 
Weight increases of 8 ounces to 14% pounds weekly are 


credited to this unique Swiss creation. 
Nervousness 1s often noticeably curbed in a few days. 


What It Is 


It is called Ovaltine; a food-drink that is utterly 
different in formula, taste and effect from any other 
known. A scientific food-concentrate not remotely to 
be confused with “chocolate” and “malt” drinks com- 


commonly 


mon in this country. 


Developed 37 years ago by a famous Swiss Scientist, 
Ovaltine contains, in highly concentrated form every 
single, vital food element necessary to life. 


Due to an exclusive process, employed by no other food- 
drink known, it supplies those vital elements in such 
easily digested form that a child’s system will absorb 
them even when digestion is impaired. 


Hlow It Acts 


Some of those elements in Ovaltine build bone and 

muscle. And thus create new strength. Others build 

firm flesh. And thus constantly increase weight. Others 

develop nerve poise; for, as weight increases nervous- 
perceptibly decreases. 


Other elements foster richer blood. And thus combat 

conditions of anemia. All are supplied in scientific ratio 

to meet the body’s needs. That is why results are often 
astonishing. 


Digests Starches 
hen, too, Ovaltine has high diastatic power. And 


> 2 be 
“ 


Feta. + : ae antitte ~ es odors 
; KAN yer oe = =_ 
Nea sation as j ' Kqreds 


OVALTINE 


The Swiss Food -Drink 
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child development? 





diastatic power means the power of digesting 
the undigested starches from other foods eaten. 


Thus, this scientific creation not only furnishes 
tremendous food energy in itself, but greatly 

increases the effectiveness of all starch foods your child 
eats. Such as oatmeals, bread, potatoes, etc., which 
comprise over half the normal child’s daily diet. Con- 
sider what this means. 


20,000 Doctors Advising It 


During the Great War, it was a standard ration pre- 
scribed by the Red Cross as a restorative food for the 
invalid soldiers of all nations. New to America, over 
20,000 doctors now advise it. It is utterly different 
from any food-drink ever in your home. Its use has 
spread over some 54 different countries. (Note) Thou- 
sands of nervous people, men and women, are using 
Ovaltine to restore vitality when fatigued. 


Accept the test. Note the difference in your child’s 





*“My Little Girl Gained 242 lbs. in 2 Weeks’’ 


“IT wouldn’t be without Ovaltine—it is wonderful. My 9-year-old 
daughter svho refused to drink milk and after a sick spell cvas very run- 
; k ,’ . 


’ 


Mrs. J. M.S. 


down, has gained 243 pounds in 2 sveeks. 





45 








“‘Tt Worked Wonders 














For My Boy’’ 


“T got Ovaltine for my oldest b , ; a agers piepoous child. tle never 
1 eat hould or drink milk. Since taking Ovaltine | appetite ss a 

Ovaltir ha lor nders for I] > r } } i | 

Vrs. F. J. Gor 1417 S. 2nd Street, Prairie du Chien, i | 


weight; in nerve poise, in greater strength and energy. 
Find out, for your child’s sake, what this creation means 
to you and yours. Give at breakfast, always. Give at 
meals and between meals. Results will surprise you. 





“‘It Made My Boy Over’’ 


“It vas almost impossible to make my boy eat. Then I started to give 
' afternoon. He lox it at once. 
1 solid flesh, had worlds of pep 
ind slept soundly all night. Noze he is the huskiest boy in the block and 
in play.” Mrs. F. J. S. (name on request) 





THe WanveER Company, Dept. H-18 cc 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. Send me your 3-day test 
package of Ovaltine. 





(Print name and address clearly) 


Name re | 


Address 


! 
City ee RE | NOP R ETP rte: | 
(One package to a person) 


Coconut Custard Pie 


Recipe from Vanity Fair Tea Room, New 
York City, where coconut dishes are made in 
the manner of the old South. 


Vanity Fair Coconut Custard Pie: (Filling) 2 cups 
milk, %4 cup sugar, % cup Baker’s Canned 
Coconut, Southern-Style, 3 eggs, 14 teaspoon 
vanilla, a pinch of salt. Beat eggs, add sugar, 
coconut, milk. Pour mixture into pastry shell 
and bake % hour. All measurements are level. 


BAKER’S SOUTHERN-STYLE, the new moist- 
packed kind in tins—as soft and delicious as if 
you had just scooped it out of the shell yourself. 


BAKER’S PREMIUM SHRED, in triple-sealed, 
stay-fresh packages, the familiar kind, improved to 
keep its tenderness and sun-rich flavor. 
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Which kind of 


Three delicious 
ways to vary 
this rare tropic 


Ba 
2 


E 
— you think of serving coco- 


nut pie, has it ever occurred to- 


you to combine its sunny tropic good- 
ness with other flavors—the dark, 
smooth richness of chocolate, the sweet 
tang of butterscotch? To blend its 
friendly sun-sweetness with juicy fruits 
—the fragrant pineapple, the delicate 
apricot; or even the familiar fruity apple? 


Coconut itself is a marvelous tropic 
food. Its creamy meat is stored with 
fragrance. It has a rare, delicious, in- 
triguing flavor. And men especially 
love it. 


Baker’s Coconut is prepared with 
extraordinary care to preserve this flavor 
in all its marvelous freshness. From 


the finest tropic groves the Franklin 
FRANKLIN 


Name 


flavor 


Baker Company gathers only the most 
carefully ripened, choice nuts. Grown 
high under tropic suns, the fragrance 
of exotic blossoms, lush soil and warm 
air is stored cool and deep in their 
tough brown husks! 


Swift steamers bring them to Amer- 
ica, where the creamy meat, still succu- 
lent with sweet juices, is immediately 
taken out, shredded, and packed moist 
and fresh—every bit of native flavor 
retained. 


When you open the package the 
tender juicy shreds are crisp and moist 
as though you had just scooped them 
from the shell. Think of this fresh 
goodness every time you order your 
Baker’s Coconut from your grocer. 


BAKER’S COCONUT 


Franklin Baker Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 

O Please send me recipe book (free). O I enclose 

10¢ for a half-size trial can of Southern-Style. 

(In Canada—send to Franklin Baker, Limited, 

812 Metropolitan Building, Toronto 2, Ontario.) 
Print name and address—mark x for choice 





Street 





City, 
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Coconut Chocolate Pie 
Combine 6 Tb. flour, 34 c. sugar, % t. salt, 


3 squares Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate. 
Add 2 c. scalded milk. Cook in double boiler 
until thick, stirring constantly. Pour some of 
mixture over 2 egg yolks slightly beaten, re- 
turn to pan. Add 1 c. Baker’s Coconut, cook 
3 to 4 min. Add 1 t. vanilla. Cool. Pour into 
g-inch pie shell. Make meringue of 4 Tb. 
sugar and 2 egg whites, stiffly beaten. All 
measurements are level. 


Hawaiian Fruit Pie 


Combine ¥% c. flour, 1 c. sugar, % t. salt, add 
2 c. scalded milk; cook in double boiler till 
thick, stirring constantly. Pour some of mixture 
over 3 slightly beaten egg yolks, return to pan. 
Cook 3 minutes. Add 2 Tb. butter, 2 Tb. 
lemon juice, 14 c. grated pineapple, : c. 
Baker’s Coconut. Cool, pour into baked shell. 
Make meringue of 3 egg whites stiffly beaten 
and 6 Tb. sugar. All measurements are level. 
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The (shristmas Doll 


she Arrives ina Very Smart Wardrobe 


=¥ng]| HINING eyes as big as saucers, 
%| cheeks pink with excitement, 
i) arms outstretched—and a little 
wii girl has found her Christmas 
Pee) doll. Ofcourse noself-respecting 
doll wants to be seen under a Christmas 
tree without a complete wardrobe, clothes 
that can be taken off and on like her 
mother’s, clothes that are smart and chic. 
Design No. 6016 includes the eight doll 
garments which are illustrated below and 
the tiny hat. The coat is made in raglan 
style with turn-back collar, and the 
matching tam is made in five sections. 
Bits of wool pieces, bright flannel or 
homespun are very attractive and ap- 
proved for coats by all dolls. 

Four dresses allow a change of costume 
for various occasions. The party dress at 
the lower left is 
made in one-piece 
kimono style with 
slight fullness at the 











neckline and is trimmed with two ruffles 
of narrow lace at the arm openings and 
around the scalloped hem. It is very 
“dressed up”’ in sheer cotton, rayon or silk 
fabrics. The dress in the lower center is 
made with high waist, buttoned in back, 
and a gathered skirt with scalloped hem. 
It is made of cotton or very thin wool, and 
has short puffed sleeves finished, like the 
neck, with a frill. The same dress is shown 
in another version at the lower right. Here 
it is sleeveless and finished with a scalloped 
bertha collar trimmed with a large bow. 
The bathrobe is a straight-fitted style 
with turn-down collar and pointed pockets. 
It is fastened by a cord and can be made 
of wool, or plain or printed silk or rayon. 
The combination is made in one piece but- 
toned down the center back, with the lower 
portion also buttoned across the 
back. The slip is made in one 
piece with fullness at the sides. 
It buttonson theshoulders. This 
wardrobe is designed for dolls 
18, 22, 26 or 30 inches high. 





smooth. 
soft. 
white ! 





Instantly absorbed— it leaves no stickiness 


this marvelous lotion 


with its two restorative ingredients 


keeps your skin just exquisite ! 


Ar LAST—a lotion for the skin, 
which is a perfect blend of the 
two most powerful skin restora- 
tives known to science! 

Benzoin, so wonderful to heal. 
Almond, so delightful to soften 
and whiten. Both combined with 
other healing ingredients in a won- 
derful new preparation for your 
face, neck, arms and hands! 

Jergens Lotion protects your 
skin, heals chapping and rough- 
ness, gives it a silky smoothness, 


a milky whiteness, even after a 
single application! 

Best of all, it’s so pleasant to 
use! It never leaves your skin 
sticky—never leaves a mark on 
fabrics. It is absorbed instantly. 

Begin using Jergens Lotion to- 
day, every time you wash your 
face or have your hands in water. 

You'll like the convenient new 
bottle which pours out just enough 
at a time. At any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. 

















Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journa Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Doll 
Wardrobe, 35 cents. 








Now the large-size trial bottle FREE! 





The Andrew Jergens Co., 3023 Alfred St., Cincinnati, O. 
Please send me—free—the new large-size trial bottle 
of Jergens Lotion, and the booklet, “Eight Occa- 
sions When Your Skin Needs Special Protection.” 


JERGENS 








Name 
LOFION 
4 \ Street_ 

City State 





Made by the makers of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


In Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens Co., Lid. 
3023 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 





NEVER AGAIN! 
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Plenty of butter, lots of Log Cabin Syrup, is a REAL 
secret of successful pancakes 


ANCAKES with a new enticement! Pancakes as 
Piney are served in the most famous breakfast 
places in the land! Pancakes that keep people com- 
ing back and back again! 


Won't you try them that way in your home, just 
once, to find out how wonderful and delicious pan- 
cakes can be? 


You will discover, as thousands of women have, 


that it is the syrup you use that counts, as much 
as the way pancakes are made. 


The World’s Most Famous Syrup Flavor 


In all the world, there is no other syrup with the 
flavor of Log Cabin. A flavor that tingles with 
the freshness of the great North Woods . . . the melt- 
ing Maple Tang that has made it the most famous 
syrup flavor in the world. 


To gain that flavor, we blend the two supreme 
maple sugars of the world, Canadian and New 
England. Then mellow their richness with pure, 
granulated sugar under a special, secret process. 


Everywhere—whether in hotels and restaurants 
or in countless homes throughout the country— 
syrup with maple flavor is the-expressed preference 
of both grown-ups and children. 


Thousands of housewives instead of ordering just 


““syrup’’ now specify Log Cabin. It costs only a 
few cents more. 


Three sizes at all grocers’. Always sold in Log Cabin 
Shaped tins. Order today. 


A new and interesting booklet has been prepared, 
giving a variety of ways to use Log Cabin Syrup 


in tempting dishes. Send the coupon for your copy. 
It is Freez. 


LOG CABIN SYRUP 


Once You Have Them With This World-Famous MAPLE TANG 


The Most Famous 
Syrup Flavor 
in the World 


Instead of ordering just “syrup” 
from your grocer, ask for 
LOG CABIN as thousands of 
others do and enjoy its won 


derful woodsy, maple tang. 





To insure TRUE MAPLE FLAVOR 


insist upon obtaining syrup :11 
this can shaped like a Log Cabi'. 








Loc Canin Propucts Co., Depr. LHJ 12-28 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me the Log Cabin recipe 
booklet. 
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been purchased in the 
rough, use the quick- 
drying enamels or lacquers. 


Usually two coats will be 

su/licient to cover the foun- 

dation successfully. Usea 

wide soft camel’s-hair brush, keeping the 
brush strokes in one direction. 

or your convenience three designs are 
given which are adapted to various articles. 
Place the design over the novelty, with 
carbon face or color side down under it, 
and go over all the outlines carefully with 
a hard lead pencil. 

Use a palette when mixing the tube oil 
colors. Thin the color with a little tur- 
pentine, adding two or three drops of white 
enamel. The necessary consistency for 
decorating is obtained when it flows easily 
from the brush without spreading. Add 
white to the color to make it thicker. 


CASE FOR PLAYING CARDS. Against a 
background of rose Design No. 1 is painted 
in gold, cream color, and apricot; and all 
the detail of painting will be more effective 
if a hair line of the rose background is 
allowed between petals or design divi- 
sions. The smaller flowers are in larkspur 
blue, yellow and cream color, and the 
foliage is in light and dark shades of green. 
In the upper left corner hovers a butter- 
fly of apricot and blue. 


CALENDAR. The background for this 
novelty—using Design No. 1—is of shin- 
ing black. Only part of the design is used. 
The trumpet flower is apricot, with the 
smaller flowers in lavender and blue, the 
larger drooping flower at the right in cream 
color shaded with gold, leaves and stems 
in light and dark degrees of blue green and 
the wings of the butterfly in light apricot, 
with accenting spots of blue and lavender 
and its body of blue. 


Book ENps. Yellow forms the back- 
ground for the book ends which are deco- 
rated with Design No. 1. Two repeats are 
used, one over the other leaving the but- 
terfly out of the second transfer and thus 
making a covered design. The trumpet 
flower is lavender with lines of the same 
color and the flower directly under it, 
painted in soft rose, should be outlined in 
deeper rose. At the lower right a lovely 
shade of blue was used with a deeper-blue 
outline, and the smaller flowers were 
painted in orange, Chinese red and purple, 
with the bell-shaped ones in lavender out- 
lined in orange. The foliage was in blue 
green with a darker-green outline. The but- 
terfly has wings of cream color, with purple 
and orange spots and a body of orange. 


STAMP Box. Using Design No. 1 this 
tiny box was given two coats of orange 
paint, and then part of the design was 
chosen and painted in lavender, blue, or- 
ange, vermilion, gray lavender and cream 
color with dark and light green foliage. 
The sides and bottom of the box were 
painted a soft, dull blue. 


[WINE Box. Design No. 2 against a 
black background shows in stunning colors 


Painted Gifts for @hristmas 


(Continued from Page 32) 


of turquoise blue, coral, lavender blue, 
rose lavender, cream, old blue, vermilion 
and turquoise. The foliage is blue green 
in light and dark shades with stems of light, 
yellow green, and the top and bottom of 
the box are finished with bands of rose. 


Canby Box. Design No. 2 was also 
used to transform an old marshmallow tin 
into a gay holiday box. Its background is 
of stunning Chinese red. In transferring 
the design omit the confining outside circle 
and then paint in the following colors: 
Lavender, blue, orange, turquoise, gold, 
dark blue. Leaves and stems are of dull 
dark blue, and the bell-shaped flower is of 
the same orange as the star flower. 


CaRD TABLE. Any inexpensive card 
table can be transformed with lacquers 
and decorations so that it is an attractive 
accessory for the home. Again working 
with Design No. 2 give the table two coats 
of Chinese-red lacquer, allowing it to dry 
half an hour between coats. Take a piece 
of smooth wrapping paper, center De- 
sign No. 2, on the diagonal of each corner, 
and transfer it to the table by means of 
black carbon paper. 

The black quick-drying lacquers are 
used, taking care not toload the brush with 
color as the paint is thin and has a tendency 
to spread quickly. Draw in the outlines of 
the design with as narrow a line as possible, 
allowing the red of the table to make the 
design color, and fill in the background 
with solid black to the outside of the circle. 

After the designs are painted, use a wide, 
soft, camel’s-hair brush to put in the black 
center of the table, first drawing in the 
outline with a fine camel’s-hair brush. If 
additional protection is desired give the 
table top one or two coats of shellac, rub- 
bing between coats with powdered pum- 
ice and linseed oil to obtain an eggshell 
finish. Finally the edge of the table should 
be painted with a narrow line of black. 

The same designs are included in larger 
sizes suitable for decorating trays, waste- 
baskets, and so forth, and are also in- 
cluded in Transfer No. 664. 


DRESSER Box. One of the most useful 
gifts is the dresser box and when painted 
in soft pastel shades against a cream- 
colored background—working with De- 
sign No. 3—it is most attractive as well. 
Rose, gold, tan, orange, flame, Hard- 
ing blue and lavender are used, outlined in 
contrasting shades of the same colors. The 
foliage is in two shades of green, light and 
dark. The whole box is finished with a 
band of clear blue. 


INDEX Box. Whether you plan to use 
this little box to care for addresses or for 
recipes, it will be fun to make it gay with 
colorful decorations. Give the outside two 
coats of powder blue and the inside two 
coats of yellow. Decorate with Design 


No. 3, using cream color 
and orange, rose, larkspur 
blue with a contrasting 
darker-blue outline, laven- 
der with an outline of 
orange. For the stems and 
foliage use the same dark blue and outline 
with the orange rose of the large flowers. 
To make the box more effective an addi- 
tional stem and foliage design is added 
above the finished design. Paint these in 
dull blue with an orange-rose outline and 
finish with bands of the blue at the top 
and bottom of the box. 


GLASS COVER AND TRAY. Button De- 
sign. When designs are limited it is fun to 
try to make patterns with different-sized 
buttons. Each button will become the 
foundation for a flower form or a disk of 
color and it is an easy matter to draw in 
free-hand simple connecting lines. Buttons 
one-half and one-quarter of an inch in di- 
ameter are used. 

Take the half-inch buttons and place 
them on the cover and draw circles around 
them. Now measure one inch in from the 
outside line at the same point and drawa 
tiny circle with the quarter-inch button, so 
there will now be one circle at the left and 
right of the center line at the top of each 
half-inch circle. To connect these spots 
draw a free-hand line ina U shape, making 
a tiny scroll-like line to complete the de- 
sign and giveit the main construction lines. 

The larger circles are painted cream, 
coral, lavender and gold, and the smaller 
circles are deeper coral. The connecting 
lines of the design are in dull blue and the 
cover is finished with lavender. A jade- 
green background with bands of lavender 
to finish the tray is very effective. 


HAT STAND. Button Design. Another 
design which was developed with buttons 
as a foundation was the hat stand, choos- 
ing the half-inch-size button. The stand 
was painted in the coolest shade of spring 
green, finished with white bands, forming 
a delightful background for the simple 
decorations. Place four buttons of equal 
size on the top, separating them equally 
and draw around them with a pencil which 
will give the flower forms of the design. 

Now draw in free-hand a wavy line con- 
necting the circles. This will give the main 
design formation of the pattern. 

The design is painted in coral, lavender, 
dull, blue green, and lighter green. 

The top of the hat stand is made in a 
similar manner. Divide it into four parts, 
make a loop or U shape in between the 
flower button forms, giving the additional 
touch of spreading scrolls at right and 
left of the U, and accent with lavender 
dots at the center of the design where the 
lines almost come together. The pattern 
is then developed in the same dainty col- 
oring as that of the base. Information in 
regard to purchasing the unpainted tin 
articles can be obtained, upon receipt of 
astamped, self-addressed envelope, from 
the Needlework Editor, LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. A 
list of additional color suggestions for these 
novelties will also be sent on request. 


Gifts Smart as They are Sophisticated 


(REPRODUCED IN FULL COLOR ON PAGE 24) 


fXOSTUME jewelry in the latest and 
4 , Smartest designs, selected in accord 

with her color preference and to 
wear with some favorite dress, is a gift 
\W hich every woman adores. 

The wreath-motif necklace with amber 
pendant and the matching bracelet, shown 
in the upper left corner would complete an 
ensemble in the fashionable browns, in 
green, beige or blue and please the woman 
of more conservative taste. 

In the lower left corner a necklet of very 
modern design is set with brilliant blue 
and would be particularly effective with 


blue velvet. The somewhat less formal 
flexible bracelet and necklet of square 
links may be worn with almost any day- 
time color. 

Above it is shown a fascinatingly bar- 
baric collar, frankly acknowledging its 
Congo inspiration. Its brilliant color and 
unusual design are appropriate for the 
exotic and striking type of beauty. 

At the center top an amber choker, par- 
ticularly effective with browns and tans, 
is youthful in effect. 

At the upper right a set in silver was in- 
spired by very early medieval English 


jewelry in the British Museum. Unusu- 
ally modern in effect, its design is very 
fine and it is suited to almost any back- 
ground for daytime or afternoon wear. 

The necklace with its inset stones and 
pendant in deep amethyst, shown in the 
lower right corner, could be worn with 
black, white and, particularly well, with the 
purple shades which are decidedly smart 
this winter. 

This jewelry, which ranges in price 
from $5 to $16.50 approximately, may be 
found in smart department stores, jewel- 
ers’ and specialty shops. 















anew way 
lo serve 
ASpavaqus 


Appetizers, soups, salads, vege- 
table dishes—an omelet for break- 
fast, an entrée for dinner—no end 
to the possibilities of California 
Canned Asparagus. 

With its delightful flavor and 
freshness, it always provides the 
suggestion of luxury that makes 
any meal a real appetite treat. 


Surprisingly economical — no 
waste at all! And so convenient— 
ready-to-serve just as it comes out 
of the can. 


You can take advantage of all 
this convenience and variety if 
you'll just remember asparagus 
whenever you plan your meals. 


For instance—Asparagus Calawaiian 
Drain California Canned Asparagus, tips or 
long spears, arrange on lettuce with twostlices 
Hawaiian Pineapple. Garnish with cheese 
balls. Serve with your favorite dressing. 


CALIFORNIA 
CANNED 





LONG 
SPEARS 











Send for FREE book 


Canners League—Asparagus Section, Dept. 145, 
800 Adam Grant Bldg., San Francisco, ifornia. 


Please send me, free of charge, your recipe book 
‘* Asparagus for Delicacy and Variety.” 





Name 





Address 











City State __ 
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lustead of ‘must’ and 


“must not” . 


new, fascinatin g 
games 


“By appealing to the child’s 
imagination with games, 
mothers are creating lasting 
habits,’ says Ernest Hamlin 
Abbott, noted authority on 
child guidance. 


Wonderful new discoveries in child 
guidance show that high-spirited 
youngsters, chock-full of mischief, 
can be Jed without scolding. In many 
homes today sound habits are being 
learned—not through ‘‘must’’ and 
“must not’’—but by games. 
Mothers know, for instance, how 
much depends on the sort of break- 
fast their children eat. Tests made 
in the schools of great cities show 
that the children who do best are 
those who've eaten Jot, cooked cereal 
before they came to school. To rouse 
children’s enthusiasm for this im- 
portant habit, this rule now hangs 
on the walls of 70,000 schoolrooms : 


‘*Every boy and girl needs a 
hot cereal breakfast’ 
Mothers feel a great responsibility 
about it. And so they sometimes 
try too hard to have children eat 
their hot, cooked cereal. It’s just 
human nature for these irrespon- 
sible youngsters to balk a bit when 
they hear ‘‘because it’s good for 
you.”’ The first thing they think of 
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Recommended for 32 years 
by leading authorities 


Authorities in child health have for 32 years 
recommended Cream of Wheat as ideal. Here 
are three of their reasons: 


1. It is abundantly rich in mental and 
physical energy—all real food. 


2. Cream of Wheat is amazingly quick and i 
easy to digest. It contains none of the 
harsh, indigestible part of the grain. j 

3. Raisins, dates, or prunes, easily added } 
while cooking, vary its creamy goodness. 

Make this a regular habit with / 
your children—start them out with ] 


a good hot bowl of Cream of Wheat 


every morning. 


pames tems © 1928, C. of W. Co.—msr—mir—mer—mes 
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answering is, ‘‘Oh, mother, I don’t 
want my Cream of Wheat’’—‘'I 
don’t want my oatmeal’’—or what- 
ever cereal it is. 

A little canny strategy on mother’s 
part forestalls any such wail. To 
make it easy, a clever plan has been 
worked out, built on the new ideas 
of child guidance. A children’s club 
called the H. C. B. turns eating 
Cream of Wheat into a game no 
child can resist. 


FREE— mothers say this 
plan works wonders 


This fascinating H. C. B. Club plan 
arouses children’s enthusiasm for a 
hot, cooked cereal breakfast and makes 
them want to eat it regularly. 
Badges and a secret for members, 
gold stars and colored wall charts! 
All material free, sent direct to your 
children with a sample box of 
Cream of Wheat. They'll work it 
out for themselves. 90,000 mothers 
are finding it such an easy way to be 
sure their children get the Jot, 
cooked cereal they need so much. 
Send the coupon in today. 


CreaM oF WHEAT COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Depr. B-31 
MINNESOTA 


Gentlemen: Please send my child the free material 
for the H. C. B. Club as described above. 


Child’s name 


First name Last name 


Street City epee 
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(hristmas Gifts as Paris Designs Them 


(Continued from Page 30) 


Nos. 2 to 6 are made like tiny pillow cases, 
edged with narrow lace, and they are 
slipped over white satin pads containing 
the sachet. No. 8 suggests an interesting 
way of using up small scraps of embroidery. 

No. 12 is the gay handkerchief case 
shown in the center of the page, of white 
and green satin and green chiffon. 

No. 13 shows an attractive handker- 
chief in beige taffeta with gayly colored 
flowers and a rolled hem. 


No. 16 is an enchanting evening hand- 
kerchief in chiffon to match the gown, a 
sixteen-inch square edged with one-and- 
three-quarter-inch lace, which may be 
black, deep beige, or dyed to match the 
chiffon itself. Five inches from one corner 
a hole is cut, the edges bound to form a 
casing, and an elastic run through tight 
enough to hold the handkerchief loosely 
about the wrist when the hand is slipped 
through the hole. 


Making Ghristmas Gay With Felts 


(Continued from Page 35) 


the foundation cover of jade-green felt, 
with large-petaled flowers in three shades 
of violet and with foliage in two shades of 
green, one a little darker in value than 
the felt and the other much less intense— 
a grayish green, one shade being used on 
one side of the midveins and the opposing 
shade on the other. The three values of 
violet are also used in the bud with stitches 
laid lengthwise toward the stem. The leaf 
stitches slant downward from the edge 
toward the midvein and the stem is in out- 
line. Two contrasting tones of violet are 
used to whip the edge. 

When working with coarse yarn be care- 
ful to use a long-eyed needle large enough 
to carry the yarn through the felt without 
dragging. There is nothing more exasper- 
ating than a needle which makes too small 
an opening for the working thread. 

It is quite impossible to think of Christ- 
mas without thinking of bags and equally 
impossible to resist using the gay-hued 
felts for this purpose. 

For the sides of bag, No. 6, we chose a 
dull-yellow felt and joined them with 
gussets of orchid, the edges finished all 
around with tailor buttonholing in yarn 
matching the gussets in color—the stitches 
spaced about a quarter of an inch apart. 
On the front was embroidered a floral 
spray, and to give a strong color accent 
the flower was done in two shades of rasp- 
berry pink with center and stem in golden 
brown; and the leaves were done in two 
shades each of orchid and light blue-green. 
The tassel repeated the colors of the leaves. 
Then the handle—how to make and how 
to apply it. Strips of yellow and orchid 
felt, a little less than three-quarters of an 
inch in width, were cut for each handle 
and joined with buttonholing in orchid 
yarn to within about an inch of each end. 
These ends were then placed flat on the 
side of the bag about half an inch below 
the top and held in place with two rows of 
satin stitch laid to meet like a vein down 
the center, the stitches being carried be- 
yond the end of the handle in graduated 
lengths, forming a leaf-shaped ornament 
which was approximately the same on both 
sides. Then came the finishing touch—the 
pressing—to flatten the gussets joining 
the sides and to convert the handles from 
straight strips into the curved shapes 
which you see, by stretching the outer 
edges while damp and pressing dry witha 
hot iron. 

For the tea cozy, No. 4, a medium-blue 
background, then a yellow house topped 
with an orange roof. Nexta large piece of 
dull green of medium value for the fore- 
ground, across which was embroidered a 
white-yarn fence in outline stitch, and 
then two little ladies were done in a few 
patches of felt all carefully whipped. Then 
camea piece of jade-green felt fora treetop, 
the edges held in place with long and short 
stitches in yarn of the same color. Tree 
trunk and branches were worked horizon- 
tally in dark red-brown, green grass grew 
with a few stitches on the foreground, and 
the upper edge of this green strip was 
edged with stitchery like that on the tree. 
A few horizontal stitches in black made 


the shoes, a few more in white the pan- 
talettes. And it is amazing how quickly 
a face can be done—just an oval covered 
with vertical stitches in pink topped with 
a few diagonal stitches to right and left 
for hair and a few wee stitches, also in 
black, for eyes, nose and mouth. A few 
threads of pink will do for hands, and line 
markings in the same color accent the 
dress. Windows were made with horizon- 
tal satin stitches in black. 

The back of the cozy was blue like the 
background and the edges were whipped 
together with green and white. At the 
top two loops were made of jade-green 
backed with yellow, edges whipped to 
match the edges of the cozy, and then 
dampened and pressed into shape as were 
the handles on the bag. Needless to say 
these loops were inserted between the 
front and back of the cozy before being 
whipped together. 

The book cover, No. 5, also has a yel- 
low house with an orange roof, a fore- 
ground of dull green and a treetop of jade- 
green with an embroidered brown trunk 
against the same blue ground as the tea 
cozy, but the little lady carries a book em- 
broidered in golden-yellow cotton. The 
inner pockets are jade-green and the han- 
dles—inserted before the edges of the 
cover are whipped—are blue backed with 
jade and are pressed into curved shapes 
like the bag handles. The green foreground 
is topped with long and short stitches in 
a medium green of grayed tone and the 
treetop in a lighter blue-green. A vivid 
green is used for the lower edge of the fore- 
ground, and this with the light green is 
used to whip the edges. 

Then last, but perhaps the most de- 
lightful of all, is No. 7, a protector for hot 
handles, also of felt but made in an en- 
tirely different way from the other pieces. 
Appliquéd to be sure, but planned so 
that the various pieces fit into one an- 
other like a picture puzzle, and are then 
joined with short stitches in coarse em- 
broidery cotton, gay in color, placed at 
regular intervals vertically across the 
lines of joining. Both sides of the holder 
are alike—two gay little birds, one side 
view and the other full view, nestled 
closely together. The foundation is yellow 
felt, which forms the breast and beak of 
one of the birds, and upon this the otlier 
pieces are laid—red, orange, black, biue 
and brown. After the stitching is done 
and little cut jet jewels have been added 
for eyes, the two sides are joined w:th 
overcasting to harmonize with the se: 
finishes. The bottom is, of course, left op, 
and before finishing this edge a liiile 
pocket of white felt made the same gen- 
eral shape as the outside, but simply 
curved on the upper edge, is inserted w:th 
the whipped seam concealed and joined 
to the outside in the process of whipping 
the lower edge. 

Further information regarding mate- 
rials for these articles may be obtained by 
sending a request, accompanied by a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, to the 
Needlework Editor, LADIES’ HOME JOUR- 
NAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Christmas feasts at the old Max- 

well House in Nashville were 

famous throughout the South. 

Here Joel Cheek’s blend was 
served for years 


¥ . pace of richness that no 
single coffee grown can yield— 

*. skillful mingling of many flavors— 

‘. blend from the old South which 
has won the first real nation-wide fame 
that ever came to a coffee— 

‘his one special coffee flavor is the 
first on which the critical families of this 
country have ever agreed. 


A shade of difference 
in flavor 


Years ago in the old South, Joel Cheek 
Created this blended richness which is 
now changing the habits of a nation. 
Down in Tennessee, he worked many 
months at his coffee blending. He was 
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To those who most enjoy the good things of life, this blend of fine coffees brings a new adventure 


in its blended richness ... a new Juxury 
that has won AMERICA 


a Southerner born with a genius for 
flavor, brought up in that land noted for 
good things to eat and drink. 

Long ago the full-bodied smoothness 
of his blend delighted the great families 
of Dixie. Long ago Maxwell House 
Coffee became the first choice of the 
Southern states. 

Today it has come as a new luxury 
to the whole nation. Known to the 
South alone until recently, Maxwell 
House has now swiftly become by far 
the largest selling coffee in the entire 


MAXWELL H 


United States. Never before has any 
coffee won such fame. 


In that extra touch of richness a new 
experience awaits you and your family 
—a new adventure in good living. The 
smooth, mellow liquor, the rare fra- 
grance of Maxwell House will perhaps 
bring your family a wholly new idea of 
how good a cup of coffee can actually 
be. Plan now to serve it for breakfast 
tomorrow. Your grocer has Maxwell 
House Coffee in sealed blue tins. Max- 
well House Products Company, Inc., 


OUSE COFFEE 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 


Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Rich- 
mond, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago. 


Radio listeners—tune in! Noted artists 
every Thursday— Maxwell House Coffee Radio 
Hour, 9:30 p. m. Eastern Time, 8:30 p. m. Cen- 
tral Time: WJZ, WBZ, WBZA, WHAM, KDKA, 
WJR, KYW, WTMJ, WOC, WHO, WOW, WCCO, 
WEBC, KSD, WDAF, KVOO, WBAP, KPRC, WSB, 
WSM, WMC, WHAS, WLW, WBAL, WBT, WJAX. 
7:30 p.m. Mountain Time, KOA. 


“Good to 
the last drop” 
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Drecoll 


In Paris Hemlines are Variable 


ORTH’S ‘176,’ shown at the extreme left, has a 
closely fitted surplice bodice, a very full skirt ex- 
tremely long on one side and accentuated by the 
underskirt of matching lace, and is created in deep blue 
flowered taffeta. 
Extremely significant of the new evening gowns sponsored 
by Patou is ‘‘Astarte,”’ sketched at the center left. It is of 
straw-colored georgette, the ray-shaped bands of the bodice 


converging into a long, loose back panel which flares and 
ripples. The closely banded hips and extreme back décol- 
letage are also significant. 

Louiseboulanger’s ‘‘74’’ illustrates the designer’s love of 
crisp pompadour-patterned taffetas, and her remarkable 
success with them. This is an exquisite green with rose and 
lighter green flowers in a vague design. The draped girdle 
at the fitted hipline dips in back, as does the long skirt. 


“Aventure” from Drecoll is shown at the extreme rig!it. Of 
black lace and chiffon, the ruffles on the bodice reach in back 
to the waist, giving a bertha effect. The girdle of black 
moire is tied in a long-ended bow in front. 

Dresses illustrated on this page were sketched for the 
JOURNAL in the Paris salons of the designers and are repro- 
duced for style news value only. Dresses similar in style may 
very likely be found in ready-to-wear shops in your vicinity. 
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What is the real foe of attractive 


teeth and mouth health? 





= 


claiming curative effects. 


Uncleanliness' 








... thousands never have clean teeth because their dentifrices 


try to “cure” and fail to clean 


Colgate’s is made 
as dentists recommend 


Years ago, before Colgate’s was brought 
out, we went to leading dentists and 
said, ‘“What kind of dentifrice would 
you like your patients to use? Would 
you like it medicated, strongly antiseptic, 
or antacid?’ They answered, ‘‘Give us 
a simple, non-medicated dentifrice that 
really cleans. Give us as much cleansing 
power as possible without harm to the 
teeth. If the dentifrice cleans thoroughly, 
there is nothing else for it to do.” 


As the largest manufacturers of denti- 
frices, we keep in close touch with the 
dental profession and all the new theo- 
ries and ideas constantly arising. We 


You use a dentifrice on your toothbrush to clean your teeth more 
thoroughly and pleasantly than you can with the brush alone. 
So, clearly, the most important action of a dentifrice is to clean. 
Colgate’s is made to give you the greatest possible safe cleansing 
power. It would not clean nearly so well if we tried to make 
it a medicine or treatment as well as a cleanser. 

And, anyway, your mouth most likely does not need medicines. 
If it does, you would not want to experiment with a dentifrice 


You would go to your dentist. 


maintain research continuously by an 
important group of scientists. 

And on the advice of men most highly 
learned in care of the mouth we con- 
tinue to make Colgate’s a cleanser—the 
finest dental cleanser that advancing ex- 





MORE DENTISTS RECOMMEND COLGAZE SS THAAN .ANY QSTHBER DENTIFRICE 
MORE AMERICANS USE COLGATE’S 


TANS ANY (OT RER DENTIFRICE 


perience and scientific knowledge can 
perfect. 


The searching, cleansing foam 


When you brush with Colgate’s you are 
cleaning your teeth—not doctoring them. 

The rapidly acting Colgate foam 
sweeps through your mouth— goes rush- 
ing, searching in and out and around 
teeth and gums — carrying away mucin 
deposits — polishing enamel glistening 
smooth — destroying acids that destroy 
teeth — sweetening all mouth surfaces. 


May we send you 
the free ten-day tube? 


A trial of Colgate’s quickly shows that 
cleaning is the important thing in care 
of the mouth. When your mouth is 
cleansed the thorough Colgate way, you 
find medicines and harsh abrasives un- 
necessary. 

We will gladly send with our compli- 
ments a tube of Colgate’s sufficient for 
ten days’ use. Just return the coupon. 








Colgate & Company, Dept. 206L 

595 Fifth Ave., New York 

Gentlemen: Please send me the booklet ‘‘How 
to Keep Teeth and Mouth Healthy,” and a trial 
tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Name 


Address 
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It Hakes a crest go Uelicate and flaky . that it seems a ghame t cut inte it 


A soft, creamy, lemon filling, topped with billowy meringue and held in a 
crust so delicate and tender that—well, you do feel it’s almost a shame to cut 
into it... 

And in case you haven’t already suspected it, that is the Snowdrift 
idea of what lemon meringue pie ought to be. 

It’s the light, delicate whipped-creamy quality of Snowdrift that 
gives lightness and delicacy and texture to pie crust—or indeed anything 
with which it’s used. 

Fresh, inviting—just as pure and wholesome as it looks—a short- 
ening that you instinctively want to dip your spoon into and taste because 
it really is good to eat. 

No wonder you have a comfortable feeling that whatever you 
make with Snowdrift is bound to be more delicious. 

And certainly, there’s no shortening that is easier or more con- 
venient to work with (unless perhaps it’s Wesson Oil which you just 


pour to measure and pour to mix). For with Snowdrift just a very few 
stirs will mix it quite properly into your sugar or flour. 
You see, that whipped-creamy quality is not accidental. We ac. 





tually cream Snowdrift for you before we pack it in the airtight cans, 
Cream it until it’s spoonable, ready-to-blend ... 

Snowdrift will make delicious pie crust, cake, cookies, biscuits, 
muffins.* It will give a new delicacy and goodness to fish, fritters, 
French fried potatoes or whatever you may want to fry in it. 

And all for the simple reason (even if we seem to be pressing the 
point) that a shortening that is good in itself is sure to make better 
things to eat. 


Write for our new book of recipes. We shall appreciate also if you will send us 


the name and address of your grocer. Address the Wesson Oil—Snowdrift 
People, 208 Baronne Street, New Orleans. 








So. 


LEMON MERINGUE PIE 


1 Tablespoonful Snowdrift + \, Teaspoonful Salt 
5 Tablespoonfuls Cornstarch ° 2 Eggs ° 
Grate Rind Three-fourths Lemon ° IY Cupfuls Sugar e 


Pastry 
14 Cupfuls Boiling Water 
5 Tablespoonfuls Lemon Juice 





Thoroughly mix together the cornstarch, salt and sugar, 
and add to the boiling water, stirring constantly. When 
thick, transfer to a double-boiler and cook for at least ten 
minutes. Add the Snowdrift and slowly stir this into the 
egg yolks, slightly beaten. Then add the lemon juice and 
rind. In the meantime, the pastry (made according to the 
recipe for Quick Pastry given below) should have been 


prepared and baked on an inverted pie-plate. When this 
crust is almost brown enough, it should be put in the pie- 
plate, the cooled filling poured in and the whole covered 
with a meringue made by beating the egg whites stiff, 
adding a few drops of lemon extract or juice, and four 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Bake in a moderate 
oven (300 degrees F.) about fifteen minutes longer. 


QUICK PASTRY 


VY, Teaspoonful Baking Powder ° 
1 Cupful Flour * 


Sift together the dry ingredients and cut in the Snowdrift 
with a knife, keeping the mixture flaky. Then add the 
boiling water and cool the pastry before rolling. Roll out 


VY, Cupful Snowdrift . 


3 Tablespoonfuls Boiling Water 
Y Teaspoonful Salt 


on a floured board and bake on an inverted pie-plate for 
twelve minutes in a hot oven of 500 degrees F. This rec- 
ipe makes one crust. 














for making 








00d pres 





*Always add a pinch of salt when using Snowdrift—for Snowdrift, 
like butter fresh from the churn, comes to you unsalted. 
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6037 


is finished with three gathered flounces 

of equal width, applied on a shaped out- 

line in front and rounded in back. The skirt 

dips in back. In sizes 14, 16, 36 to 42. _ Illus- 

trated with it is Camille Roger’s Bagatelle, shown 

in Paris for afternoon wear in black panne velvet 
trimmed with glycerized ostrich. 

Asecond daytime dress and an equally successful 
one is shown at the right center. With a one-piece 
back and a front fastening at the left side, the skirt 
of design No. 6035 is finished with an inset plaited 
section cut at the top into stepped effect. The 
notched collar and revers are double, and extended wrist 
bands finish the close sleeves. In sizes 16,36 to 44. Marcelle- 
Lely’s Les Haies is illustrated with it—a close-fitting and 
very chic little béret of yellow felt with lines of stitching 
across the crown and a corded border. 

At the upper right is shown an unusually elegant and effec- 
tive evening wrap, design No. 6046. Cut with slight fullness 
at the neck in front and in back, in straight kimono style 
with deep armhole, it may be finished with a round-cornered, 


amastalOR variety’s sake and as a 

gas! welcome change from the vari- 
"| able hemlines which adorn the 
3) evening mode this winter one may 
£3! choose a model which dips neither 
in the front nor back but pursues a perfectly 
consistent irregularity around its entire hem. =A I 
Particularly attractive as a dance frock be- ¥, 
cause of the motion given it by four applied / 
pointed sections, design No. 6037, sketched 
at the upper left, has a closely fitted bodice 
and a v-décolletage in front and back. It is very successful 
done in tulle over a foundation dress of silk or rayon, and may 
be had in sizes 14 to 20. 

‘The woman selecting a dress for shopping in town, the 
business woman for her office, and the traveler selecting a 
smart but simple dress, will find design No. 6032, sketched 
at the center left, easy to make, becoming and chic in the 
wearing. It is a two-piece model, made with a bloused waist, 
the fullness being laid in a deep plait on the underarm 








6032 





secin. The skirt is cut to fit closely about the hips with an double collar of fur or with a shirred double collar of self 
inserted circular section having pointed ends on the right material. The straight sleeves are shirred in two rows in 
sidc. The blouse is finished in front with a side-pointed yoke front. In sizes 14, 16, 36 to 44. 

and the pointed cuffs of the close-fitted sleeves echo the yoke In rayon velvet this makes a charmingly youthful and be- 
for:nation. In sizes 14 to 20. With it is shown a Paris hat coming wrap for a young girl, but its formality and elegance 
froin C. Thénault, which shows the exceptionally becoming depend largely on choice of material. Developed in hand- 
fra ne-for-the-face tendency of the new millinery. The origi- some metal brocade with a luxurious fur collar it becomes 


a suitable wrap to wear over the most elaborate evening 
toilette and for the most elaborate function. As the sketch 
shows, its silhouette makes it particularly attractive to be 
worn over the trailing evening gowns of the present mode. 
The woman who wears much black and white, the most fre- 
quent choice of smart Parisiennes, in the evening may permit 
herself a red, emerald-green or royal-blue coat, but one who 
wears pastel or more brilliant shades finds a black-and-gold 
or silver-and-gold brocade more practical. 


nal was done effectively in reversible beige felt, using both 
mat and brilliant sides. 

\fternoon affairs of the semiformal type are so frequent 
at tls time of year that every wardrobe demands one dress 
at least of this simple but distinctly afternoon type. Design 
Ni . 6045, which is shown as the center figure above, is made 
With slightly fitted lines, shirring at the waistline in front 
and back and again at the shoulders, and with long closely 
fitted sleeves caught at the wrist with a tiny bow. The skirt 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, NewYork City. Dresses, 50 cents; Coats, so cents. 
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HAVE YOU 
A CANARY? 


Then write today for a 
copy of this FREE BOOK* 


A valuable 42-page book for 
the amateur canary lover and 
for the canary fancier—illus- 
trated in colors and giving 
the knowledge and advice of 
experts. 


It tells, in simple language, 
how to keep your pet happy 
and in song; describes (and 
prescribes for) the ailments 
of canaries; how to breed 
canaries successfully, for 
pleasure or profit, etec., ete. 


Mail the coupon below for 
your copy of this book today 
—it is FREE to any canary 
owner. 







































































It will pay you to in- 
French’s for there is 
a big difference in bird seed. 
French’s is carefully blended 
and contains just the right 
seeds, in correct proportion 
for health. Air-washed to free 
it from every particle of dust 
or harmful chaff; laboratory- 
tested for uniformity. 


sist on 


And in every package there’s a 
French’s Bird Biscuit, FREE— 
to give your bird the “toning 
up”’ he needs now and then. 


French’s Bird Seed is sold by 
reliable dealers everywhere or 
will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of price...lic. Use the 
coupon to order. 

THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 
22 Mustard Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





7 Check coupon in square to order bird seed 
or to request FREE BOOK. Print your 
name and address plainly. 


1 Enclosed is l5e for package of French’s Bird 
Seed. 


(1 Send me, free, copy of book “The Canary— 
its Care and Treatment”’. 
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identified themselves with the 
sled just as Grandpa Garside 
reached them. 

“Hello, there!’’ He wore 
no glasses and his eye was 
dark, but there appeared in it 
something singularly akin to the bleached 
and exaggerated beam lately exhibited by 
Uncle Dan Fraser. ‘‘Been having a good 
time with the sled, have you?” 

Dada achieved a nod; Elaine’s smile 
was delicately enraptured. 

“Just lovely,”’ she breathed. “It was 
such fun that I’m afraid we’ve tired our- 
selves out.” 

““Mustn’t overdo it,” said grandpa. His 
beam, briefly shadowed, shone forth anew. 
““How’”’—like Uncle Dan Fraser he seemed 
to stumble a little on his question—‘“‘how 
is your charming mamma today?” 

“Oh,” said Elaine, “‘m’ma’s quite well.” 


HE intelligence appeared to give 

grandpa a lively pleasure. ‘“‘Is’”— 
again he stumbled—‘“‘do you think she’s 
at home? I thought I might stroll around 
that way.” 

Regret came into Elaine’s fragile loveli- 
ness. ‘“‘I’m afraid she isn’t,’”’ she said. 
“‘T think ’’—she gathered her brows in the 
effort to remember—‘‘it seems to me she 
said something about going to the matinée 
at the Palace. Yes, I’m sure she did.” 

Dada stiffened slightly. Her look and 
attitude found a kind of breathlessness; 
her grandfather, however, continued to 
regard Elaine. Nothing in his aspect re- 
sembled that familiar Grandpa Garside 
whose antipathy to the moving picture 
was rooted and highly vocal. 

“The Palace, eh?”’ A twinkling con- 
spiracy came into his look. ‘‘Suppose we 
all go down there and surprise her, eh?”’ 

Dada remained in her tense immobility 
while Elaine, without haste, considered 
the suggestion. 

“Tt would be fun.”’ Elaine had, for such 
occasions, a little soap-bubbly chuckle. 
Mischief, if an angel could be capable of 
mischief, glimmered in her eyes. ‘‘If 
it wouldn’t bore you too much.” 

““Come on, then. We'll leave the sled in 
the shop and get it when we come back.” 
Grandpa Garside spoke and moved with 
unmistakable sincerity. 

Behind him, as he carried the sled into 
the shop, Dada ventured a pessimistic 
whisper: ‘‘He’ll never goin. They’ve got 
all those stills in the lobby. He won’t ——”’ 

Elaine seemed not to hear. As Grandpa 
Garside reappeared she glided toward him, 
lifted to his glove the artless, trusting hand 
of happy childhood. In this wise, with 
Dada permitted to walk unhumiliated by 
hand-leading, they traversed the little 
shopping center of the town and came to 
the white cave of the movie theater. 

It was precisely at this juncture that 
Elaine was moved to speak of her m’ma, 
to remember m’ma’s inability to believe 
that Mr. Garside was really Dada’s 
grandp’pa. During this conversation cer- 
tain flamboyant posters escaped Grandpa 
Garside’s attention. 

At the ticket window Elaine offered a 
suggestion. ‘‘If m’ma’s here,” she said, 
““she’s sure to be in the balcony.”’ 


HREE fifty-cent tickets accordingly 
were obtained. Grandpa exhibited the 
weakness, familiar and mystifying, of the 
normal adult for the infantile humor of 
the comedy. It was only when the second 
reel faded out and the organ was hushed in 
reverence to moonlit, prefatory heraldings 
of the feature film that he became restive. 
“T don’t see her anywhere,” he said, 
craning a neck no longer suited to that 
maneuver. ‘‘And anyway, I don’t know 
whether we ought to ——”’ 

““Yes,”’ said Elaine softly. “‘ We’d better 
not try to find her now. It disturbs people 
so. We’ll see her when the lights go up.” 

Mr. Ignatz Gibnitzer, the legend of the 
screen proclaimed, presented a genuine 
Ignatz Gibnitzer Gilt-Edge Superclassic, 
starring Miss Iota Thrush in that mighty 
epic, Lips of Sin, of the love that knows 
no law. 
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There's Nothing They Want 


(Continued from Page 15) 


‘““Maybe we’d better not wait,” said 
grandpa. “I don’t know whether your 
mother would bs 

‘Oh, it’ll be such fun to surprise her!” 
said Elaine’s creamy whisper. ‘Do let’s 
wait, please.” 

It was possible to observe the earlier 
episodes of Mr. Gibnitzer’s drama, but in 
the third reel not even a final reference to 
the fun of surprising m’ma served to dis- 
suade Grandpa Garside from departure. 
His face, as he reached 
the lights of the lobby, 
displayed a certain un- 
ease. 

“T don’t think your 
mother will thank me 
for taking you to that 
picture,”’ he said. ‘I 
hadn’t any business to.”’ 

““Oh, m’ma won’t 
mind.”’ Elaine paused. 
‘“*“But perhaps she 
might,” she admitted. 
“She’s awfully particu- 
lar about the kind of 
movies I’m allowed to 


see. 





““T SHOULD hope so,” 
said grandpa heart- 
ily. The cloud, however, 
lowered more heavily in 
his look. ‘‘I ought to have asked her be- 
fore I took you. I hope she won’t mind.” 
Elaine meditated. ‘‘Perhaps it would 
be better not to say anything about it,” 
she suggested. ‘I’m afraid she might be 
upset, the way she was when Uncle De 
Courcey took me to see Ashes of Passion. 
And I just hate to have m’ma upset.” 

“Then we won’t say anything about 
it,” said grandpa with decision. His eye 
veered to Dada. ‘‘And we won’t tell them 
at home either, Dada.”’ 

“All right. That suits me.” 
shrugged. ‘‘What’ll we do now?” 

Grandpa was minded, it appeared, to 
wait at the soda fountain in the drug store 
beside the theater until Mr. Gibnitzer’s 
masterpiece ended. The plan found favor, 
too, in Dada’s sight. 

Elaine, however, vetoed it. “I’m afraid 
we'd better not,” she said regretfully. 
**You see, if m’ma meets us here she’s al- 
most sure to ask us if we’ve been inside; 
and if she asked us we’d have to tell her.” 

“But she ——”’ Dada’s protest broke 
off under the affectionate admonition of 
Elaine’s smile. Grandpa Garside, visibly 
nervous, moved away. Elaine’s hand again 
inserted itself confidently in his. After a 
moment Dada, on the other side, per- 
formed the same gesture. 
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Dada 


N FRONT of Garber’s grocery store 

Elaine paused. ‘‘There’s one of my 
presents for m’ma that I want to buy in 
here,’”’ she said, ‘‘if it wouldn’t be too ter- 
ribly much bother.” 

“Nota bit!”’ Grandpa Garside spoke ear- 
nestly. They entered the store—a grocery 
altogether worthy of Old Leicester. 

“This young lady,” announced Grandpa 
Garside jovially, ‘“wants a Christmas pres- 
ent for her mother. Is this the place to 
get it?” 

Mr. Garber grinned. “I guess Miss 
Elaine knows what her mother likes, all 
right. What’s it going to be this time, Miss 
Elaine?” 

Elaine’s starlit smile touched him lightly. 

“It’s terribly hard to choose anything in 
your store, Mr. Garber. Everything’s so 
wonderful!” 

She sent a wistful, questing glance about 
her. It came to rest on the gleaming show 
case wherein reposed vast, haughty, almost 
disdainful candy boxes. 

“IT know what I’d like to get, if I could 
afford it,’’ she said. ‘‘I know just exactly 
the very thing m’ma would simply love, 
but I’m afraid it would be too expensive.”’ 





She produced and examined 
a tiny purse, withdrew apolo 
getically the single dollar bil! 
it held. Dada and Mr. Garbe: 
observed the procedure with 
a curious similarity of expres- 
sion—expectant, admiring and yet not 
wholly sympathetic. 

“T’ve only a dollar, and I suppose i 
couldn’t possibly buy one of these boxes 
for that, could I?”’ She touched the glass 
to indicate the noblest of the packages. 

Dada, narrowly surveying her grand- 
father’s visage, was witness to the eloquent, 
permissive drooping of his eyelid. 

Mr. Garber’s indecision vanished. “It 
couldn’t be done as a regular thing, of 
course,” he said confi- 
dentially, “‘but as long 
as it’s Christmas and for 
your mother I guess we'll 
have to strain a point.”’ 


AALAA 


E WRAPPED the 

splendid object in 
white paper, twisted a 
sprig of holly under its 
green cord. Gravely he 
bestowed it upon Elaine, 
refusing, after another 
exchange of ocular sig- 
nals with Grandpa Gar- 
side, to accept her prof- 
fered dollar. 

Grandpaspoke briskly. 
“You two skip outside 
and wait for me,” he 
said. “‘I want to see Mr. 
Garber a minute.”’ 

The girls obeyed with alacrity. On the 
sidewalk Dada whispered savagely. ‘‘He’s 
going to buy another one for you,”’ she de- 
clared. “I won’t stand it, Elaine Carew! 
He’s my grandfather ” Baffled by 
Elaine’s serene, forgiving gaze she stopped, 
gulped. “I'll tell him,” she threatened. 

“I’m so sorry,” sighed Elaine. ‘I was 
going to get him to help me buy your pres 
ent tomorrow. But if you cea 

Dada wavered. ‘Well, all right, then,”’ 
she surrendered. 

Grandpa, emerging at this point, put an 
end to the discussion. He carried Elaine’s 
parcel for her gallantly; leaving Dada at 
her father’s gateway he insisted, amiably 
but firmly, on escorting Elaine home. 

Dada, entering, obeyed a summoning 
call from her mother. ‘‘It’s all right,’’ she 
said, anticipating the inevitable reproof. 
“I’ve been with grandpa all afternoon— 
grandpa and Elaine.”’ 

The vague concern in Edith Garside’s 
look did not immediately abate. 

“Where, dear? At—at Elaine’s house?”’ 

“Oh, no.” Dada laughed shortly. “We 
went Christmas shopping—or at least 
Elaine did.”” She paused. ‘‘Grandpa paid 
for a five-pound box of chocolates she 
picked out to give her mother. He’s tak- 
ing her home with it now.” 

Mrs. Garside glanced at her wrist watch. 
Visibly it reassured her. 

“T’m glad you’ve been nice to grandpa, 
dear. He only comes here because he’s so 
fond of you, and it’s pretty dull and lone 
some for him when you’re horrid, as you 
were about that sled yesterday. Do try to 
be nice and chummy with him tomorrow, 
won’t you?”’ 

“Oh, I’m going to, all right!’ Dada was 
surprisingly docile. ‘‘ Tomorrow I’m going 
to do some Christmas shopping with‘ him 
myself!” 

Departing, she laughed—a dark, il! 
boding sound. 


WwWVRrPrrrrrrrrrr. 








OMETHING more than the usual pleas- 

antly tepid excitement of an Old Le: 

cester Christmas morning seemed to hans; 
in the air of the book room. 

“‘Father’s right about Dada,” said Chet 
soberly. ‘‘She isn’t anywhere near as—as 
hard-boiled as she tries to make you think 
she is. Underneath she’s just a regular 
little girl.” He paused. “It gets under 
my skin, Edie—her dragging father clear 
over to Hanover to get me that dog.” 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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“THE children don’t have to look gloomy and envi- that in addit 
ous when youserve desserts like these to the grown- 
ups in your family. For under their gala outer appear- 
ance, these tempting dainties are so safely nutritious 
that you can use them freely for the youngsters, too! 
That is true of all Minute Tapioca desserts. And 
how many there are! A never-ending array of mouth- 
watering desserts can be made with Minute Tapioca. 
Vary the other ingredients and you vary your dessert— 
in charming color, in pleasing texture, in luscious taste! 
Some are tart, some sweet; some pastel colored, 
ome richly hued —but all are delicate and delightful! 


it a precision ingredie 
assure so many dishes 


and difficult to obtain. 

It keeps berry pies fro 
overs into moist croquettes er loaves. 
many soups, sandwich fillings, 
almost endlessly versatile. \ 


Dragging repetition is needless 


“here’s not the slightest reason for going to the tire- 
‘ome bother of making separate desserts for the adults 
ind the children. A Minute Tapioca dessert is an 
leal food for children—it is nourishing, energy- 
ving, easily digested. 
Unlike other tapioca, Minute Tapioca is partially 
‘ooked and ground into small granules before it comes 
‘o you. This special process partly dextrinizes it—mak- 
‘ng for quick assimilation. That also is why only brief 
-ooking—and no soaking at all—makes it ready for use. 


A really unusual new cook book tells you m~ " 
all these remarkable uses of Minute “ WY . 
Tapioca—both as a dessert ingre- 
dient and asa precision ingredient. 

Its 78 tested, prize - winning 
recipes were selected from 121,619 
recipes submitted by women in many 
countries. 

It cost us $20,000 to produce this 


A ee * ¢@ 
Its new role—a preciston book. Yet it is yours free. 


ingredient” 


Send for it today. You will want to keep 
Home economics experts everywhere say 


it on your pantry shelf—and consult it daily. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA 





n to its virtues as a dessert ingredient, 
Minute Tapioa is really remarkable as a new method 
of cutting dowf on time, expense and failure in all 
sorts of cooking. Amazingly it helps to take the guess- 
work out of many troublesome recipes. Experts call 
because it is so effective in mak- 
ing the success of suck recipes a precise result. It can 
f just the desired texture, just 
the flavor, just the appearance—otherwise uncertain 


running and spilling. It 
holds up fluffy omelets, tender souflés. It binds left- 
It perfects 
olded salads—it is 


Send for new $20,000 Cook Book—FREE! i | 
MAIL 


FILL IN COMPLETELY—PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 






end. to adult meals 
\ = and an ideal OV for childr CNS / 














MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
112 Taylor St., Orange, Massachusetts 


Please send me FREE sample of Minute Tapioca | 
and a copy of Minute Tapioca Cook Book 








APRICOT TAPIOCA 


34 pound dried apricots, 3 cups water, 3 tablespoons 
Minute Tapioca, % teaspoon salt, 2 cup sugar. 





































All measurements are level. Wash apricots. Soak 
in 3 cups water for 1 hour, and cook until tender. 
Drain. To juice add enough water to make 2 
cups liquid. Add Minute Tapioca and salt and 
cook in double boiler 15 minutes, or until tapioca 
is clear, stirring frequently. Add sugar. Cool. Force 
apricots through sieve. Fold pulp (about 1 cup) 
into tapioca mixture. Chill and serve with whipped 


cream. Serves 6. j 
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FIG TAPIOCA 


3 tablespoons Minute Tapioca, % teaspoon salt, 
I teaspoon butter, 3 cups water, }2 pound figs, 
cut fine, 1 cup sugar, 4 teaspoon vanilla, 1 table- 
spoon lemon juice, grated rind 42 lemon. 

All measurements are level, Cook Minute Tapioca, 
salt, butter, and 2 cups water in double boiler 15 
minutes, or until tapioca is clear, stirring frequently. 
Cook figs with sugar and 1 cup water 20 minutes, or 
until smooth and thick. Add to tapioca mixture. 
Add vanilla, lemon juice, and rind. Serve cold with 
whipped cream. Serves 6. 


Minute Tapioca also makes delicious combina- 
tions with other dried fruits like peaches, apples, 
prunes, dates and raisins. 
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Strong, gold-lacquered | 
and always on fine foods 


ANCHOR CAPS 








VERY 


EASY TO REMOVE 
It is simple and easy to remove Anchor Caps with 
the hook on your own opener, as well as with our 
Anchor Opener. Place the hook well under the cap 
and lift up gently. Repeat this at several points 
around the cap, and it’s off before you realize it. 


VERY EASY TO REMOVE 








ANCHOR 














-s 
CAPS 
 ” jhalerteeiass say the leading food 

packers, “we like to have you 
know what you are buying defore you buy. 
Here, through shining, sterilized walls of 
glass, you see the food itself and not the 
outside of a package. Appetizing jellies, 
rich jams, fresh-packed fruits and vege- 
tables, and more than a hundred other 
articles of food are now available in glass. 
Naturally, we choose each product from 
the top of its class. For we know that you 
will see them and judge them for yourself. 
Only the best is good enough for glass. 


“And then we seal these delicacies with 
air-tight, leak-proof Anchor Caps. They 
cannot be removed, and the food cannot 
be touched or sampled until it reaches you. 
They protect our best products from any- 
thing that could impair their purity in the 
slightest degree. They hold natural flavors 
and food values intact until you are ready 
for them. And because they are easily and 
quickly applied, they are economical. Our 
finest foods, sealed with Anchor Caps, can 
always be sold at moderate prices.” 


Look for the strong, gold-lacquered Anchor 
Cap on all glass packed products. It has 
been chosen by more than 1500 packers to 
protect their scientifically prepared foods. 


Anchor Cap & Closure Corporation 
Long Island City, New York Toronto, Canada 
Anchor Openers are sold by all KROGER, 


AMERICAN, NATIONAL TEA, SAFEWAY 
and DOMINION Stores and many other grocers. Or, 


USE THIS COUPON 





SEND 6 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR THIS ANCHOR 


Name 


Address 
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Beyond the leaded panes he surveyed his 
daughter, sedately superintending the fran- 
tic scurry of a Scottish pup. 

““T can’t get over it,” he went on. ‘‘She’s 
the last child in the world I’d expect to do 
a thing like that—going to all that thought 
and bother, I mean.’”’ He grinned. “Of 
course, I’ve got to pretend that I like the 
beast. The poor kid thinks she’s gratified 
the very dearest secret yearning of the old 
man’s heart.” 

A harsh voice behind him demanded per- 
emptorily that he go jump in the lake. He 
started, whirled. A green and yellow parrot 
regarded him distrustfully from the shelter 
of ashining cage, hooked its beak carefully 
about one of the wires and descended to in- 
vestigate the litter of sunflower-seed hulls 
that carpeted its prison. Chet laughed. 

“And a parrot, of all things! What un- 
der the sun do you suppose put it into her 
head that I’d like that nuisance?”’ 

“Hush!” Edith glanced at thedoor. ““Do 
be careful, Chet! If she heard you ——’”’ 


“T)\ON’T worry. I wouldn’t hurt the 
kid’s feelings for anything on earth! 
But why a parrot, Edie?”’ 

“It’s very simple,” said Edith. ‘“‘She’s 
just a child, and children always take it 
for granted that everybody likes what they 
like. Dada bought you that dog and par- 
rot because she wanted them herself. 
For exactly the same reason she picked out 
these fearful and wonderful rhinestone 
bracelets she’s wished on me and had Gar- 
ber fill that basket with Japanese persim- 
mons and apricots. She likes them so much 
herself that it just doesn’t occur to her that 
anybody else could possibly not like them.” 

She paused. “It’s not so funny either. 
We do it ourselves, don’t we? Do you 
think father insists on buying Dada all 
those elaborate electric railroads because 
she wants them—or because he does? 
Look at that set of golf clubs he’s given her! 
Can’t you just see him having a perfectly 
gorgeous time over picking them out? He 
knows she despises the game, but that 
doesn’t matter. If she doesn’t want golf 
clubs she ought to, and that’s that.” 

““Sh-h-h! Here he comes.”’ 

Grandpa Garside, wearing a suit utterly 
ungrandfatherly, beamed cheerfully upon 
them from the doorway. “‘Where’s Dada?” 

Chet’s gesture toward the window en- 
lightened him. He approached, tilting his 
head in the fashion which, during his pres- 
ent sojourn in Old Leicester, had been 
more and more in abeyance. 

“Well,” he challenged. ‘‘Didn’t I al- 
ways tell you Dada was all right?” 

“We always had some such notion our- 
selves,”’ said Chet. “‘But I know what you 
mean. She never went in for anything like 
this before. Edie and I were just say- 
ing ae 


““T WISH you’d both been along when we 

picked out those things,’’ interrupted 
grandpa. ‘‘These modern youngsters 
aren’t much like the children in my day. 
Neither of those girls wanted one single 
thing for herself. No, sir—not one thing! 
All they cared about was getting some- 
thing for somebody else.”’ 

His cheerfulness diminished a little. 

“That’s the only thing I don’t like 
about ’em,” he said. ‘‘They don’t want 
anything. You can’t make ’em want any- 
thing! The only people who get any real 
kick out of Christmas are us old-timers; 
the children get their fun out of cheering 
us up. You take that nice little Elaine, 
for instance—I couldn’t get her to think 
of a single thing in the world that she 
wanted and didn’t have.”’ 

“Edie was just saying,” said Chet, 
“that perhaps they do want things—that 
the reason Dada picked out a dog and 
parrot to give me was that she’d have 
liked to have them herself.”’ 

“But that’s absurd!’’ Grandpa _ pro- 
tested. ‘‘You know perfectly well that 
if Dada’d ever even hinted that she’d like 
to have a pet elephant you’d have got it 
for her. That’s the whole trouble! You 
give her so much that she misses all the 
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fun of wanting, before she gets. If she’d 
ever asked you for a dog ——”’ 

“Well, come to think of it, she’s said 
something about it once or twice,’’ said 
Chet. ‘‘ But somehow we never got around 
to it. Edie and I aren’t so awfully keen on 
pets, you know.”’ 

“Well, you better put up a first-class 
imitation of being keen on these two,” 
Grandpa interrupted sharply. 

“Don’t worry!’ Chet laughed. “I 
don’t have to pretend, for that matter. 
I am delighted—not about owning a dog 
and a parrot, exactly, but because Dada’s 
bothered about giving them to me. We 
were just saying so when you came in; 
she—she’s changed a whole lot in just a 
few days.” 

“That’s partly due to Elaine,” said 
grandpa. ‘Dada can’t help being influ- 
enced by a girl like that—just a sweet, 
simple, unaffected, charming little thing. 
Natural enough, too, with a mother like 
Maida.”’ Chet’s eye flickered uneasily at 
Edith. Grandpa Garside, leaning forward, 
lowered a grave inspection to the pattern 
of his trouser leg. ‘‘ How do you like this 
suit I’ve got on?”’ he demanded abruptly. 

His son considered it. ‘‘It looks all 
right to me,” he said. ‘‘A bit giddy 
maybe, but ——” 

“Giddy?” Grandpa Garside rejected 
the word with vehemence. ‘This thing? 
Why, I was just thinking that I’d skip up 
and get into something a bit more cheer- 
ful. No sense going around looking like 
the last rose of summer. I guess I’ll change 
while Dada’s still satisfied to stay out 
there exercising your dog for you.” He 
lifted a hand to his tie. ‘‘We promised to 
run over this morning and see Elaine’s 
presents, and ——”’ 

The sentence hung unfinished in the 
abruptness of his departure. 





HET wagged his head. ‘‘I’m good and 

worried, Edie. He’s over there a whole 

lot too much to suit me. And a college 

boy’d be afraid to wear that suit he’s got 
on now.” 

Edith spread her hands. We can’t do 

anything about it, and perhaps there isn’t 
































any need to do anything. But I’m not so 
sure it wouldn’t be a fine thing anyway.” 

He sat up. ‘‘ You mean to tell me you’re 
for it?”’ 

“Well, I’m not so frightfully upset 
about it as you seem to be. You're forget- 
ting that father’s only fifty-eight or so and 
awfully young for his age too. It can’t be 
very jolly for him, living the way he does. 
And Maida’s a perfect darling. She’d be 
lovely to him. And it would be splendid 
for her, of course, and Elaine. They 
haven’t a great deal of money.” 

“TI believe you actually want him 


to 





“‘T want him to be happy and comfort- 
able,” said Edith. ‘And when I think of 
the perfectly awful women who manage to 
get hold of lonesome elderly men I don’t 
feel so terribly afraid of having Maida 
Carew in the family.” 


Chet nodded slowly. “I get you, Edie. 
It’s just another case of giving somebody 
a lovely present because you happen to 
want it yourself, eh? You’re sure it would 
be perfectly grand for father to marry 
Maida Carew, but what you’re really 
thinking is that if he did she wouldn’t live 
here in Leicester. That’s it, eh?”’ 

Grandpa Garside, exuberantly clad, 
spared Edith the necessity of refuting the 
slander. ‘‘All set now,’ he announced 
blithely. ‘“‘How about this one, Chet? 
Snap, what?”’ He twisted a sleeve and 
surveyed it with affection. 


ADA, entering from the lawn with the 

leashed terrier, inquired of her father 
if she might take his dog over to Elaine’s. 
He regarded her narrowly. She met his 
eye tranquilly, a dim suggestion in her 
transparent gaze of Elaine Carew’s sweet, 
angelic artlessness. 

Chet Garside’s face relaxed. ‘‘What’s 
all the rush to get over and see Elaine’s 
presents?”’ he inquired gently. ‘“‘Grand- 
pa’s just been telling us that she didn’t 
seem very much excited about getting 
any.” 

‘**Hedoesn’t knowabout thebiggestone,”’ 
said Dada. She laughed softly—not quite 
the bubbly little sound that Elaine might 
have made but, everything considered, a 
workmanlike imitation. 

““What’s. that?’’ Grandpa 
asked. 

Dada’s round eyes moved to meet his. 
“It’s a new father,’”’ she announced. 

There was a sudden hush upon the 
room. Chet Garside’s eye stabbed at 
grandpa, whose blank bewilderment of 
countenance was sufficient answer to his 
son’s suspicious apprehension; the glance 
that returned to Dada was benign and 
gay. 

“Well, that’s good news,” he said— 
more cheerfully perhaps than a proper 
filial feeling might have counseled. ‘‘Who’s 
the winning candidate? De Courcey 
Gregg?” 

‘“‘Tt’s a Mister Gilbertson,”’ said Dada. 
‘He lives in New York.”’ 

“Sidney Gilbertson, eh?’’ Her father 
nodded. ‘‘I know him. Carew’s attorney, 
I think. Executor too. He’s been down 
here every now and then, but I took it for 
granted he came on business.” 

His glance, shifting from the shining 
countenance of Edith, dwelt briefly upon 
his father’s considerably less-delighted 
face. Even here, however, a certain alle- 
viation was apparent. 

The glance came back to Dada. ‘‘ You 
sure about it? You’re not just guessing ?”’ 

“Oh, no! I’ve known it ever so long— 
three weeks at least. Ever since Elaine 
and I happened to look into the living 
room at her house and saw them’’—she 
paused, as if adapting her vocabulary to 
her audience—‘“‘saw them petting. So of 
course Elaine had to tell me that they 
were going to get married.” 


Garside 


“4 7OU mean to say you’ve known about 

it for weeks?’’ said Grandpa Garside 
rather peevishly. ‘“‘Why didn’t you tell 
me?” 

“Why, I couldn’t, grandpa. I prom- 
ised Elaine I wouldn’t tell anybody.”’ 

“H’m. You're telling us now, aren’t 
you?” 

Dada smiled at him. ‘Oh, it’s quite all 
right to tell you now,” she said. Her 
glance drifted dreamily to the parrot cage, 
descended to rest briefly and kindly on 
the puppy straining at his leash, trans- 
ferred itself to the slender rhinestone 
circlets glittering, for the moment, on her 
mother’s wrist, came definitely to pause 
upon the basket where hothouse apricots 
blushed pallidly amid the ruddier glow 
of Japanese persimmons. 

“It’s all right to tell anybody now,” she 
repeated. ‘Elaine won’t mind a bit.” 
She hesitated, and her eyes moved to rest 
contentedly upon Grandpa Garside. ‘““You 
see,”’ she said, ‘Elaine thought we’d bet- 
ter not say anything about it until’’— 
again, very briefly, she hesitated—‘“‘ until 
after Christmas,” she finished. 

“H’m,”’ said Grandpa Garside. 
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... you need visit 
only one store 
for all your 
Christmas foods 











TT HIS year you can buy all your holiday foods at 

one store. No need to tramp from store to store 
and push through the crowds. No need to wait in 
congested throngs to be served, and then carry your 
purchases from one store to another. 


‘his year, A€&@P stores have everything you need for 
the most sumptuous Christmas dinner. Scores of de- 
lightful delicacies, fruits, nuts, figs, dates, candies, 


imported luxuries, and the most complete assort- 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & 




















ESTABLISHED 
1859 


“WHERE ECONOMY RULES” 
neat , 


ment of the finest quality foods packed in America. 


This year you can avoid the hustle and bustle of the 
milling throngs of Christmas shoppers. . . the tiresome 
task of store to store shopping. One visit to the ASP 
store nearest you and you can complete your holiday 


food buying. 


A&P has everything you need...everything fresh 
. and everything at typically low A&P prices. 


PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 


At the A&P you are 
sure to find the popular, 
nationally advertised 
brands of groceries. 
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How the Searching 


CAMERA 


Eye 


showed screen stars a 
simple way to accen- 
tuate shapeliness of 
ankle andleg.. . 
by wearing a certain 


type of hostery 





Hosiery 


for men, women 
and children 


CLairE “(QINDSOR 


has chosen this fascinating 
creation with an adorable 


Picot Lop 


Recently while making screen tests to 
find the most effective combination 
in dress, movie stars and directors 
discovered that shapeliness of ankle 
and leg could be enhanced toa marked 
degree by an utterly new type of 
hosiery. 

They discovered that a slender ankle 
appeared to be even more slender. 
That the natural curve of the leg be- 
came more graceful and appealing. 
That the harsh lines of the knee 
molded into soft, rounded lines. 


Now, noted stars of the screen are 
rapidly turning to this new type of 
hosiery. Claire Windsor has chosen this 
exquisitely beautiful Allen-A style.* 


The sheerest of chiffon—silk from top 
to toe—with an adorable Picot Edge 





*The same hosiery styles shown in the smart Allen-A 
Hosiery Shop, Fifth Ave. at 38th St.—and other New 
York stores—are available at Allen-A dealers everywhere. 
Priced from $1.50 to $5.00 the pair. 





around the top in contrasting color. 
Full-fashioned to hug the ankle and 
leg most engagingly. 


The silken foot has special reinforce- 
ments at the sole and both the sides 
and top of the toe. Invisible even when 
worn with “‘cut-out” slippers. Thus 
with all of its beauty and sheerness, 
this hose js remarkably serviceable. 


You will find this lovely Allen-A crea- 
tion at your dealers in all the newest 
shades. Ask for it by style number— 
3712. Only $1.95 the pair. Those who 
prefer the very sheerest of sheer silk 
from top to toe will find this same 
delightful style in number 3710 at 
$2.50 the pair. 


If your dealer does not carry it, sim- 
ply send us his name—a postcard will 
do—and we will see that you are 
promptly supplied. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, Kenosha, Wis. 


Allen-A Hosiery 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


an’ then to a toy an’ candy place. How 
about it, Natalie?’”’ 

““Grand!”’ 

“*An’ Uncle Jehoshaphat? ”’ 

““Yes, my boy,’’ the old New Englander 
replied. “I think we’re gettin’ on the 
track of somethin’ with real go to it!” 

“T knew you had it in you, you old 
Yankee reprobate! We'll have a time!” 

And they did. For in response to his 
calls a crowd of little boys and girls were 
soon madly chasing after the car; and on 
reaching the tiny grocery store and the 
candy and toy shop close by he used his 
magic money roll with such effect that his 
three companions were soon trotting in 
and out of doors, bringing armfuls of toys 
and candy and loaves and fishes and bot- 
tles of wine, while the host of the evening 
stood by the car and 
distributed them to the 


“I’m afraid it is,” the other said. ‘A 
pity you-all waited so long. All I got lejt 
in this whole wide world is one measly five- 
dollah bill an’ a little rabbit’s foot.’ 

The youngster with the beady eyes 
deftly searching him all the while, found 
both the bill and the rabbit’s foot. He 
spat on it and threw it aside. 

The cowboy smiled at that and drawled, 
“Too bad to disappoint you, boys. I’m 
sorry that this scrumptious cyar led you- 
all to think me a millionaiah.”’ 


= H, I GUESS there ain’t go’n’ to be 

much disappointment. I wasn’t 
thinking of you at all,” their guide of the 
evening graciously said. ‘‘I got no time 
for pikers— I’m after bigger game tonight.” 
And with a cheery smile he turned to poor 
old Uncle Jehoshaphat, 
whose face had gone 





fairly green with rage. 





multitude. __§$ SWZ 
‘“*Come on now, 

friends!’”’ he gayly 

called, ‘‘an’ help old 


Santy Claus have a lit- 
tle fun tonight!”’ 


ND as fast as his 
hands were emp- 
tied he urged old Uncle 
Jehoshaphat, the small 
girl from Arkansas and 
the beaming San An- 
tonio to an even swifter 
pace. For an hour the 
mad little party went 
on. It stopped only 
when both small shops 
had been quite emptied 
of their goods. Then, 
amid cheers from the joyous crowd, the 
Car of Croesus moved on again. 

After they had ridden a while Uncle 
Jehoshaphat turned to Miss Natalie 
Brown. 

‘*Wan’t there somethin’ said,” he asked, 
“about a train to Arkansas?”’ 

With a cry she glanced at the watch on 
her wrist and begged their host to hurry 
uptown. But just as they were starting 
away their affable guide of an hour ago 
came hurrying up to the car with a friend, 
a thin youngster with a pudgy face, small 
black mustache and beady eyes. 

“*T began to think I’d lost you, friends,”’ 
the little New Yorker cheerfully cried. 
“Find what you wanted here tonight?”’ 

““We did,’ the Texan answered. ‘‘We 
had one hell of a good time.”’ 

““That’s splendid! And I found my 
friend! Could you take us with you?” 

With a keen glance and a slight smile, 
the big ranchman invited them in. 

“*Well, well, well—there’s nothing like 
a good old-fashioned Christmas!” purred 
their happy little guide. But the young- 
ster with the beady eyes turned on them 
abruptly with a pistol in his hand. 

“Stick ’em up!”’ he snarled, and up 
went their hands. 

Miss Natalie Brown gave a choking cry; 
as for Uncle Jehoshaphat, his grim old face 
grew pale with alarm. The young Texan 
only smiled. 


UT Claire Cobb in the front seat turned 
sharply to the huge chauffeur. ‘‘Can’t 
you do something ?’”’ she whispered. 

Out of his pocket the prince slipped the 
gun that he had used in his old Russian 
army days. ‘‘ Wait, dear lady, wait,” he 
murmured. : 

Behind them the lad with the pudgy 
face was already going through the big 
smiling Texan’s clothes; and the little 
New Yorker was saying, in his blandly 
friendly way, “I hate to do this sort of 
thing—the rough stuff isn’t in my line. So 
I keep this gentleman in my employ.” 

“‘T thought you was up to somethin’ like 
this,” the big ranchman drawled. ‘‘Why 
did you wait till the money was gone?” 

“*Oh, it ain’t gone,” was the bland reply. 





““T been on this old gen- 
tleman’s trail ever since 
he hit New York, but I 
couldn’t get a chance 
at him till he climbed 
into this car of his.” 

“it ‘ain t my car!’ 
the old man snapped. 

“Oh, tell that to the 
cuckoos,’” the smiling 
little New Yorker re- 
plied. ‘‘ You got a roll 
on you right now that 
could pay for a coupla 
cars like this. I seen it 
at the ticket window. 
Make it quick, Gus.” 

Quickly searching 
the angry old man, the 
latter snatched from an inside pocket a big 
thick black pocketbook; when opened, it 
revealed a wealth of crinkly yellow bills. 

But now the Car of Croesus came to a 
stop. And the huge chauffeur appeared at 
the window with a gun. 

The door flew open, and the rat was 
jerked out and flung by the powerful arm 
of the prince into a pile of snow. 

Meanwhile the big Texan, quick as a 
flash, had knocked the gun from the other 
crook’s hand and had tucked the wriggling 
little fellow roughly and firmly under his 
arm. And he hurled the squealing little 
shyster out into the snowy night. Then 
he restored the pocketbook to its owner. 

“Why, Uncle Jehoshaphat,” he asked, 
““how could you keep such worldly wealth 
on such a scrumptious Christmas Eve?”’ 


““T DIDuse some of it, back in that store,” 
the old man answered unabashed. 

“‘But I thought it just as well, if one of us 

kept enough to get this party home.”’ 

“Home? Where you goin’?”’ 

“Oklahoma.” 

“Hal-lee-lujah! Ain’t that fine? Then 
we cain all get on that train!” 

“How can we?” challenged the littk 
girl from Arkansas. 

“Why, hon,” said the smiling lea: 
young man, “‘if I cain roll a few cigarette 
that’ll be bunk enough fo’ me.”’ 

“What? While you sit up all night i 
a cold dirty smoking car?’’ she cried. 

“Oh, I guess there ain’t any need 0! 
that,”’ said old Uncle Jehoshaphat. “! 
got staterooms for you both ne 

“You mean to say,” demanded Mis 
Brown, “that you’re the old oil magnati 
who hitched his car onto our train?”’ 

“Tam,” the magnate dryly said. 

“‘She’d like to wring your fat old neck!” 
chuckled the Texan. But it was a genia! 
trio the Car of Croesus left at the Grand 
Central Station that night. 

“Your rabbit’s foot!” cried Claire Cobb: 
and as the cowboy stooped she slipped 
into his pocket the money paid for the car. 

“Merry Christmas!”’ 

““Merry Christmas, ma’am!”’ 

And Texas and Oklahoma and Arkansas 
hurried off to their train. 
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dreaded by thousands of women. Now 
a discovery which neutralizes odor in 


sanitary pads* frees them from this fear 


Y_JOWEVER carefully she may guard and 


i 


caughter from self-consciousness at certain 


advise, no mother can protect her 


times. If she fears that she is offending others, 
good times are impossible; light-heartedness 
flees. That is why mothers and daughters both 
learn with relief about the latest process per- 
fected by Kotex scientists: Each Kotex sanitary 
pad is now treated to end all odor. The fears 
that were once inevitable now disappear. 


Shaped to fit, too 


Because corners of the pad are rounded and 
tapered, it may be worn without evidence 





must 


The possibility of offending others is 
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‘One thing my daughter 
e told’ 


—Says a mother of today 








under the most clinging gown. There is none 
of that conspicuous bulkiness so often asso- 
ciated with old-fashioned methods. And you 
can adjust the filler, make it thinner, thicker, 
narrower—to suit your own special needs. 
It is easily disposed of, no laundering is nec- 
essary. A new process makes it softer than 
ever before. 


Buy a box today .. . 45c for a box of twelve. 
On sale at all drug, dry goods and department 
stores; also, through vending cabinets in 
rest-rooms by West Disinfecting Co. 


*Kotex is the only sanitary pad that deodorizes by pat- 
ented process. (Patent No. 1,670,587, granted May 22, 1928.) 
















Deodorizes... and 4 


other important features: 


1—Softer gauze ends chafing; pliable filler 
absorbs as no other substance can; 

2—Corners are rounded and tapered; no 
evidence of sanitary protection under 
any gown; 

3—Deodorizes — safely, thoroughly, by a 
new and exclusive patented process; 

4—Adjust it to your needs; filler may 
be made thinner, thicker, narrower, as 
required; aul 

5—It is easily disposed of; no unpleas- 
ant laundry. 





KOTE X 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 
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Infinitely Greater Safety, Comfort, Handling Fase 


the New LA SALLE. 


HOUGH it is surprisingly within 

your means, the new La Salle pos- 
sesses qualities which—excepting Cad- 
illac itself—do not exist elsewhere. 
These qualities comprehend a new 
measure of safety plus a degree of power, 
roominess and luxurious comfort that 
only a large car possesses with the han- 
dling ease and freedom from driving fa- 
tigue ofa light short~wheelbase car. 


The steering gear is so designed that it 
takes the strain out of steering, resulting 
in the same nimble handling either in 
city traffic or on the open road. 


Due to the new Cadillac-La Salle Syn- 


CS A B42: 4 A.C 


Detroit, Michigan 


cro~Mesh transmission, gears shift 
instantly, easily, at any speed, and with- 
out the slightest bit of clashing. Though 
the brakes are powerful, their gripis vel- 
vet-soft, they respond to the lightest 
touch and stop the car with amazingly 
little brake pedal pressure. 


All windows and doors as well as wind- 
shields are equipped with Security~ 
Plate Glass, removing even the remote 
hazard of flying glass. The front seat is 
quickly adjustable so that brake and 
clutch pedals are within easy comfort- 
able reach. Bodies and chassis are 
designed and built in accordance with 


MOTOR 


CAR 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


the principles of pneumatic control, 
assuring maximum quietness. 


The smart, distinctive LaSalle design 
that created today’s vogue in motor cars 
is made still more appealing in the new 
models. Longer, wider and more luxuri- 
ously roomy closed car bodies. Eleven 
exquisite new Fisher body styles; two 
deluxe custom-built Fleetwoods. 

With the incomparable value inherent in the new La Sa!le 
and its new prices and the convenience and liberality of *he 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation income payment 
plan there is no reason in all the world why you should not 
at last satisfy your long-cherished aspiration for 4 


Cadillac-built car. The new La Salle is priced from 
$2295 to $2875 f. 0. b. Detroit. 


COMPAWN Y 


Oshawa, Canada 
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All LADIES’ 
HoME JOUR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 











The Practical ‘Homemaker 


eA Department of (ookery and Household Economies 


(sonducted by MituicentT YACKEY 


All Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been. 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own. Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 
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Menus for Ftoliday Entertaining 


==7)AKING menus for the Christmas holiday 
§}] season is a real tax on the ingenuity of any 
fai hostess. There is such a universal round of 
fi social events that it is difficult to plan 
i} menus that will be equally enjoyable to 
4 each individual of the group entertained. 
; If we remember to tie up the reason for 

ae meet} entertaining with the refreshments them- 
selves, there will be a unity about each affair that will have 
it pronounced an event. Haven’t you on occasions said, 
“We didn’t do anything extraordinarily different, but we 
did have such a good time’’? If you will think back over 
such instances, you probably will find that there was an 
unusual harmony about them. This is easy to accomplish 
during the holiday season, when action is the keynote and 
everyone is in the spirit of joining in. 

One of the first events of the week at which people just 
naturally come together is that of trimming a Christmas 
tree. You may be grown up and away from your family and 
your relatives, and even perhaps your friends, but you just 
feel it isn’t Christmas unless you help to trim a tree. Then 
you seek out a school kindergarten, a Sunday school, a day 
nursery, and so forth, where you can be of help and in a 
crowd of busy people. 

If you are in a home—that is, a real one, where there is a 
family Christmas Eve, when the tree is trimmed, really 
starts the holiday festivities. The grown-ups set out seri- 
ously enough, but when through they think it time to cele- 
brate by sitting down together to laugh and talk and refresh 
themselves. They must have nothing that savors of the 





Tree Trimming Pa rty 


Cheese Jelly Salad 
(Parmesan cheese and celery in gelatin) 
Minced-Beet Garnish 
Pumpernickel-and-Pickle Sandwiches 
Swedish-Rye-Bread Sandwiches 


Prune or Fig Delicacy With Whipped Cream 
(Frutt stewed with shredded candied orange peel) 
or 
Christmas Melon 
Coffee 


Christmas Breakfast 


Grapefruit Cocktail With Lime Juice 
Chopped-Cherry Garnish 
Cooked Cereal With Christmas Fruits 
(Raisins on stems, figs and dates) 


Ham Soufflé With Waffles 


or 
Eggs Baked in Casserole With Broiled Bacon 
Toasted English Muffins Lemon Marmalade 
Coffee 


Skating Party 


Hot Crabmeat Turnovers 
(Fried pastry turnovers inclosing creamed fish) 


or 
Sardines Grilled on Toast With Egg Sauce 
Tomato Provengal 
Foreign Christmas Cookies 
Hot Cider or Coffee 














Ohristmas Dinner Menus 


WHAT shall we have for Christmas dinner? 
Certainly not the quick-cooked type of 
‘health’? menu described in Sophie Kerr’s 
amusing story in this issue—and just as cer- 
tainly not the gorgeous gorge of our grand- 
mothers’ time, when variety enough was offered 
for half a dozen different tastes to make their 
choice of the winter’s delectables at one meal. 

But the odor of roasted meat and warm 
spices must linger near the kitchen and each 
dish must be welcomed at the table with smiles 
of pleasure, eyes of expectancy and watering 
mouths. No dish should be included unless its 
very goodness is its own guaranty. 

All of this with our up-to-date luxurious sim- 
plicity is the modern demand. Suit the choices 
from the following to your family traditions. 


Clear Tomato Soup and Croutons 
Roast Turkey or Capon 
Jellied Cranberries oy Crab-Apple Jelly 
Giblet Stuffing With Onion-and-Celery Seasoning 
or 
Chestnut Stuffing 
or 
Oyster Stuffing 
Mashed Potatoes Buttered Lima Beans, Peas 
Brown Turkey Gravy Corn or String Beans 
Apple-and-Grape Salad 
French Dressing Toasted Crackers 
Plum Pudding With Hard Sauce 
Roquefort Cheese and Water Crackers 
Demi-Tasse 


Fruit Cocktail of Orange, Grapefruit and Grapes 
or 
Holiday Canapés 
Clam or Beef Bouillon 
Beet-Cube Garnish Matzoth 
Celery Hearts Stuffed Olives 
Roasted Suckling Pig 
Hominy or Cornmeal Stuffing 
Homemade Vegetable Pickle 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Carrots, Parsnips and White Turnips Roasted With 
the Pig 
Mincemeat Pie 
Coffee 


Salted Nuts Bonbons 




















Christmas Day goodies, but simple wholesome food that will 
prepare them for the rich heavy dishes and the dainty delica- 
cies on hand for Christmas Day. The menu we have given 
for such an occasion may offer you some suggestions. 

Another ordinary occurrence is that of the first baby’s 
first Christmas. So many young mothers have written us of 
the inadequacy of their equipment to serve all the relatives a 
holiday meal, but of their sincere desire to satisfy their long- 
ing to see the baby with its first Christmas tree. 

In such cases a Christmas breakfast has proved most 
successful. It must be simple in order not to spoil the zest 
for dinner, but at the same time it must appease the hunger 
of a normal appetite, and here are a few suggestions. 








For the group of young boys and girls home from school, 
or grown-ups who love to go out skating or bobsled riding 
on a cold winter evening, we must have a special menu. 
Just any of the rich cookies and cakes that happen to be on 
hand will not be what they need or what will taste best. 
They should have something else in the way of a coarse- 
bread sandwich or some warm dish first, if the occasion is a 
special one—something along the line of the menu given. 

When it comes to children’s parties the food can be 
decorative and festive and yet follow all the precautions 
necessary to avoid dietary irregularities. A menu like the 
one below speaks for itself. 

The New Year’s Eve dance always presents a problem, 
especially for the younger set who have hearty appetites 
and have gone through a week of strenuous activities and 
overeating at irregular hours. Something appetizing yet 
somewhat light, and not a mixture of too many kinds of 
food, will suit them best. The simple but carefully planned 
combination suggested would serve well. 

In the later part of the holiday week, after chicken salad, 
hot rolls or biscuits and ice cream have served their turns on 
various menus, one gasps for less rich food that will leave 
him pleasantly satisfied, yet comfortable and alert. So when 
you are planning a buffet supper to provide opportunity for 
all the visiting relatives to say their last adieus and best 
wishes before starting back to work, give them a pleasant 
surprise in letting them help themselves to some unusual 
foods and happy combinations. In offering this last one of 
our menu suggestions, we also offer to provide you with 
more complete information about the dishes mentioned. 





Children’s Party 
Baked Apples Molded in Cranberry Jelly 
0 


r 
Prunes Molded in Lemon Jelly—Tinted Green 
Custard Sauce Red-Cherry Garnish 
Bread-and-Butter Sandwiches 
Hot Milk With Whipped Cream Garnish 
Graham Crackers With Grated Chocolate Spread 
Self-Iced Cookies 


ew Years Eve Dance 
Cream of Chestnuts in Timbale Shells 
or 
Cottage Cheese and Pickle Loaf 


or 
Shredded Fillets in Cucumber Jelly 
Shredded Apple, Celery and Escarole Salad 
Oat Biscuit or Rye Crackers 
Lime Fizz and Buttered Brioche 
(Lime juice and charged water with white grapes and sliced pears) 


Buffet Supper 


Olives Stuffed With Onions or Almonds 
Braised Celery 
or 
Crisp Cream Cucumber Sandwiches 

Tomato Cups on Lettuce 
Spiced Artichoke Filling 

Frozen Peaches With Whole Raspberry Sauce 

Cookies 
Coffee 
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Smooth white hands, that fit into a picture of leisure and 
charm, need never lose their loveliness. You can protect them 


all day long by using Ivory whenever your hands touch soap. 
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“Doing 


HEN they were married,” as the fairy 
tales always end, “and lived happily 
ever after.” 


But in real life, they are only beginning. 
The wedding journey ends, the trousseau is 
unpacked. And the smooth white hands of 
the bride rule a new and charming world of 
their own —a cheerful little house and snowy 
curtains and shining silver. 


With so much fresh newness to keep clean, 
can these smooth white hands retain their 
loveliness through the years? Yes—because 
they need ever use strong soaps to make 
everything shine and sparkle. 


Strong soaps are so hard on hands. They 
spoil the nicest manicure. They parch the skin 
into tiny lines. They roughen the texture so 
that it retains work stains in spite of lemon 
juice and- creams. 


Ivory whenever hands touch soap 


In these servantless days, millions of women 
protect their hands merely by using Ivory 
whenever they need to use soap—in every 
soap-and-water task. 


They know that Ivory cleanses quickly and 
well—with gentle suds that are safe for deli- 
cate household treasures. Those blossom- 
tinted tablecloths and sheets! Those cretonnes 
and gay tub frocks! Ivory keeps their colors 
like new. 


Unlike harsh soaps, Ivory cares for painted 
woodwork and lacquered furniture without 
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hands can keep their bridal 


loveliness --- this way 














Doesn't it seem pleasanter to use Ivory, with its 
cleanliness and purity, for dishes and the baby’s 
bottles? And your hands! How smooth and soft 
and white they stay when you use Ivory for every- 
thing that needs soap-and-water cleansing! 


dulling their protective gloss. The surface of 
your finest mahogany can be safely cleaned, 
too, with a cloth wrung out of Ivory suds. 


Doesn’t it seem more fitting to wash the 
glass, silver and china with a fine, odorless 
soap like Ivory? Ivory suds rinse off in a 
twinkling —no extra care needed for food 
containers, jelly glasses or Junior's bottles! 


But most important—Ivory will protect 
your hands, a dozen times a day. Ivory, of 
course, is a toi/et soap, as pure and fine as you 
can buy. When you use it for any soap-and- 
water task you are merely giving your hands 
an Ivory bath—gentle enough for your com- 
plexion or a baby’s sensitive skin .. . Ivory 
for dishes, for cleaning, “for everything,” will 
keep your hands white and smooth .. . as 
lovely as on your wedding day. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE! Alittle book on charm. “What kind 
of care for different complexions? For hands? 
For hair? For figures?” A little book, On the 
Art of Being Charming, answers many questions 
like these, and is free. Address Winifred S. 
Carter, Dept. 7-L, P. O. Box 1801, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 





Are hands less sensitive than linoleum? Linoleum 


manufacturers specify Ivory because they have dis- 
covered that harsh soaps discolor and, in time, 
actually wear out linoleum. Think what harsh soaps 
must do to the hands! 


IVORY SOAP 





... kind to everything it touches - 9944/19)0/) Pure - “It floats” 


The hands that bathe and dress 
and soothe a baby can stay 
smooth and comforting . 
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plum pudding at 
“] Christmastime, 
7 but the credit for 
; this popular 
Yuletide dessert seems right- 
fully to belong to the Eng- 
lish. Once indeed there was 
a time when these English 
folks became so enthralied 
with their plum pudding 
that it was denounced 
through all the land as mere 
popery, and even the modest 
mince pie became the object 
of fiery persecution. 

Well, those good old days 
are past, and we are free to 
enjoy our dinners as we will, 
although the fashionable 
mandate has gone forth that 
they must be far more simple 
than of yore; but a simple dinner preceding the dessert on 
Christmas Day leaves the appetite for plum pudding even 
more keen—so what boots it? 

A genuine old English plum pudding was made several 
weeks in advance of the great feast and boiled in a stout 
cloth for hours upon hours. Now we generally steam it in 
a well-oiled mold. Fill the latter two-thirds full and cover 
tightly or stretch over the top a piece of cheesecloth dipped 
in flour and over that a piece of waxed paper, tying the 
whole securely in place with string. Place ina steamer, under 
which the water must be rapidly boiling continuously, and 
cover tightly with a well-fitting lid. When done, merely wrap 
the precious pudding in a clean fresh 
towel and keep it in a cold dry place 
until it is wanted and then reheat in 
steam. 






OLD ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING, of 
course, called for brandy and sherry 
and even rum. It is quite possible to 
make it well without these accessories, 
but it is also quite possible to obtain 
cooking flavorings of brandy, sherry 
and rum that are excellent. Here are the other ingredients 
required for a very fine old-fashioned pudding, a genuine 
English recipe: 





¥% Pound of Seeded Raisins, 
Chopped Lightly and Mace 
¥% Pound of Sultana Raisins 4 Teaspoonful Each of Ginger 
44 Pound of Candied Peels of and Cloves 
Citron, Orange and Lemon, 1% Teaspoonful of Salt 
Shaved Fine 1 Cupful of Cider or the Juice 
¥ Pound of Figs, Well Chopped From Berries or Oranges 
4% Pound of Beef Suet, Chopped 14% Cupfuls of Brown Sugar 
Fine and Freed From Stringy Brandy, Rum or Sherry 
Bits Flavoring as Desired 
4 Cupfuls of Fine Well-Dried 6 Eggs 
Bread Crumbs ¥% Cupful of Flour 


\% Teaspoonful Each of Cinnamon 


IX all the fruits together, then add the suet, and the 

crumbs sprinkled with the flour, with which the spices 
and salt have been sifted. Moisten with the fruit juice, to 
which the sugar has been added, and add the flavoring and the 
beaten eggs. Work the whole together very thoroughly with 
the hands and leave overnight in a cold place to ripen. This 
gives a chance for the fruit juices to be absorbed and the 
spices to penetrate. In the morning turn into the pudding 
mold or bowl if you have one; if not, into a tube cake pan, 
and tie the cloth and paper tightly over the top as described 
above. In filling the mold allow one-third of the space for 
expansion. Steam for six hours. 


SCOTCH PLUM PUDDING. Scottish housewives often add 
carrots to their plum puddings, which add somewhat to its 
flavor and perhaps to its healthful qualities. Here is the 
recipe given to me by a fine old country cook: 


1 Pound of Grated Carrots 14 Pound of Chopped Nut Meats 


1 Pound of Flour 4 Eggs 
% Pound of Chopped Suet \% Teaspoonful Each of Cloves 

1 Cupful of Molasses and Mace 

1 Pound of Raisins 1% Teaspoonful Each of Cinnamon 
% Cupful of Brown Sugar and Salt 


% Pound Each Chopped Figs, 
Dates and Candied Peels, 
Mixed 


% Cupful of Orange Juice or Any 
of the Other Flavorings 


OMBINE thoroughly the carrots, fruits and nuts. Add 
the suet, chopped as fine as meal and mixed with the 
flour, which has been sifted with the spices and salt. Moisten 
with the molasses, stirred into the sugar, add the fruit juices, 
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Plum Puddings From-Many 
Nations 


By CAROLINE B. KING 


and the well-beaten eggs. Let this pudding stand also over- 
night and then steam six hours. 


GERMAN CHRISTMAS PUDDING. The Hausfrau adds pota- 
toes as well as carrots to the following Christmas pudding. 
This, to my way of thinking, is one of the best of puddings 
and wholesome too. 


1 Cupful of Suet, Finely Chopped 4 Tablespoonfuls of Orange 

1 Cupful of Grated Raw Carrot Juice 

1 Cupful of Grated Raw Potato 3 Eggs 

1 Cupful of Molasses 14% Cupfuls of Pastry Flour 

1 Cupful of Chopped Seeded 1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
Raisins 4 Teaspoonful of Cinnamon 

1 Cupful of Currants 14 Teaspoonful of Nutmeg 

4 Cupful of Chopped Walnuts 14 Teaspoonful of Cloves 

¥% Cupful of Shaved Citron 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


HE currants must always be thoroughly cleaned before 

using. To do this rub them together well with a little 
flour, then wash a few at a time in a sieve under running 
water. Rub with a towel and spread out to dry. Mix the 
suet and vegetables together well. Then add the molasses, 
the nuts and fruit. Blend in the orange juice—grape juice 
may be used if you prefer—then add the eggs, well beaten, 
and finally the dry ingredients, sifted together. Of course 
the whole must be well blended before it is filled into the 
mold and steamed for six hours. 


CHARLES DICKENS PUDDING. Dickens made this next 
pudding famous. It is a veritable Tiny Tim dessert. 


6 Ounces of Suet 

3 Cupfuls of Soft Bread Crumbs 
1144 Cupfuls of Pastry Flour 

1 Pound of Seeded Raisins 

1 Cupful of Currants 


1 Whole Nutmeg, Grated 
4 Teaspoonful of Cinnamon 
4 Teaspoonful of Ginger 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
¥% Cupful of Orange Juice 
3 Eggs 


HOP the suet into very tiny particles. Mix with it the 

bread crumbs, a cupful of the flour, mixed and sifted 
with the spices and salt, then the raisins and cleansed cur- 
rants, dredged with the remaining quarter cupful of flour. 
Moisten with the well-beaten eggs and orange juice and work 
the whole together thoroughly. Of course this pudding must 
be boiled in cloth in the old-time cannon-ball style and must 
come to the table decked in holly. The pudding cloth for 
the boiling should be stout, as I have said before, and must 
be dipped into boiling water, wrung dry, then well brushed 
with melted fat, and afterward floured 
well. The pudding should be tied 
within it firmly, leaving a little space 
but not too much for swell- 
ing. Place a pie tin or wire 
rack in the bottom of your 
largest and heaviest kettle, 
fill with boiling water to 
within one-third of the top, 
see that the water is on the 
jumping boil and immerse 
the pudding. If necessary 
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to replenish the water, add it 
boiling hot each time, for it 
must not cease to boil for a 
single moment. Cook for six 
hours. 


SFANISH PLUM PUDDING 
is rather different but very 
good. 

3 Cupfuls of Stale Cake Crumbs 
1 Pound of Seeded Raisins 
¥% Teaspoonful of Cinnamon 
\% Teaspoonful of Nutmeg 
¥% Cupful of Tart Jelly 
4 Eggs 
3 Cupfuls of Milk 
% Cupful of Sugar 


RRANGE a layer of the 
crumbs in an oiled pud- 
ding mold and cover with a 
layer of the raisins and a 
sprinkling of the cinnamon 
and nutmeg. Cover with 
crumbs again, spread with a thin layer of the jelly, then 
more crumbs, more raisins, and so on, until the mold is full. 
Now beat the eggs and add with the sugar to the milk. Stir 
until the sugar dissolves, then pour over the other ingredi- 
ents and let stand overnight. In the morning cover closely 
and steam three hours. This is better eaten at once. 


HUNGARIAN PLUM PUDDING is baked, not boiled or even 
steamed. It isa very luscious dessert with a yeast foundation. 


1 Cake of Yeast 1 Cupful of Sultana Raisins 


14 Cupful of Lukewarm Water 1 Cupful of Chopped Dates 
4 Cupful of Milk 14 Cupful of Shredded Candied 
1 Cupful of Butter Cherries 
3% Cupfuls of Flour 14 Cupful of Shredded Candied 
14 Cupful of Sugar Pineapple 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 14 Cupful of Chopped Candied 
4 Teaspoonful of Mace Orange Peel 
4 Teaspoonful of Cinnamon 14 Cupful of Shredded Citron 
7 Eggs 44 Cupful of Shredded Almonds 
1 Cupful of Seeded Raisins 1 Teaspoonful of Lemon Extract 
OFTEN the yeast cake in the water, then add the milk— 
scalded, then cooled—and the flour. Beat well and put 
in a warm place to rise. Meanwhile cream the butter and 
work into it gradually the flour and sugar, salt and spices, 
sifted together. When very smooth and velvety, beat in the 
eggs vigorously, one at a time. Turn in the yeast sponge 
when it is very light and beat again for several minutes be- 
fore mixing in the raisins, slightly 
chopped, the dates and other fruits, the 
nuts and lemon extract. Beat a third 
time, let it rise in a warm place until 
nearly double its size, then bake in a 
moderate oven—350° F.— for about two 
hours. Brush all over with butter when 
finished and serve with any preferred 
sauce. 
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Russia’s PLuM PuppINnc. A friend of mine who lived in 
St. Petersburg in the old days gave me this recipe, along 
with many others which she told me her mother had treasured: 


1 Pound of Seeded Raisins 
¥% Cupful of Candied Peels, Mixed 
\% Pound of Figs 
¥% Cupful of Fruit Juice 
1 Cupful of Suet 
1% Cupfuls of Soft Bread 


14 Teaspoonful Each of 
Cinnamon and Nutmeg 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
% Cupful of Chopped 
Blanched Almonds 
1 Cupful of Molasses 


Crumbs ¥% Cupful of Sugar 
1% Cupfuls of Flour 1 Cupful of Strawberry 
\% Teaspoonful of Cloves Preserves 


3 Eggs 


LL the fruits are prepared and soaked overnight in the 
fruit juice, then the ingredients combined as follows: 
Mix the suet, bread crumbs and flour, sifted with the spices 
and salt. Stir into the fruits with the nuts, then add the 
molasses, mixed with the sugar and jam. Add the beaten 
eggs and pour into the mold to steam for eight hours. 

Now a word as to sauces for the plum puddings. There 
are many, of course, but most persons, I believe, prefer the 
hard sauce, which is a very satisfactory adjunct at all times; 
but even it may be dressed up and made more festive when 
it is to accompany the Christmas pudding. 


CHRISTMAS HARD SAUCE is made by creaming half a cup- 
ful of butter, then adding gradually a pound of powdered 
sugar, so that the sugar almost dissolves as added. When 
light and fluffy and almost white, work in one egg white, 
stiffly beaten, and flavoring as preferred. Divide the sauce 
into three portions, leaving one white, and coloring the 
others very delicately with red and green vegetable coloring. 
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Oo you know 


to follow this old plantation recipe 


SPECIAL way of mixing batter 
to make lighter pancakes—a 
trick of combining ingredi- 

ents that comes from old plantation 
days! Corn, rye and rice flours are 
added to the usual wheat flour. 

It is a Southern cooking secret for 
unusually fluffy cakes. More and more 
women are using it to bring new cheer 
to the breakfast table. 

Along the Mississippi, before the 
Civil War, the fame of these dainty, 
golden-brown pancakes, with their 
wonderful flavor, spread far and wide 
among the plantations. But in those 
days only Aunt Jemima’s master and 
his guests could have them. As long 
as he lived, she would not reveal her 
recipe to a soul. 

Today this same recipe is probably 
more popular among good cooks than 





any other in history. Millions of 
women are baking light, tender pan- 
cakes just like Aunt Jemima’s. 


Her own ingredients—ready-mixed 


Her four flours, wheat, rice, corn 
and rye, with all her other ingredi- 
ents, milk, sugar, baking powder and 
salt, now come ready-mixed just as she 
proportioned them, in Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour. It’s so easy today! 
Just add a cup of milk (or water) to every 
cup of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour— 
and stir. 

Watch your husband’s face light up 
when he first tastes these fluffy, whole- 
some cakes with that matchless plan- 
tation flavor. Try Aunt Jemima’s four 
flours—her entire recipe ready-mixed in 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. Grocers 
have it in the famous red package. 


We are often asked, ‘Are these stories of Aunt 

Jemima and her recipe really true?’ They are based on 

documents found in the files of the earliest owners of the 

recipe. To what extent they are a mixture of truth, fiction 

and tradition, we do not know. Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago; Peterborough, Canada 


Ft 7 ° 
REE —a chance to test this fa- 


PAN mous recipe, ready-mixed. To get a free 


VAN trial size package of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour together 


. 


CLIP 
THIS COUPON 


with a valuable recipe booklet, just mail coupon below 


The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, Quaker Oats 
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this secret 


lighter, luffier pancakes. 


TAT 


of making 
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Company, Dept. A-24, St. Joseph, Missouri. Die scsi teed gadhesanapapenenbeeeasoesaon oi scadlebean pus Pom 
Gentlemen: Please send free trial package Aunt 
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thousand women - -- and ONE 
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a must have been a thousand women 
there .. . package-laden, petulant . . . weary 
shoppers in the last-minute Christmas rush... a 
thousand women and one! 


I wish you could have seen her! Perfectly 
poised, gloriously graceful . . . she walked down 
the aisle as though she were crossing a drawing- 
room . . . every step a thing of beauty .. . a joy 
to behold... 

And, as I stood watching her, I wondered why, 
in that multitude of smartly gowned women, 
only one should be so pleasantly conspicuous. . 
is a naturally graceful carriage so rare? 

* * * 
The fluent, joyous sight of her lingered in my 
memory, and set me to thinking .. . 


Surely all women are naturally graceful, I 


reasoned . . . then why do so many of them seem 
to lack grace when they walk? 

Shoes! 

Of course .. . for what woman could walk with 


effortless ease in shoes that cramp her feet . 
upset her bodily balance . . . rob her of Nature's 
gift of grace? 


LOOKED into the matter. I talked shoes to the — walk buoyantly, unhampered, beautifully natural. 


women I admire most. I learned a lot. 


I learned, among other things, about Red Cross Red Cross Shoes, with all their Parisian chic— 


Shoes . . . superbly smart footwear that is espe- they are designed by Frenchmen, you 

cially designed to be good to active feet. ..shaped | know—are unbelievably easy to wear. This 

to conform perfectly to every contour of the flexing _is because every pair is shaped over the 

muscles . . . to fit with snug ease in action as well famous, exclusive ‘‘Limit’’ lasts, derived 

as repose. from an exhaustive study of feminine feet. With every 
Women who wear Red Cross Shoes, I am told,’ fitting measurement scientifically accurate, Red 

can forget their feet . . . they are foot-free...they Cross Shoes must fit every normal foot perfectly. 


Then, too, the exclusive Arch-Tone support 


Free Booxtet . . . Interestingly illustrated, 
this booklet, ‘‘Walk in Beauty,’’ gives the views 
of prominent educators on the subject of correct 
posture, tells how many beautiful women have 
acquired the charm of a graceful carriage. Send 


for your copy. Address Dept. J-12. 


THE Poise 


© 1928, U.S. Shoe Co. 












































. she walked down the aisle as though she were crossing a drawing-room 
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THE Beauty 


Product of THe UnitTEpD States SHOE Company, 





gives just the right uplift to the active arch, while 
the Natural-shaped heel prevents the slip-slip and 
rub-rub that are so hard on tender heels and 


sheer hose. 

The very smartest shoe store in town 
will show you Red Cross Shoes for strec', 
afternoon or formal wear, at prices ranging 


from $10 to $16.50. There are also Sub-deb mode's 
from $6.50 to $8.50, and Junior models from 
$3.50 to $6.00. 





REG US PAT OFF 


FITS THE FOOT IN ACTION AND REPOSE 


Cincinnati 
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Lhe Smart ew Hard Candies Can be 


aIUCH tiptoeing, and such whis- 
Bi pered secrets! Mary and Jim 
#4) home from school and bursting 

4] with excitement. “Mother, 
1] keep your eyes closed if you 
come into the hall. We want 
to bring in something we made 
[es at school.” Much animated 
conversation and maneuvering, and the marvel- 
ous gifts are finally stored away and Mary and 
Jim return to the living room feeling very happy 
and very wise, for they are sure they have made 
just the things most wanted. 

‘“‘But, mother, we didn’t have time to make 
things for all our friends and relatives. What 
can we possibly give the rest?’ A problem 
which many mothers have to face. They want 
the children to get the real Christmas spirit 
which they themselves once felt, and they know 
it is strongest when the gifts are made rather 
than bought. Then perhaps her thoughts turn 
to candy making, for both boys and girls want 
candy at Christmas and it is the one time of the 
year when nearly all children are permitted at 
least a small amount. Jim and Mary are de- 
lighted with this plan. Was there ever a child who did not 
dearly love to get into the kitchen and really cook ? 

Brittles and hard candies are well loved by children and 
are really the best kind for them. For their very hardness 
makes a small piece last a long time, thus giving great satis- 
faction with but little sugar. But the enjoyment of hard 
candies is not confined to any age. Grandfather will choose 
a honey drop in preference to the customary cough drop 
which he invariably has in his pockets. Mother, with holiday 
entertaining in mind, will be charmed with the many possible 
varieties of the molded candies which can be made in shapes 
suitable for nearly any occasion. Then sister may give them 
to her slender friends, feeling sure that they will prefer them 
to the more fattening candies which will be around the house 
at Christmas time anyway. 








The Making ts Sim ple 


ARD candies are not only interesting, but they are really 

very easy to make. One can get along nicely with only 
the pieces of equipment usually found in the average home. 
Choose a smooth saucepan large enough to allow for the 
foam which will form during the cooking of molasses, honey 
or maple candies; and use a wooden spoon, for it may be 
left in the sirup without the handle becoming too hot to hold. 
Then, to take the guess out of the decision as to the done- 
ness, a sirup thermometer is most desirable. But if you do 
not own one you can make hard candies by using the cold- 
water test. Drop half a teaspoonful of sirup into a cup of 
cold water. At 280° F. the ball which forms is very hard and 
almost brittle. At 290° F. it cracks straight across and at 
310° F. it gives a very decided, quick, sharp crack. 

First, the sirup is cooked to the proper temperature; then 
the flavoring oil, nut meats, coloring, and so on, are added 
and mixed in. And here a word of caution. Be sure to use 
flavoring oils and color paste, for extracts or liquid colors 
will add moisture and make the candy soft. From this 
point on the mixture must be handled very quickly. All the 
prcparations for pouring it must be made in advance. 

\ny one of the following recipes for hard candies may be 
used in a variety of ways. The plain sirup or the sirup filled 
With nuts may be poured out on a well-buttered surface 
and when partially cool cut into squares. A 
stiooth level surface is necessary for this—a 
marble or enamel top table is excellent. The 


Made at Ftomée 


By RuTH L. PAaRRIsH 





Decorative molds—melons, 
animals, hearts, stars and 
other forms are available. 


Drop the sirup on the buttered surface from the tip of the 
spoon, so each lollypop will be perfectly round. Immediately 
lay the pointed end of a stick on the lollypop letting it extend 
well up toward the center of the candy, and turn the stick 
over so both sides will be coated; otherwise the candy will be 
supported on one side of the stick only and will easily come 
loose. As soon as they are firm but before they are cold, 
loosen with a spatula. Decorated lollypops may be made by 
having the materials for decorating ready before the candy 
begins cooking and placing them on the lollypops as soon as 
the sticks are in place. One person alone should not attempt 
this, however, for the candy becomes too hard before the 
trimmings are on and they will not stick. 

Trimming lollypops is an interesting job for the children. 
The decorations may be of any of the edible materials one’s 
taste and imagination suggest, but have a design in mind 
before cooking the candy. One of the most effective ways in 
which to decorate the Christmas lollypops is with a Christ- 
mas tree. A little piece of dry prune becomes the trunk of 
the tree and the very tiny candies, called dragées, sprinkled 
on and pushed into tree shape with the tip of a sharp pointed 
knife, become red, green and silver Christmas-tree balls. 

As for grandfather’s hard candy drops, these are made by 
dropping any of the mixtures by small teaspoonfuls onto a 
buttered surface. 

For nut patties, add the nuts to the sirup after it has 
cooked to the proper temperature, and drop by teaspoonfuls 
into the very smallest of patty tins well buttered. When 
cool—but not cold—turn out onto a towel to prevent break- 
ing, then wrap each patty separately. 

These molded candies are lovely. The small molds, meas- 
uring about one inch in diameter or one inch from end to 
end, are buttered and garnished lightly with finely chopped 
pistachios or other nuts, or with the tiny hard candies, then 
filled with the hot sirup. When cold, these, too, are turned 
out on a towel. 

All these hard candies are affected by the moisture in the 
atmosphere and should be wrapped in heavy waxed paper or 
tin foilas soon as cold. The molded shapes show up particu- 

larly well in the tin-foil wrappings. 

One of the simplest and yet one of the best of these hard 
candies is made by adding crisp freshly roasted and skinned 
peanuts to caramelized sugar. 


Peanut Patties 


¥% Cupful of Brown Sugar 1 Tablespoonful of Butter 
14% Cupfuls of White Sugar 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
3 Cupfuls of Peanuts 
EAT the sugar, salt and butter very slowly 
in a frying pan, stirring constantly to pre- 
vent scorching. When the mixture is completely 
melted and a light golden brown, stir in the 
broken peanuts. Drop by teaspoonfuls into but- 
tered patty tins, or pour onto a buttered surface 
and cut into squares according to the general 
directions given above. If the peanuts are not 
crisp, spread out on a baking sheet and heat in 
a slow oven of about 225° F. 
Molasses brittle is a lively rival for molasses 


taffy. 
«Molasses Brittle 


1 Cupful of Sugar % Cupful of Water 

14 Cupful of Molasses \ Teaspoonful of Salt 

Y Cupful of LightCornSirup 1 Tablespoonful of Butter 
IX the sugar, molasses, corn sirup, water 
and salt and cook slowly together, stirring 

occasionally to prevent burning. When a tem- 

perature of 280° F. is reached—a very hard ball 

in cold water—stir in the butter, and when melted pour out 

immediately to make squares, drops, patties or lollypops. 

A cupful of peanuts, popcorn or bran makes an excellent 

addition to this brittle and may be used if desired, adding at 

the same time as the butter. 


Butterscotch 


1 Cupful of Brown Sugar 4 Cupful of Top Milk 


14 Cupful of White Sugar 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Light Corn Sirup 2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
4 Drops of Oil of Lemon 

OIL the sugar, corn sirup, milk and salt together slowly, 

stirring frequently until the temperature registers 
250° F.—a very firm ball in cold water. Add the butter and 
continue the cooking to 280° F. Then remove from the fire, 
add the oil of lemon and shape. 


Chocolate Butterscotch 


OR chocolate butterscotch use the recipe above, stirring 

in one ounce of chocolate with the butter at 250° F.; then 
continue the cooking until the temperature registers 290° F. 
Add half a teaspoonful of vanilla in place of the oil of lemon 
after it is removed from the fire. 


Maple Brittle 


¥g Teaspoonful of Salt 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 

4 Cupful of Light Corn Sirup 4 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 

\ Cupful of Water 1 Cupful of Peanuts or Walnuts 
OOK the sugar, sirup, water and salt slowly to 280° F. 
Then stir in the butter and return to the fire to cook 

together to 290° F. Mix in the vanilla and nut meats, and it 

is ready to be poured out and shaped. 


¥% Cupful of Sugar 
1 Cupful of Maple Sirup 


Honey Brittle 


4 Cupful of Water 
1 Cupful of Honey lg Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Light Corn Sirup —_1 Tablespoonful of Butter 
1 Cupful of Shredded Almonds 

HE almonds for honey-almond brittle must be blanched 

and shredded, then browned delicately in a slow oven 
before they are added to the sirup. It is wise to do this before 
beginning to cook the sirup, for the prepa- 
ration of the nuts requires more time than 
does the actual cooking of the candy. After 


14 Cupful of Sugar 





eriamel tray under the burners of a gas stove 
or a large cake pan turned upside down may 
also serve successfully. Choose the best sur- 
face you have and butter it very thoroughly, 
allowing plenty ofroom for the candy to 
spread. Pour the sirup out and with a spatula 
shape the edges square, pushing up each side 
so that all-the pieces will beeven. With a long 
knife, mark into small squares, about three- 
quarters of an inch in size. Then when cold 
but not hard loosen it from the table top by 
running a spatula around underneath it. If 
allowed to become too hard it will crack un- 
evenly. When cold turn upside down, and by 
tapping lightly it will break at the cuts, mak- 
Ing even squares. 

Lollypops are very popular. For plain 
round ones, butter a large surface and have 
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the nuts are ready, mix the sugar, honey, 





the sticks near by. Skewers from the butch- 
ers will do nicely for the large ones, and 
toothpicks for the smaller drops. 
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Wrapped in tin foil of different colors and packed in a basket they make lovely gifts. 





corn sirup, water and salt and cook together 
= slowly, stirring occasionally. At 290° F. re- 
Es move from the fire and add the butter and 
~~ the nuts before shaping. The nuts may be 
S omitted if you wish, for the recipe is very 
Oo good without them. 
> y d Lol: 
2 Clear Drops and Lollypops 
° 1% Cupfuls of Sugar 
O ¥% Cupful of Light Corn Sirup 
= ¥% Teaspoonful of Cream of Tartar 
8{ Cupful of Water 

—, 10 Drops of Flavoring Oil 
o Coloring Matter 
~ ITHOUT stirring, boil the sugar, corn 
se sirup, cream of tartar and water together, 

cooking slowly to 310° F. Take from the 


fire, add the flavoring oil and the coloring 
matter. Then shape into lollypops, spice or 
fruit drops or molded candies. 
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(areful Slentification 


insures complete return 










Hi our ‘taw material’ as it comes 
from the home,’ Alice's genial guide 
explained, pointing to a great stack of 
bundles. “You see, Mrs. Gartley, in modern 
laundries the first consideration is a system 
of positive identification. These special 
listing machines, you see, keep an accurate 
record of each bundle’s contents. The arti- 
cles are repeatedly checked against these 
lists, and carefully identified for future 
reference.” This accurate listing, careful 
checking and positive identification, in 
present-day progressive laundries, insures 
the return of your complete bundle. Call the 
laundry today. 


A Service for Every Family Budget 


HETHER you supervise the laun of services to meet every family need. 

| dress at home, or send clothes All-ironed work, partially-ironed work, 
|| out to questionable quarters, you will and a plan which returns clothes damp || 

find that modern laundries offer free- for ironing are a few individualized 

dom from work and worry in a variety _— services available at laundries today. 


SPONSORED BY THE LAUNDRYOWNERS NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
























© 1928, L. N.A. 
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De CObis delightful journey booklet may ¥ 
Ss . be had from any modern laundry dis- 
~. playing on its trucks this picture of } 
” oe g . fies Alice in Launderland. A telephone 
“J . call will bring your copy. : ; 
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Flow to. Saltdmonds 


For the (ghristmas Bonbon Dish 






































2. Let the nuts stand in the hot water until the shells 
will slip off easily with light pressure from the fingers. 
Test as soon as they float and the skins are plump. If 
allowed to soak too long they become water-logged. 
Should this happen, spread out on a baking sheet and 
dry until crisp throughout in a slow oven—225° F. 
When ready to salt,they should be white,tender and brit- 
tle. Either small rounded or large long nuts are used. 



































1. Pour the almonds into boiling water 
to blanch, using a kettle large enough 
to allow plenty of room for the nuts to 
move about freely, It is well to keep 
them standing over the hot burner so a 
that the water will not cool before they « 


float and are about ready for draining. 
Other Nuts are ejalted 
Too 


LMOST any nuts are deli- 
cious when salted. They 
should be evenly colored, 


tender and crisp when freshly 
done, and they will remain so 
for some time if kept tightly 
covered. 

All nuts are salted in the same 
way, except that those with ten- 
der skins, like pecans, English 
walnuts, and so forth, will not 
need blanching. Pistachios, like 
almonds, do. Peanuts, having a 
loose skin, can easily be slipped 
from it. 

Do not salt more than one 


3. Pour into a sieve to drain as soon as 
they are ready to be taken from the 
water and be sure to drain very thor- 
oughly, shaking up and down several 
times to allow the steam to escape. 
When this is done, toss them out onto 
a dry towel and then remove the skins. 
























































kind at a time, as some cook 
more rapidly than others. 
There are other ways of salting nuts 
than by frying, but none seems quite so 
satisfactory. This is probably due to 
the fact that the entire surface cooks 
evenly at the same time by this method. 


4. Rubbing off the skins is a very sim- 
ple matter. Take hold of both ends of the 
towel, picking up handfuls of the nuts 
at the same time and rub them 
between the thumb and fingers. If well 
drained and the steam has escaped the 
skins will be shriveled and slip off 
easily. They may be separated from 
the nuts in a very short time, 


r 5. Heat a quarter of an inch of olive 
. oil ina small frying pan. When it ap- 
pears to move and before it smokes add 

the nuts. Fry only two or three table- 
spoonfuls at a time and have them well 
immersed in oil. Keep them in con- 

stant motion to brown evenly and 

watch carefully, for it takes only a 

minute or two to cook them, 














“T heard 
my child 


SCVYEAM. 


yy 


‘**Helen and her little brother were 
playing at housekeeping in the 
kitchen. Helen tried to pick up the 
boiling tea kettle . . . The whole 
kettleful of scalding water poured 
over the boy—right on his cheek 
and chest! His screams were 
terrible... I remembered Unguen- 
tine—spread it on thickly. The 
first touch of Unguentine made the 
child comfortable . . . The scalds 
were healed in a very short time. 
Not a sign of a scar is left.” 


] ELY on Unguentine. Just as 
physicians and hospitals do 
the country over. Keep a tube at 
home—at the shop or office, too. 
Apply this famous dressing to 
burns liberally. Immediately the 
pain is soothed. You are guarded 
against terrible infection. Soon the 
wound is completely healed, almost 
invariably without even a scar! 


For cuts, scratches and_ bruises, 
too. Bandage lightly when neces- 
sary. At your druggist’s—50c. The 
Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Norwich, N. Y. Canada—193 
Spadina Ave., Toronto. 


UNGUENTINE 


The famous surgical dressing 
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6. Take the nuts from the oil while they are still a shade lighter than you 
want them to be when done. Experience will teach you that the oil on them 
holds the heat after they are removed and they brown slightly afterward. 


7. Be sure to drain them well over the frying pan, then spread out on a 
piece of absorbent paper toweling. Sprinkle lightly with salt while the oil 
is still hot enough to dissolve it, for there should be no loose salt clinging. 





The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. J-48, ¥ 
Norwich, N. Y. 

Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and 
booklet, “‘What to do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 
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Of all gifts, the one that will bring 
greatest happiness to the entire family 
is a fine motor car. And of all cars, the 
one that will win highest favor is a 
Silver Anniversary Buick with new 
Masterpiece Body by Fisher. 


Supremely beautiful—endowed with 
lines, colors and upholsteries of un- 
rivaled luxury— powered by the world- 
famous Buick Valve-in-Head engine— 
this thrilling car will give utmost 
pleasure, not only on Christmas Day, 


but for months and years to come. 


The family could wish for no finer gift 
than this gift for all the family! 


AY 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
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What New? 





Some Suggestions for hristmas Gifts 


59% T'S an easy matter to exchange 
mg) anything, especially Christmas 
ue gifts, should you hit upon a 

Nees tem) better idea of what would be 
28) suitable, or if they do not quite 
come up to your expectations when you 
get them home. This exchanging entails 
extra service which must be paid for on 
the price of all articles. A good slogan for 
Christmas shoppers is, “‘ Do your thinking 
first and make your selection after- 
ward”’—if you would deal with good- 
humored people and save your own dis- 
position, to say nothing of future economy. 








Exchange of purchases is costly; the shopper pays the freight. 


One of the most appealing little gift 
suggestions that have come our way re- 
cently is a pair of pottery salt and pepper 
shakers. They are large enough to hold in 
the hand comfortably and to use quickly 
when cooking, and so they contain suffi- 
cient salt and pepper to be practical for 
kitchen use without being ungainly or 
awkward. They come in shades, beau- 
tiful soft blue-gray and green and, as you 
can well imagine, they are kept clean 
easily. 


A tear in your pretty rayon underwear 
need no longer worry or discourage you 
if you have taken the precaution to buy 
one of the several brands of improved 
rayon guaranteed not to drop a stitch or 
torun. Rayon is fast developing in many 
ways. Watch for the latest form of the 
underwear weave that has less luster. It 
is very pleasing and has about the same 
degree of brightness as pure silk. 


Grandfather’s clock has gone modern! 
It uses electricity these days instead of the 
old-time weights and pulls to mark the 
hours, and the hours themselves—how 
accurately they are timed! For minutes 
count these busy days and electricity can 
help to keep our clocks to the exact sec- 
ond. There are many styles of electric 
clocks; one, a most decided departure 
from the old ways, has only a tiny 
synchronous motor to drive the hands. 
This style receives its timing impulses di- 
rectly from the light current and once con- 
nected and set, it brings Observatory time 
direct to your home. Then there are the 
electrically wound clocks, handsome ones 
that keep on running for hours should the 
current be discontinued. Either style is a 
comfort and convenience that costs sur- 
prisingly little to run. The expense of 
operating is trivial; a small clock costs 
but a nominal amount a year for cur- 
rent, and the larger clock with chimes 
uses only a bit more electricity. 





In this day of dustless basements there 
is less wasted space in our houses and 
more available room. Since homes are for 
the purposes of rearing children, why not 
let them have the extra room for their own 
pleasures? This will not only keep the re- 
mainder of the house in better order with 
less work, but will give the children a 
chance to enjoy their winter toys undis- 
turbed. Christmas is an ideal time to give 
the youngsters a place where they can keep 
things that are their very own and to give 
them the responsibility of taking care of it. 
There is no better place than a clean and 

well-ventilated base- 
ment. 


There is one manu- 
facturer who makes a 
specialty of designing 
inexpensive equipment 
that meets home- 
making needs. These 
are just as usable ona 
railroad train as in an 
upstairs room ofa large 
residence or in a single- 
room apartment. They 
provide for such activi- 
ties as heating the 
baby’s milk, dressing 
up a coiffure with a wave, making a last- 
minute hot drink before going to bed, or 
providing a pan of candy for visiting room- 
mates, as well as many other needs felt by 
home-loving souls. One of the nicest things 
about all these pieces of equipment is that 
they are readily collapsible and easily car- 
ried or kept at hand. 


The new window shade that operates 
without a spring stops just where you want 
it to and never flies out of 
your hand to the top of the 
window. It revolves on a 
roller like any other shade, 
with a tightly woven cord 
and an attractive tassel at 
the right side. A small fric- 
tion clamp does the work 
of the usual spring. In- 
deed, one never need touch 
the shade itself; the cord 
does all the work, and so 
the shade is always clean, 
neat and straight. 


It’s the little things that 
make the greatest differ- 
ences in housekeeping. 
One of the newest im- 
provements, on an already 
popular necessity, is steel wool fastened 
on a red rubber pad just the size of the 
palm of the hand, witha handle for holding 
it. The square corners of the pad force 
the steel wool into places difficult to clean. 
Now we can shine our pots and kettles 
without fear of cut or rough finger tips. 
The steel wool is easily replaced by catch- 
ing the pin on the pad into a new piece. 


The smart bathroom has waterproof 
curtains these days, and if they match the 
shower curtain why it is even more chic. 










Along come many books 
on feeding the child of 
preschool age. 


These new curtains are gay, ruffled affairs 
of flowered chintz, but the fabric is so 
treated that you need have never a fear of 
moisture or steam. 


And here’s the latest in waffle irons. If 
you have difficulty in telling just how long 
to let one heat before pouring in the 
batter in order to have a crispy, brown 
waffle, you'll like this novelty iron. A 
disk on the end of it gradually grows red 
after the current is connected and is used 
as a temperature indicator. When this is 
scarlet you need no longer harbor hid- 
den doubts, for it is time to pour in the 
batter. ‘‘Well begun is half done,”’ and 
waffles properly cooked are not likely to 
be tough, and usually come out the desired 
color. 


Does it seem that it takes much longer 
for the water in your teakettle to come to 
a boil now that the kettle is old than when 
it was new? Perhaps you live in a locality 
where the water is hard and the deposits 
of lime on the inside of the teakettle are 
slowing up the boiling process and thus 
making larger gas bills. If the kettle is 
enamel a weak solution of ordinary vin- 
egar boiled a very few minutes in the 
kettle will remove this deposit. Heating 
an aluminum kettle when empty will 
crack the lime so that it can be removed, 
but take care—don’t heat it too long. 


The doctor advises us and Nature pro- 
vides for the young baby, but many 
mothers are greatly puzzled about what 
to feed next. Their clamoring questions 
for definite information have brought into 
the market a number of new books by 
well-known authorities on the subject of 
child feeding. You can get 
a list from us and then in- 
spect the books at your 
library or leading book- 
store, making the choice 
that best meets your need. 


December fires will burn 
all the brighter when one 
of the tiny logs filled with 
color crystals is placed 
among the wood in the 
fireplace. These little logs 
are about four inches long 
and three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, and as 
they burn the crystals are 
distributed about the fire 
and blaze up in brilliant 
colors. One buys them in 
bundles tied with gay tinsel ribbons ap- 
propriate for Christmas gifts. 


To hold the dress hangers in your 
clothes closet a bar that will support as 
much as three hundred pounds, needs 
never a nail or screw to hold it in place 
and makes no mark on the wall, smacks of 
magic; yet it isa practical idea and a new 
one. This new closet bar is of brass- 
colored metal, smooth and nicely finished, 
and being adjustable it fits into any space 
and stays there. Little rubber cups at the 
ends of the bar hold it just where you 
want it and a lever locks it securely 
until moving day comes or you wish 
it put up in some other spot. 
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Too many toys and too little space. Perhaps a playroom in the basement. 
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HANDS 


that 
live too fast 






I Lax DS grow 


old so quickly 
these days. In a 
year they live a 
decade. And no 
wonder! They 

must be capable and efficient during 
the day, and alluringly lovely at night. 


Thanks to Frostilla, ‘outdoor hands”, 
“office hands’’, “‘domestic hands” can 
retain their satiny smoothness, firm- 
ness, whiteness, and their youthfulness. 


This fragrant balm defeats the wiles 
of time and weather. It helps to erase 
the web-like wrinkles left by the 
passing years. It smooths away that 
“crépey’’, puckered look. To aging 
hands, it’s truly an elixir of youth. 


You'll find in its rich emollient 
properties just what’s needed to cor- 
rect “cornish” cuticle and brittle nails 
—and to smooth catchy fingers. 


During a cold snap Frostilla brings 
swift solace. It smooths and banishes 
chapped conditions. It quickly stops 
the sting of cracked skin and allays 
the irritation of over-exposure. If 
your hands tell tales—if they hint at 
exposure or domestic work, Frostilla 
has the alibi. 


In attractive blue-labelled bottles, Frostilla is priced 
at 50c and $1, at druggists’ and department stores. 
Or write for an attractive, useful sample sent FREE on 
request. Dept. 436, The Frostilla Co., Elmira, N.Y., 
and Toronto, Canada. (Sales Reps.: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., Inc., Madison Ave. at 34th St., N.Y.) 


FROSTILLA 


0. 
exposed and 
irritated skin 


© 1928, The Frostilla Co. 
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LEMON WITH WATER 


hadees 


hrcakfast 


food—and digest it! ... Lemon juice, through its abun- 
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Great start for a vigorous 
day—the juice of one Cali- 
fornia Lemon in a glass of 
cold, or hot, water quick 
as you've awakened! Your 
whole being is bettered by 
breakfast time because your 


stomach is toned to receive 


dant mineral salts, gives a natural health-pace to your 


appetite, stimulating the flow of saliva and gastric 


juices which govern digestion. It is an effective protec- 


tion against indigestion taken with meals, plain or as 


refreshing lemonade. Vitamins in Lemon juice are in- 


valuable in general health upbuilding. . . . New dis- 


tinction has been showered on California Lemons 


through prevalence of Acidosis. Lemons, like Oranges, 


while acid to the taste, have an alkaline reaction in 


the body and to Medical Science are a potent control 


and preventive of Acidosis. 


. . If you are “loggy”’ 


and half well, learn more about Acidosis. Mail the cou- 


pon for a free copy of ‘Telling Fortunes with Foods,’ 


containing normal anti-acidosis and safereducing diets. 


.... Keep a supply of Sunkist Lemons on hand con- 


stantly; they are sold by good stores all the year. 


é 
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by th é dozen. - for their many uses... | 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


- w@EMONB. . 








TELLING 
FORTUNES 
with FOODS 








| ud 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE, ba Lhe Sa \ 


Sec. 212, Box 530, Station ‘*C,’’ Los Angeles, Calif. 


Acidosis and contains normal anti-acidosis and safe reducing diets. 
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Please send me a FREE copy of ‘*Telling Fortunes with Foods,"’ which discusses 














We Test Our ‘Readers Recipes 


Good Things From ‘Pennsylvania 


Holiday Tongue Loaf 
5% Pounds of Beef 3 Half-Inch Slices of 
Tongue Lemon 
51% Pounds of Beef 5 or 6 Cloves 
Rump 4 Small Red Peppers 
3 Bay Leaves 1 Tablespoonful of Salt 
UT the tongue and beef together into 
a large kettle and cover well with cold 
water. Drop in the seasonings—for the 
red peppers, those from your pickling 
spices will do nicely—and simmer about 
five and a half hours, or until the beef is 
so tender it falls apart. When cool, drain, 
and discard the fat, the skin and the gristle 
from the tongue. Put the remaining meat 
through the food chopper. Moisten and 
mix well with about a cupful of the broth 
in which it was cooked, then press into 
a straight-sided pan three inches deep, 
weighting the top witha heavy plate. This 
will keep well, and as the flavor is particu- 
larly good it is very helpful for emergency 
use during the holiday season. 
Mrs. D. E. C., Pittsburgh. 


(racker-Crumb —Nacaroons 


1 Cupful of Cracker 
Crumbs 
1 Cupful of Sugar 


3 Egg Whites 
¥% Cupful of Broken 
Nut Meats 


OLL the crackers very fine. Mix well 
\. with the sugar, then fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Add the broken nut 
meats—coconut or chopped candied fruit 
will do as well if you like them better— 
then drop by spoonfuls onto a buttered 
cookie sheet. Bake in a moderate oven— 
350° F.—for about fifteen minutes. 
F. B. P., Philadelphia. 


(heese Biscuits 


2 Cupfuls of Flour 

4 Teaspoonfuls of Baking Shortening 
Powder 4 Cupful of Grated 

14 Teaspoonful of Sugar Cheese 

4 Teaspoonful of Salt 24 Cupful of Milk 


4 Tablespoonfuls of 


IX and sift the flour, baking powder, 

sugar and salt. Cut in the shorten- 
ing, then add the 
grated cheese and stir 
for a moment to mix 
them together 
well. Moisten with 
the milk and pat 
out gently on a 
floured board to a 
half-inch thickness, 
then cut into rounds 
with a very small 
cutter—not more 
than an inch in di- 
ameter. Slip into a 
moderate oven—350° 
F.—to bake from 
twelve to fifteen min- 
utes, and serve hot 
with the salad course 





or with the main dish of a light lunch- 
eon. Mrs. B. M. L., Washington. 


‘Date Groquettes 


2 Pounds of Dates 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Lemon Juice 
¥% Cupful of 
Confectioners’ Sugar 


Grated Rind of 
Half a Lemon 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Teaspoonful of 
Nutmeg 


IT the dates, then put them through 

the food chopper. Work in the sugar, 
lemon juice and rind, salt and nutmeg, and 
when well mixed, mold into small cro- 
quettes. Roll in cracker crumbs, dip in 
beaten egg, then again in crumbs, and fry in 
deep fat—390° F.—until browned. These 
will serve nicely for something just a little 
different with roast pork. 

A. D., Hollidaysburg. 


(ottage-Cheese Pie 
1 Cupful of Cottage 
Cheese 
24 Cupful of Sugar Butter 
24 Cupful of Milk ¥ Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 
LEND the cottage cheese with the 
sugar and salt, then stir in the well- 
beaten egg yolks mixed with the milk. Add 
the vanilla and the melted butter and pour 
into a pie plate lined with pastry. This 
is baked first in a hot oven—450° F.—for 
ten minutes, then in aslow oven—325° F. 
for thirty minutes longer. When done, 
cool slightly, spread lightly with meringue 
and return to the oven to brown. 
Mrs. R. C. B., Harrisburg. 


‘Danish (ookies 


14 Cupfuls of Shortening 
114% Cupfuls of Sugar Cinnamon 
1 Whole Egg 2% Cupfuls of Pastry 
1 Egg Yolk Flour 
1 Cupful of Ground 1 Tablespoonful of 
Almonds Orange Juice 


2 Egg Yolks 
1 Tablespoonful of 


4 Teaspoonful of 


EAT the shortening just long enough 
to melt it, then add the sugar and the 
eggs and beat the whole together vigor- 
ously. When light 
and foamy, turn in 
the almonds, the flour 
and flavoring and 
stir until well 
blended. This is 
easier to roll if first 
chilled for several 
hours, as the mix- 
ture is rich and quite 
soft. Roll out very 
thin when ready to 
bake, cut into shapes 
appropriate to the 
season, and cook in a 
moderate oven—375° 
F.—for about ten min- 
utes. 
C. H., Sewickley. 
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Watt les?. oo Soon you Il be making 


them, too—in this new and modern way 


There is something engagingly logical about this modern generation of young housewives. 

Waffle recipes, for instance, call for melted shortening. Therefore, why not use salad 
oil? ... Besides, a fine salad oil ought to make waffles just so much more delicious. 

And here, in a nutshell, is the whole modern attitude towards cooking which is blithely 
upsetting most of the ‘“‘do’s” and “don’ts” of our mothers and grandmothers . . . 

Certainly, the use of Wesson Oil for baking and frying is growing rapidly. 

It’s easy and convenient, of course—delightfully so. For you simply pour it to measure 
and pour it to mix. 

But more than that: Wesson Oil does make quite the lightest, most delicate and fine- 
textured things to eat you ever tasted—cake, biscuit, muffins, cookies, waffles, pie crust. 

And no wonder! Pour some into a glass sometime and hold it against the light. See 
how clear it is—like sunlight caught in crystal. Note the pale straw color of it . . . Taste it 
and see what an exquisite delicacy of flavor it has. 


It’s pure—and wholesome—and good. So good indeed that thousands and thousands of 





_ 


uF \ 7 
women use it for their most particular Mayonnaise and French Dressings or keep a cruet 
of it on the table (along with a cruet of vinegar) for salads and vegetables. 

And so good that it lends its own delicacy and fineness to whatever you are baking. 
ind gives a flaky edible crust which makes your fried food much more delicious. 

Decidedly, the Wesson Oil way is the modern way . .. Why not make it your way? 
Vrite for our new book of recipes. We shall appreciate it also if you will send us the name 


nd address of your grocer. Address the Wesson Oil-Snowdrift People, 210 Baronne Street, 


New Orleans. 


VOTE - For baking use Wesson Oil whenever any recipe calls for shortening—Add a pinch of 


alt, for there is no salt in Wesson Oil. 


VELVET WAFFLES 


’2 Cup Wesson Oil + 4 Teaspoons Baking Powder - 3 Eggs - 1 Teaspoon Salt 
2 Cups Flour + 1h Cups Milk 


Sift together the flour, salt and baking powder. Separate the the dry ingredients, beat well, then fold in the whites of 
eggs, beat the yolks until light, stir the milk into them and the eggs, beaten stiff and dry. Bake on hot waffle iron until 


Pour in the Wesson Oil. Stir this mixture gradually into medium brown in color. 
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SCRANTON 


2 rapin 
\/ 
DRAPES 


iv Le 


MODERN MANNER 


One of 77 


practical window treatments 


in the New Style Book 


= rhythmic patterns of Art 
Moderne panels. The simplicity of 
point desprit filet net. The dignity 
of Lustre Lace. Each Scranton pat- 
tern has a definite place in plan- 
ning window curtains. When and 
where to use each is shown in the 
new Scranton Style Book, by Hope 


Harvey, noted decorator. 


See this book at leading stores. See 
the actual fabrics selected by Hope 
Harvey. Each store, that has the 
book, has complete assortment of 
Scranton Fabrics. 


Mail coupon and 10c 
for booklet showing 
in reduced size all 
material in large 
Style Book. 
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SCRANTON LACE COMPANY, 
Dept. 41, Scranton, Pa. 


Enclosed is 10c. for new Style Booklet. 


Name 





Street 





City State 
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All You Need 1s a (Gookbook 


(Continued from Page 5) 


baby sausages with a sage flavor. And the 
chicken pie had brown crust over the top 
that was nearly an inch thick, and about 
halfway through was a sort of glorious 
chicken jelly where the gravy had cooked 
in, and the rest of itvery light. There were 
egg yolks in the pie and some tiny cubes 
of ham—but none of these nonsensical 
vegetables they put in these days to cheat 
you out of your proper share of chicken. Be- 
sides the turkey and the chicken pie we 
had a mountain peak of mashed potatoes 
with butter dripping over it, and candied 
sweet potatoes, and onions baked in cream, 
and corn pudding made out of dried corn, 
and succotash. Also sweet pickled water- 
melon rind, and some sweet pickled 
peaches, and mustard pickle and cranberry 
jelly and crab-apple jelly and half a dozen 
other preserves and jellies and suchlike 
doodads. 

“And when we’d eaten until we couldn’t 
tuck in even another bite of white meat 
the table was cleared off and the enormous 
plum pudding was brought in, stuck full 
of almonds. They poured applejack over 
it and set it on fire, blazing and flaming 
blue and smelling something delicioso! And 
there was hard sauce and runny sauce in 
pails, positively in pails. And lest the pud- 
ding might not suffice, there were some 
half-dozen grand, full-moon mince pies, hot 
and bursting with fruit and spices and 
minces and smelling only one degree less 
glorious than the pudding. And finally 
great big cups of midnight coffee, so strong 
it almost knocked you down, with yellow 
cream so thick it couldn’t be poured but 
had to be spooned.”’ 


MILY had listened carefully to this 

description. “It’s the honest truth, 
Robert,”’ she said, when he had finished. 
“Except that you left out any mention of 
the nuts and raisins and figs and dates and 
candy, that dinner is dish for dish what we 
used to have at Aunt Augusta’s. Some- 
times we had a suckling pig instead of a 
chicken pie. And we usually had creamed 
oyster plant because Uncle Wilbur loved 
it. And for dessert Aunt Augusta some- 
times had a frozen custard and would put 
a big spoonful on top ofa big slice of steam- 
ing hot plum pudding.” 

“That must have been swell!” ex- 
claimed Robert. ‘‘I wish mother’d known 
of that—she’d certainly have had it.” 

Emily had been somewhat under the 
spell of Robert’s enthusiasm. Now she 
roused herself and waved her flag. ‘But 
think how disgusting such a gorge of food 
is, how frightful for health and vitality! 
You know how peevish and sick every- 
body was the week after Christmas, and 
what bad colds they caught because their 
resistance was so lowered from stuffing 
themselves. Frightful!”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Robert dream- 
ily. “It had its points. I’d just as soon 
have my resistance lowered now and then 
by a meal like that as to ——”’ 

“As to what?” asked Emily. 

“As to never enjoy to the full my sense of 
taste,” he concluded warily. ‘“‘We don’t 
need to eat ourselves to death, but this 
regarding our bodies as engines to be care- 
fully stoked with just so much fuel of a 
certain kind to give the best results re- 
duces eating from a pleasure to a me- 
chanical science.” 

“T don’t agree with you at all,” said 
Emily. 

“T know you don’t,” said Robert, with 
a small sigh. 

She looked at him curiously, then she 
set her determined little chin. She wasn’t 
going to back down on her principles, 
though she would forgo spinach for their 
Christmas dinner and have peas or string 
beans instead. 

One night when she had come home a 
few minutes earlier than Robert she found 
a letter there from his mother. She picked 
it up and opened it, for they always shared 


their home letters and she did not see 
“Private and Personal’”’ written on the 
envelope in the elder Mrs. March’s fine 
thin hand; asamatter of fact, the elevator 
boy’s thumb had practically obliterated 
it. So the words intended for Robert only, 
leaped to Emily’s eyes: 

I simply cannot endure the thought of 
your eating at Christmas another horrible 
poor-folksy meal such as you had at Thanks- 
giving. I am positively sick over it. You 
know, son, that I think Emily is lovely and 
intelligent, and I certainly do not want to be 
one of those mean mothers-in-law that the 
comic papers talk about, but I confess that 
I cannot understand her hard and deter- 
mined unfemininity. 

Your home is run for her convenience and 
by her ideas only; she does not consult 
yours. I do not feel that she has the proper 
respect for you, or perhaps it is you who are 
weak and permit her to override you. And 
her ignorance and scorn of all housewifely 
ways fill me with apprehension. How can 
any marriage last which is built on such a 
foundation? Doesn’t she know that a man, 
a normal man, wants a wife and homemaker, 
not a business partner! She may think it 
very smart and modern not to know how to 
cook, but that will not change any human 
being’s stomach or taste or longing for good 
food. It is a fundamental thing, no matter 
how much people want to pretend it is not; 
and most young women who take that atti- 
tude do it only because they are too lazy or 
too selfish or too dumb to learn to cook 
properly. 

Oh, dear, oh, dear, I have been guilty of a 
terrible outburst, I am afraid, and I hope you 
will forgive me. I know you young folks 
must work out your own lives, but not until 
you have a child of your own will you realize 
how impossible it is to see his welfare disre- 
garded, and keep silent. 

Think these things over, son, and tear up 
this letter. I suppose I am not quite myself 
to write it, but your description of that mis- 
erable Thanksgiving dinner, though you told 
it as if it was a joke, and the fact that you 
are not coming home for Christmas—taken 
together, these things have upset your old 
mother very much. 


MILY heard Robert’s key in the door. 

She stuffed the letter into the book- 
case behind a row of books and went into 
the bedroom to pull her face in order before 
he saw her. She felt that it was distorted 
with anger and amazement, as if someone 
had slapped it hard. When Robert called 
““Hoo-00, where are you?” she could 
hardly move her lips to reply, and her 
voice was strange to her ears. 

It was strange to Robert’s ears too. 
“Are you hoarse?” he asked anxiously. 
“Have you caught cold? It’s been a 
rotten raw day.” 

She kept her face in shadow. “No, I 
haven’t caught cold. I’m tired though. It 
has been a rotten raw day, and the printers 
were so irritating—they didn’t want to do 
anything right.’”’ A lame enough excuse, 
but it was the best she could think of at 
the moment. 

Within she seethed and shook. The 
nerve of that narrow-minded old woman 
to criticize her, Emily, by standards the 
world had outgrown this decade! What 
did she want Emily to be—a wasteful, tire- 
some parasite, like herself? What had old 
Mrs. March ever done to make this world 
better, what was her contribution to ad- 
vancement and progress? 

““You look tired, darling. Do you feel 
all right, really and truly?” 

At Robert’s solicitude it struck upon 
Emily’s feverish brain that to bear and 
rear a son so good, so fine, so honest and 
straight in every way was not, after all, a 
poor contribution to the world. The other 
March boys, Robert’s two brothers, were 
the same stripe. ‘ All accidental,” thought 
Emily hotly. ‘It was none of her doing! 
They grew up decent and good not be- 
cause of but in spite of her old-fashioned 
ideas!’’ But she knew it was not true, 
that this was unreasoning rage speaking. 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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| 
a suede that 
WILL NOT CROCK 








Suede smudges? Not if youwearVel- 
vetta. It doesn’t crock. You know 
that sleek, immaculate hosiery makes 
your ankles charmingly attractive. 
Fleeting glances tell you so, while 
within you feel the surge of pride. 
Velvetta brings anew art to sroom-= 
ing. Just ordinary care keeps it fresh 
and lustrous, and every shade is at'- 


thentic == really a guide to the color 


scheme of your whole ensemble. 


A beautifully colored fall and winter style booklet, written by 
a famous authority, is ready. She describes costumes and acc-s- 
sories to match the popular Velvetta shades. Many fashiov- 
able models are shown. There is no charge for this hely/ul 
booklet. Please write for your copy. 


New Suede Cleaner 


Our special Velvetta suede dressing restores the life and soft 
lustre. If you cannot secure tt, please write enclosing twenty-/:ve 
cents for postpaid package. If you will also send your dealer's 
name, we will ask him to carry our cleaner for your fulure 
convenience. Be sure to state color wanted. 


HUNT=RANKIN LEATHER 
COMPANY 


107 Beach Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


De 
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STAINLESS 
rEEL STEAK 
CARVERS 
in lined gift box 
Mayfair 
Pattern 


S3.75 per set 


4 


SIX 
INDIVIDUAL 
SALAD 
FORKS 
in lined gift box 


Princess 
Pattern 


$4.80 per set of 6 


4 


COLD MEAT 
FORK 

in lined gift box 

Triumph Pattern 


$1.25 each 


4 


FLAT 
SERVER 
n lined gift box 
Triumph 


Pattern 


$2.40 each 


4 


SIX BUTTER 
SPREADERS 
in lined gift box 
Princess Pattern 


$4.40 per set of 6 


4 


GRAVY 
LADLE 

‘” lined gift box 
Mayfair 
Pattern 


$1.50 each 
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26-piece set with tray $16.00 Triumph Pattern 
With H. H. knives, stainless steel blades, $22.25. 
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A CHRISTMAS ADVERTISEMENT 
ALONG WHOLLY DIFFERENT LINES 


terested. ‘‘Never had a case quite 

like it,’’ he mused, as he studied 
the youth sitting opposite him. ‘‘You 
gave your wife thirty-five dollars to 
buy gifts, Mr. Wentworth?”’ 


Sees HotMes was amused—in- 


The young man nodded, ‘‘That’s all 


I had.’’ 
**Go on!”’ 


“IT didn’t get home until late. She was 
out. The things she bought were on the 
table. Lots of things, Mr. Holmes— 
too many of ‘em! And all silver—beau- 
tiful silver—piece after piece of it. They 
must have cost twice what I gave her. 
I tried to figure out how she got 
them. Doubts kept coming in my 
mind. I thought I’d go mad! I 
couldn’t stand it any longer, so I 
came to you. Mr. Holmes—where 

did she get that extra money?”’ 


The great detective looked 
at him through half-closed 


A eyes. ‘Tell me what she 


purchased,”’ he asked. 
| — ‘‘A serving piece for 
sf Aunt Julia—a cold meat 
2 fork for Aunt Louise— 
; is } six butter spreaders for 
Me 


Cousin Ella—a steak set 

for her brother’s wife— 
salad forks for my sister— 
a gravy ladle for a friend —’’ 


i seal ieinealiiensesentetcihcenasssosekstiinacndaialaal He paused. 


‘‘Anything else?”’ 
'**Worst of all—a twenty-six 
piece set for her sister.”’ 


W Holmes looked at him quizzi- 
e cally. “‘That magazine you're car- 


THE PLATE WITH THE UNLIMITED GUARANTEE 


f went shopping. Tonight I looked 
to see if I could find them—’’ 
a i> “Ye59"" 


<3|| INTERNATION. 


Silverplate 


rying has something to do with 
it. Otherwise you wouldn’t have 
brought it. What is it?”’ 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal. I saw 
her making notes in it before she 


‘‘Page 77 is missing!”’ 

Holmes picked up his own copy and 
began to thumb through it. 

“The solution is simple,’’ he said. 
“Mrs. Wentworth bought Wm. Rogers 
& Son Silverplate. You can buy twice as 
much of this silver for thirty-five dol- 
lars as you imagined possible. Every 
piece is heavily plated with pure silver, 
and reinforced with extra silverplate 
where the hardest wear comes. Every 
piece carries an unlimited time guar- 
antee—if you are ever dissatisfied with 
the service it gives (in fifteen, twenty, 
thirty years, or as long as you have it) 
the silver will be replaced.”’ 

‘“‘How do you know all that?’’ 
gasped young Wentworth. 


“I’m reading it from the Wm. 
Rogers & Son advertisement,’’ smiled 
the great detective. ‘“That’s the page 
Mrs. Wentworth read too. That is how 
she got twice as much silver as you 
thought she could buy. Check up this 
advertisement and you will see that 
the things she purchased cost exactly 
thirty-four dollars and ten cents.”’ 


Wentworth smiled sheepishly. ‘‘I’m 
going home and tell her what a fool 
I've been and apologize.” 

Again the great detective gave evi- 
dence of his master mind. ‘“‘Don’t do 
it,’ he advised sagely. “‘Tell her 
you've been in conference. Merry 
Christmas!”’ 

“ ~ 
To the ladies—When you use this advertisement 
to aid you in turning your Christmas dollars 
into twice as many gifts—be sure to tell your 
husband all about it. And when you go to your 
dealer’s to see the three stunning patterns — 
Triumph, Mayfair, and the gorgeous new pat- 
tern—Princess—remember— 
Don't say ‘Rogers?’ — 
Say ‘Wm. Rogers & Son!”’ 

To find out just how much Wm. Rogers & Son 
Silver any amount of money will buy—from 
twenty to seventy-five dollars—write for our 
Portfolio of Silverware Patterns. Address 
Wm. Rogers & Son, Dept. L-12, Meriden, Conn. 





CBhe gift that simplifie 
... ani safeguards health 






IF you could wrap lighter house tasks in a 
nice little box and close them with a not-to- 
be-opened-till-Christmas seal, wouldn’t you 
like to send them to someone you know? 


Well, you can come pretty close to doing 
just that. A General Electric Refrigerator is 
one sure way of making life easier for the 
woman who runs the house. 


It cuts her marketing trips, it simplifies her 
menu planning, it gives new ease and variety 


GENERAL 
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to her cooking. She knows all the food her 


family eats will be safely, healthfully fresh. 


And now that you’ve decided on an electric 
refrigerator, consider especially this new-day 
General Electric. It is radically different from 
all others —really “years ahead” in design. 
It is so completely automatic that it never 
even needs oiling. 


All its machinery is safely sealed in an air- 
tight steel casing, on the top, away from 
floor dirt. The cabinets are up on legs with 
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a generous amount of broom-room under 
them. And the gentle upward current of air 
which radiates from the top coils prevents 
dust from settling. 


These revolutionary refrigerators are de- 
veloped, produced and guaranteed by General 
Electric. ...a strong assurance of their truly 
superior quality. 


For a completely descriptive catalog, just 
drop us a card asking for Booklet J-12. 
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(Continued from Page 76) 


“Robert,” she said aloud, “would you 
mind going out to dinner alone, this once? 
I am just too tired to make the effort. 
And I’m not hungry. I'll have a glass of 
malted milk after a bit and then lie down. 
Now don’t look worried. I’m perfectly 
all right, only a little worn. If you knew 
what I’ve been through today ” And 
that statement, she reflected, was not 
false. 

As soon as he was safely away she went 
to the bookshelves and fished out the ac- 
cusing letter. She didn’t know what she 
was going to do about it—surely Mrs. 
March would wonder when Robert didn’t 
say anything in reply and would question 
him. But letters are lost in the mail every 
day, and if she, Emily, made no sign, said 
no word, why, then this letter might be 
“lost”? also. Oh, what a mess this was! 





HE read the letter over again; it made 

her more and more angry. After a while 
she took a match, burned the letter and 
threw the ashes out of the window. So 
far as Robert and his mother would ever 
know it had gone to the mysterious bourn 
of all lost letters, and all was as if it had 
never been written. But notso with Emily. 
She could not go on in the same way; her 
self-confidence had received too nasty 
a blow. 

Yes—but what was she going to do? 
There was the sticking point! How 
was she going to prove to Mrs. March 
that her opinion was utterly wrong 
and yet remain true to her own prin- 
ciples? ‘‘Too dumb to cook!’’ Nobody 
in the world, Emily thought with su- 
preme contempt, is too dumb to cook. 
Cooking doesn’t take brains; only 
hands. And the sort of cooking Mrs. 
March advocated was—she hesitated 
for a phrase withering enough, but at 
last pronounced it—a menace to the 
fabric of an advanced civilization. 

When Robert came hurrying home 
Emily was lying on the sofa in a rose 
crépe-de-chine negligee, with her hands 
under her head in an attitude of ex- 
treme thoughtfulness. 

‘‘Feeling any better, dearest?’’ 
asked Robert. 

“Yes, indeed; I’m really rested.” 
She watched him fondly as he sat down 
beside her. ‘‘Was the funny old man 
whose nose woggles when he chews at 
| the restaurant t~ iight?’’ she asked, to 
| turn his atter*! rom herself. 
| “Oh, I €i4:. t [o to the restaurant,” 
he confess2i. “I went to the little tea 
room at the corner—you know, the Copper 
Kettle. It was nearer, and I thought I’d 
be back sooner.”’ 

“Did you like it?”’ 

“Say, Emily, it’s great! Cheap too. I 
| had shrimp cocktail, beef casserole with 
| mushrooms, some hot rolls, a great big 
| peach dumpling with raisin sauce and a 
cup of coffee—that was the table-d’hdte 
tonight—and it cost only seventy-five 
cents. An awfully nice Southern woman 
runs the place. I had quite a talk with 
her. Home cooking, every bit of it.” 








MILY wanted to cry. Shrimp cocktail, 

beef with mushrooms, hot bread, peach 
dumpling—what a list of horrors! And 
yet here sat Robert looking far more sus- 
tained and happy than he did after dining 
properly. 

Suddenly, with no volition of her own, 
| Emily heard herself speaking: ‘Robert, 
| since our families feel so badly about our 
not going home for Christmas and since 
we can’t possibly go to both of them, what 
do you say if we ask them all to come on 
here?”’ 

“What!” cried Robert, staring. “All of 
"em? ” 

“Yes, your father and mother and your 
brothers and their wives and my Uncle 
Wilbur and Aunt Augusta. We'll give 
them a big Christmas dinner here, all to- 
gether.” 

“But we can’t, Emily—we can’t.” 

Emily sat upstraight and her determined 
little chin stuck out firmly. ‘Yes, we 




































can, too, and it'll be a nice change for 
them, and they’ll have lots of fun, and so 
will we, and we can all go to the theater 
afterward.” 

“‘But—but where’ll they stay?” 

“They can all stay at that nice little 
hotel in the next block, and we’ll have the 
dinner here. We can make the table big 
enough, thank goodness. I’ll borrow the 
extra dishes from Irene and Tommy— 
they’re going to be away.” 

“‘But—oh, well, we can hire a cook, 
I dare say.” 

“T’m not going to hire a cook. I’m going 
to cook that dinner myself.”’ 

““Emily, you can’t do it. It’s an awful 
lot of work, to begin with; and besides, 
you can’t cook.” 

“Any dumb-bell can cook,” said Emily 
scornfully. ‘‘ All you need is a good cook- 
book to go by. There’s no trick to it 
at all.” 

** And I’ll show them all,”’ she thought, 
as they hunted out paper and pens and 
prepared their invitation, “that I can beat 
them at their own game. Aunt Augusta, 
Mrs. March—the whole tribe.” 

It may have been the novelty of the 
idea, it may have been the ingratiating 
way in which Emily and Robert urged it 
on them, but first Uncle Wilbur and Aunt 
Augusta capitulated, and then the entire 
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want to give up its smart fash- 
ions, its striking house plans, its 
garden pages, its vigorous fiction, 
its color photographs of fashions 
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others, this Christmas, what you 
have so much enjoyed—and give 
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subscription for the JouRNAL? 
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March family, old and young. They were 
a trifle apologetic for their seeming mad- 
ness, but the elders had some excuse to 
offer—Uncle Wilbur wanted to see a spe- 
cialist about his lumbago, Aunt Augusta 
had been longing to do some real Fifth 
Avenue shopping, Mr. March, Senior, 
seized the chance to attend a directors’ 
meeting, Mrs. March wanted to look up 
an old friend. 

The younger Marches—David and 
Graham and their wives, Isabel and Lita— 
used no camouflage. Any chance to come 
to New York for a party looked good to 
them. 

“Now the thing to do is to organize what 
we're going to do with them,” said Emily. 

‘**But look here, Emily,’”’ said Robert, 
hesitating, “‘you know that dinner’s for 
ten people. It’ll be an awful chore. You 
simply can’t get it yourself; you'll have to 
hire somebody. I don’t want you to be all 
worn out and ——”’ He paused tactfully; 
he was going to say that he didn’t want 
the dinner to be a failure but thought bet- 
ter of it. 

“Don’t you worry for a second about 
me,” said Emily. “I’m going to have 
everything so planned that it won’t be 
much more trouble than getting dinner 
for the two of us. And don’t be afraid 
that I’m going to give you spinach.” 

She began to plan her menu. The din- 
ner was to be a replica of the usual back- 
home Christmas feast in every elaborate 
and expensive detail; and she would make 
everything herself, even the hot rolls. 


With her cookbook open before her, Emily 
confidently wrote out her market lists, 
and two days before Christmas she went 
out gayly to give her orders. 

But it was, she soon discovered, rather 
puzzling. She had written down “‘oysters 
for soup,”” but how many would be needed 
she had neglected to calculate. She did 
not want to admit her ignorance to the 
fishman and she felt that above all things 
she must have plenty, so she said, “I 
think six quarts will do.”’ At his comment, 
“You're having quite a large party, 
ma’am,”’ she nodded her head amiably. 


HEN the turkey—there, too, she must 
have generous helpings. ‘‘Send the 
largest one you have,” she told the butcher, 
with a glow of satisfaction at her acumen. 
She added ten pounds of chestnuts for 
stuffing, five pounds of sausage to drape 
the bird and four chickens to make the 
giant pie. Her vegetables were ordered 
on the same lavish scale. She bought ten 
pounds of butter. 

When it came to dessert she was again 
puzzled, but she finally bought four jars 
of canned mincemeat for the pies, and ina 
moment of caution decided to order her 
pudding from the bakery. “I don’t be- 
lieve they’ll know the difference,” she said 
to herself. “‘I’ll make the two kinds of 

sauce for it, and stick almonds all over 
it myself. That’ll be easy enough.” 

The turkey, the chickens and the 
oysters were to be sent on the morning 
of Christmas Day. Everything else 
was brought the day before. The de- 
livery boy had to make five heavy- 
laden trips; when he finally vanished 
she found her kitchen stacked literally 
waist-high with her lavish marketing, 
and there was a serious overflow into 
the breakfast alcove. She was obliged 
to fill the one set tub, to restack her 
dishes and cram the cupboard shelves, 
to stuff the ice box to bursting and 
set a number of parcels outside on the 
window sill, securing them with cords 
fastened inside. Even so, she was still 
inundated. 

At last she solved the problem by 
piling together the trunks and suit- 
cases in the baggage closet and put- 
ting there the celery (five bunches), 
olives (three bottles), potatoes (white, 
one bushel; sweet, one bushel) and 
onions (half a bushel). It was a hard 
task, but when everything was stowed 
away Emily felt quite pleased with 
herself. It was all, she thought, a mat- 
ter of proper organization, and so far 
she had done very well. That night 

she would make up the dough for the rolls, 
as the cookbook said it ought to be done 
the evening before baking, and the next 
morning, as soon as Robert had gone, she 
would go at the rest of it, proceeding step 
by step in orderly, sensible fashion. 


HE had locked the trunk closet, and 
when Robert came home she kept him 

out of the kitchen, because she was still 
intent on not letting him know what he 
might expect for the dinner, and to all of 
his questions she made evasive, facetious 
answers. There was not, so far, the least 
shadow on her confidence. She was still 
serenely certain that cooking was an easy, 
trifling sort of task, which any woman of 
intelligence could toss off lightly without 
experience or guidance. 

Robert chose this moment to produce 
the amber and gold beads. “For the dear- 
est girl in the world,” he said. 

And then she had to get his present 
out—a gold belt buckle—and hear him 
tell her it was exactly what he wanted and 
—_ what he would have chosen for him- 
self. 

With everything going so delightfully it 
was therefore a lovely, calm and charming 
Emily who aided in greeting the various 
members of the family as they came from 
the train and who spent the evening with 
them in a welter of family jokes, family 
news, family gossip. Aunt Augusta and 
Mrs. March took to each other instantly 
as kindred spirits. Uncle Wilbur and the 
head of the March family were likewise 



























as fast 


as hand ironing 


No work 
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No exertion 


Joint Achievement of 
Hurley and General Electric 


OMEN —-This new portable, speed- 

ironing invention is acclaimed by 
women editors, home economists and 
housewives the greatest contribution ever 
made in the interests of women’s freedom. 
Greatest—because it relieves you perma- 
nently of the thankless drudgery of bend- 
ing over an ironing board. Greatest—be- 
cause its amazing low price brings it well 
within the means of every household. 


It’s a model of simplicity—note the 
complete absence of complicated mech- 
anism. A simple hand control lever within 
comfortable reach controls the entire 
operation. 

It’s portable—as easily carried from one 
room to another as your vacuum cleaner. 

It does flat work like magic—irons a 
tablecloth in 4 minutes that took you 
35 to 40 minutes to do by hand. Note 
the easy, comfortable ironing position. 
There’s none of the old back-breaking 
labor. You sit down to iron. You’re actu- 
ally rested when ironing is done. 

Think what a relief—what a magic sav- 
ing of time, health and disposition. 

Write us for the name of your nearest 
Thor dealer, who will gladly bring a new 
Thor Rotary Iron to your home for a free 
demonstration. 
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22nd St.and 54th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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**STEERO”’ bouillon 
cubes were tnlroduced 
in 1909, They are now 
known to millions. 
Look for the name 
“*“STEERO”’ on lhe box 
and on the wrapper of 
each cube. Three vires: 
12, 50 and 100 cubes. 
Sold by grocerd, deli- 
calessen and Jrug stores 











W hen Good Cooks 
Get Together 





66 ‘ | 
Friends Flatter 


7 AKE one small apartment, add it to 

a busy business position—and you 
don’t get much in culinary results,’’ writes 
Miss A. M. Taylor, of New York City. 
“But there’s one thing that bachelor girls 
like myself should put into this routine 
recipe if they like to occasionally show 
their domestic talents —‘STEERO’ bouillon 
cubes. 

“I never knew I could prepare such 
appetite-tempting dishes and in such a 
remarkably short time until I discovered 
these wonderful cubes and the fine recipes 
in your ‘101 New Dishes.’ They certainly 
give a new zest to salads . . . are excel- 
lent for sandwiches that are different... 
and for a real French dressing — my best 


friends say too many nice things about that!’”’ 


Menu magic for your own kitchen 


If you cook occasionally, or every day, 
you'll appreciate the new zest and tang 
“STEERO” bouillon cubes will give to almost 
everything you prepare. Easy to use as 
salt and pepper. Cost but little. Even so, 
don't buy any until you have tried them 
in your own kitchen. Merely send the 
coupon below for a new and unusual cook 
book by Bertha M. Becker, food specialist, 
called — 


IOI 


new dishes 


and samples of cubes 
FREE 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
277-L, Water Street, New York, N. ‘. 


Please send me your new cook book, ““101 
New Dishes,” and free samples of the cubes. 
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congenial. David and Isabel, Graham and 
Lita were their usual gay, high-spirited, 
amusing selves. Emily took good care to 
be particularly cordial to her mother-in- 
law. Not for a moment did she intend 
to let that lady ever guess the secret of the 
letter that never arrived. But she gazed 
at her thoughtfully now and then, rnedi- 
tating with satisfaction on the surprise in 
store for her on the morrow. 

“T’ve got just a little preliminary work 
tonight,” she told Robert when they were 
at home again in their own apartment. 
“No, you can’t come. It won’t take me 
long.” 

But somehow it took her longer than 
she had anticipated. The dough was 
tough and sticky and very hard to mix. 
For an hour and a half Emily toiled with 
it, and when at last she had it ensconced 
in one of the large pans with which she 
had carefully provided herself her arms 
and wrists ached abominably. 


OR the first time she had a faint mis- 

giving. Aunt Augusta, asshe well knew, 
thought little of making up a batch of 
bread and rolls any time the fancy seized 
her. She did it easily Emily had watched 
her many times. And her dough didn’t 
exactly resemble the mess in the big pan. 
After a moment or two Emily dismissed 
her doubts. Aunt Augusta used anti- 
quated methods, while Emily’s cookbook 
was the last word in modernity. 

In the morning the dough still looked 
odd. It had not doubled its bulk, as the 
book said it should. There was no more 
of it than there had been before. Emily 
put the cover over it after one peep and 
hastily prepared breakfast, having for- 
bidden Robert to help on this occasion. 

As soon as they had eaten she asked him 
to open the table to its full size, to run the 
vac and then to take himself off. He made 
various offers to help further, but she 
would have none of them. She rushed him 
away as quickly as she could. And now 
Emily became very serious and busy. 

First of all, she set the entire apartment 
in perfect order and arranged her table. 
The dishes and glass and silver she had 
borrowed from her neighbor supplemented 
her own half-dozens perfectly; and when 
she had it laid, with Santa Claus favors at 
each place and.a jolly frosty little Christ- 
mas tree in the center, she was more than 
pleased with it. 

So far, fine. And now the dinner! 

She thought she would boil the chest- 
nuts and have them ready for the stuffing 
by the time the turkey arrived. There 
seemed a frightful quantity —the only pan 
they would all go into covered the entire 
top of the gas range. Again Emily felt a 
faint qualm. But she set her teeth and 
drove ahead. 

And then in came the man with the 
oysters, the chickens and the turkey. 
Came?—no, staggered; for the butcher 
had followed direction and sent the largest 
he had, a bird so enormous that he seemed 
a young ostrich. The oysters were in a 
huge pail, the chickens in a basket. 


HE delivery man laid his burdens on 

the floor, for there was nowhere else, 
and rubbed his aching arms. ‘‘Thought 
this must be the orphans’ home from the 
size o’ the animal here,” he said impu- 
dently. ‘‘Whatchu goin’ to roast him in— 
the furnace? Well, wish youa murry Chris- 
muss, lady; looks like you'll need it.” 

Emily looked at the turkey, looked 
again and suppressed a moan of rage and 
despair. No use to fool herself; that bird 
would no more go into the oven of her 
range than it could take wings and fly to 
the moon. She seized the turkey franti- 
cally, opened the oven door,:measured it 
against it, crammed it, pushed at it, tugged, 
tried to fold up its waving drumsticks and 
wings, its flopping neck. And then she 
dropped it again to the floor. The chest- 
nuts boiled over at the same moment and 
put out the gas flame. 

Emily, small and stricken, felt the hand 
of doom upon her. Her qualms and mis- 
givings rose again, became gigantic, over- 
whelmed her. ‘‘What’ll I do?” she wailed 


to the silent walls. ‘“‘What’ll Ido!” Hot 
despairing tears sprang to her eyes and 
dripped down her floury cheeks. She was 
trapped in the net of her ignorance and as- 
surance, and deliverance seemed impos- 
sible. ‘‘What’ll I do,’ she cried again. 

She hadn’t touched the vegetables, she 
hadn’t made the chicken pie or the mince 
pies or peeled the millions of chestnuts for 
the stuffing! And the rolls and the soup 
and the pudding sauce—yes, and the cran- 
berry jelly heaped themselves upon her 
hopelessness. She asked her frantic ques- 
tion once more: “Oh, damn—what’ll I 
ever do?” 


NE thing she knew—that turkey must 

be roasted, and she couldn’t do it. 
Perhaps if she took it down to the bakery 
or to some near-by restaurant She 
rushed to the trunk closet, where from be- 
neath the piles of vegetables she unearthed 
a huge old Gladstone bag of Robert’s. 
Into this she dumped chestnuts, turkey 
and sausage, snapped it shut, flung on her 
hat and coat and started out with her bur- 
den. The elevator man stared at her, but 
she didn’t notice. But once on the street 
she did notice the weight of the bag. She 
could hardly drag it along. 

Somehow she managed to get as far as 
the bakery, but it was closed. She went 
on, panting, aching, to the restaurant 
where she and Robert were accustomed to 
eat their hygienic dinners. With all the 
dignity she could summon she put her re- 
quest before the manager. 

“‘Quite impossible,’”’ she was curtly as- 
sured. 

“T'll pay for it,” she said. “I'll pay 
anything ——’”’ 

“That is not the idea, madam,”’ said 
the manager. ‘“‘We pride ourselves on 
cooking only healthful, nutritious food; a 
turkey stuffed with chestnuts and wreathed 
in sausages does not come under that 
category. I’m sorry not to be able to help 
you, but we have our principles to main- 
tain.” 

He wasn’t sorry a bit, and Emily knew 
it. She staggered down the restaurant 
steps with her burden and looked about 
her. Nothing was open—nothing. She 
wondered if the delivery man’s suggestion 
that she might roast the bird in the fur- 
nace was in any way feasible. And she 
dragged herself along the street toward 
home, until she was so tired she simply 
had to stop and put the bag down and rest 
a moment. 





S SHE did so she observed that she was 
directly in front of the horrid little 
Copper Kettle tea room, where Robert had 
eaten that badly selected and indigestible 
dinner which he had enjoyed so much— 
and digested so perfectly. Perhaps here— 
oh, any port, however strange, in such a 
storm! She picked up the bag, opened the 
door and went in. 

A stout, pleasant-faced woman came 
forward. ‘I’m afraid it’s too early for 
waged she began, but Emily interrupted 

er. 

“I don’t want anything to eat; I want 
to know if you won’t roast a turkey for me. 
It’s too big to go into my stove, and I’ve 
got to have it; I’ve simply got to.’”” She 
dropped the bag and burst into the hys- 
terical tears she had been holding back 
the past half hour. 

“Why, you poor child,” said the woman, 
“what in the world ”” She put her 
arms around Emily and let her cry on her 
substantial shoulder; she patted her on 
the back and made soothing noises. She 
might have been Aunt Augusta herself, 
from the way she acted. 

Between jerking, gulping sobs Emily 
poured out the story of the Christmas din- 
ner. She did not spare herself or her folly; 
having begun, it was the most delicious 
relief to tell all. And tell all she did, to 
every detail. The contents of the Glad- 
stone bag, which had burst open as she 
dropped it, corroborated her. 

The woman listened, still patting Emily. 
Now and then she put in a little question. 





(Continued on Page 82) 
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EATED ROOMs, outdoor cold have much 
H the same effect on the skin. They dry 
out the natural moisture. Weather the skin. 
And age it. For it isn’t the years that rob 
the skin of its youth—it’s weathering. 

The worst of it is that weathering dam- 
ages imperceptibly. A bad chapping or 
i.vo, roughness from a few blustery winds, 
arsh dryness from indoor heat—and 
your skin is jaded, definitely older looking! 

To have and to keep a lovely skin, you 
just protect it now, tomorrow and al- 
ways from this subtle day by day weather- 
ing. And you can do it—with Hinds 
tloney & Almond Cream. 

This simple test will give you a vivid 
picture of how weathering affects the 
skin: Take your hand mirror to the win- 
dow. Look closely at the texture of the 
skin on your face. Now compare it with 
your shoulders. The skin on your face is 
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—in winter, your skin ages from both 


much older, more weathered, isn’t it? 
You see, all your life your face and hands 
have been exposed. Your shoulders have 
not. Protect your face from exposure and 
it will stay young, too. 

Pat on Hinds Cream if your skin is chap- 
ped; Hinds Cream will soothe. If your 
skin is burned by the wind, Hinds Cream 
will cool and freshen. If dry and harsh 
from indoor heat, Hinds Cream will soften. 
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And then to prevent weathering in the first 
place, always use Hinds Cream as a pow- 
der base. Pat it on, too, last thing at night, 
first thing in the morning, every time 
you bathe. Hinds Cream will keep your 
skin so soft, so fresh, so altogether lovely, 
it will never have a chance to weather. 
Start using Hinds Cream today. Or if 
you wish, we'll gladly send you a sample 
bottle in return for the coupon below. 
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Lehn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Dept. 58, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me a sample bottle of Hinds Honey 
& Almond Cream, the protecting cream 
for the skin. 
(Print name and address) 


= This coupon not good after December, 1929 
Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, 9 Davies Avenue, Toronto, 8 
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“You haven’t even made your mince 
pies?” and “‘ You got six quarts of oysters 
for soup for ten people?” and “You 
thought you could cook a big dinner, just 
so, in a couple of hours?” and “You 
hadn’t ever tried to roast a turkey be- 
fore?”” Things like that, which showed 
she was getting all the fine points of the 
narrative. At the end she held Emily off 
at arm’s length and looked at her and 
murmured, ‘‘Well, child, you certainly 
put both feet in it this time! I never in all 
my born days—no, I never did.”’ 

Then her tone took a quick change. 
“Now you brace up,” she said briskly. 
“We've got a heap to do before sundown. 
Wipe your eyes, and we'll get right at it.” 

She picked up the bag and its contents, 
and Emily humbly followed her into the 
kitchen of the tea room. There was no one 
there but a neat old colored woman. “This 
is Lena, and my name’s Mrs. Parshall,” 
said the owner of the tea room. ‘Lena, 
here’s a young bride in an awful fix, and 
we've got to get her out. She thought she 
was going to roast this turkey in a little 
range in her apartment.” 


ENA looked at the turkey and dissolved 
into good-natured laughter. ‘“‘Go way, 
Mis’ Mary, you funnin’ wid me. No 
young bride livin’ ain’ such a fool.’’ On 
further explanation she stuck out a se- 
vere lower lip. ‘“‘ You think cookin’ ain’ 
nothin’ but chile’s play? I reckon you’d 
sing a different tune ef so be you’d ever 
done any.” 

Emily allowed meekly that her ideas 
had radically changed. This soothed 
Lena, and she felt of the turkey expertly. 
“Young, anyhow—dis bird’ll be tender. 
What dem sassiges fur?”’ 

“TI thought you hung them round it 
while it roasted,’”’ said Emily. 

“I doan know where you been brought 
up, to be so dumb,”’ sniffed Lena. ‘“‘ You 
young gals oughtn’t git merried when you 
doan know nuffin. How d’ju spect to 
keep your man content and happy?” 

“Never mind, Lena,’”’ said Mrs. Par- 
shall. ‘‘ You stuff the turkey and roast it 
and get it all ready, and I'll go back to 
Mrs. March’s apartment and help her out 
with the rest of it. There won’t be many 
people in for lunch, and Rose and Kate’ll 
wait on them. They’re due here shortly.” 

Emily escorted Mrs. Parshall silently to 
the apartment and heard her exclamations 
of horror and dismay in silence also. 

“Well, at least you know how to set a 
table,” admitted her new friend at last. 
“But as for these vegetables—and these 
oysters—and this milk—and you expect- 
ing to get a dinner all yourself —— Well, 
there’s no time to waste in chinwagging.”’ 


HE rolled up her sleeves and sailed in. 
The bread dough she dismissed as hope- 
less. ‘‘Throw it away. It’s a shameful 
waste, but it can’t be helped. I'll get you 
some of Lena’s rolls from the tea room,” 
she promised. Under her direction Emily 
went to work as scullery maid, cleaning 
and preparing vegetables, fetching and 
carrying, picking over cranberries, making 
butterballs, and so on, while Mrs. Parshall 
did the work requiring skill and knowledge. 
Presently there was a mold of ruby 
cranberry jelly cooling and stiffening; two 
mince pies hid their spiciness in the oven, 
the onions were steamed for creaming, the 
sweet potatoes boiled and peeled for 
candying, and the white potatoes, neatly 
peeled by Emily, waiting in cold water to 
the time when they must go on the fire. 
The hard sauce for the pudding was made 
and put into the ice box. . Two of the four 
chickens were prepared for the pie. 
Gradually it became clear to Emily how 
much knowledge, how much science and 
skill, how much effort went to the making 
of a meal. And she had thought it could 
be tossed off in a few hours! Oh, dumb- 
bell, indeed! Never before had she known 
such salutary shame, never before had her 
vanity been so wholesomely chastised. 
At about four o’clock, when the tiny 
kitchen had been brought to order and 


the dinner was, as Mrs. Parshall said, ‘in 
line,’ that kindly soul looked sharply at 
Emily and ordered her to go and lie down 
for half an hour. ‘‘ You're all to pieces, 
child,” she said. ‘‘That won’t do. No 
matter how good a dinner is, cooked 
hostess mustn’t be served along with it.” 

She forced the girl to rest, while she 
went back to the tea room and made ar- 
rangements for the turkey to be brought 
over and for one of her waitresses to come 
with it and serve the meal. She took a 
plate of Lena’s excellent rolls and returned 
to the apartment. Emily, refreshed and 
brightened, came to meet her. She was 
once more in equilibrium with the world, 
but with a difference. 


* ELL, honey, you look right cheer- 

ful,’’ said Mrs. Parshall. ‘“‘And I’ve 
got everything all fixed. Katy’s coming 
over to wait on the table for you, and I’m 
going to stay right here until the last thing’s 
done. I’ll have the chicken pie in the oven 
and the vegetables cooked; I’ll make the 
soup and heat the pudding. Kate can do 
the rest—she’s a real smart girl. Don’t you 
worry about anything. And now about all 


‘this left-over food —these 


two chickens and the but- ( 
ter and the oysters spe- 
cially—I’m willing to 
take ’em off your hands 
for what you paid for 
"em and use ’em in the 
tea room. I can have old- 
fashioned oyster pie for 
lunch tomorrow. I can’t 
bear to see food wasted, 
and you’re going to have 
a whopper of a market 
bill to pay, anyway.”’ 

“Oh, Mrs. Parshall,”’ 
cried Emily, “if you'll 
take the things and use 
them I’ll be only too 
pleased, but if you think 
I’d accept a penny after 
all you’ve done for 
me —— You don’t 
know—you can’t imag- 
ine! It doesn’t matter 
about the market bill; I 
have some money I’d saved for a new dress. 
You see, it’s my own money. I’ve got a 
job 5 

““You’ve got a job, eh?”’ said Mrs. Par- 
shall severely. “‘Oh, one of these married 
couples where the wife works and doesn’t 
care anything about housekeeping. I see. 
And I had been thinking you were just one 
of these young ones whose folks spoil them 
by never making them learn anything use- 
ful. Well, I’m going to tell you, just as if 
you were my own daughter, you’re on the 
wrong track. You’ve got hands, haven’t 
you? Well, train ’em as sensibly as you 
train your brains, for in any one of life’s 
close pinches they’ll be what’ll help you 
out. Now you remember that.’ 

“Yes, I will,” said Emily humbly. ‘‘And 
I’ll remember how sweet you’ve been and 
how wonderful. I wish you’d stay and have 
dinner with us—oh, I wish you would! 
Won’t you, please?”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Parshall. ‘‘Thank you 
just as much, but my daughter’ll be wait- 
ing for me over at the tea room.” 

“T never can thank you,” said Emily, 
following her to the door—‘‘never. I wish 
you’d tell me why you did this great big 
gorgeous kindness for a stranger. If you 
only knew what this means to me ——”’ 












RS. PARSHALL mused, a smile on 
her wide plain face. ‘I don’t know 
exactly why I did it, honey,”’ she said, “‘ex- 
cept that it’s Christmas, and you were like 
a little whipped kitten when you came in 
this morning. And then—oh, I hate to see 
a job started and bungled and botched by 
ignorance. It’s all against my principles.” 
It was the second set of principles Emily 
had heard of that day, and she recalled 
that she once had had some principles of 
her own concerning these same matters. 
But that seemed a long, long time ago. 
“Well, Mrs. Parshall,” said Emily fer- 
vently, ‘‘ when this dinner’s over I’m com- 
ing round to the Copper Kettle, and if you 


and Lena’ll show me I’m going to stop be- 
ing a bungler and a botcher and an ignora- 
mus and learn something about cooking.”’ 


MILY was conscious, as she sat at the 

head of her table lined with kinsfolk 
and faced Robert at the foot, that no one 
beside herself was glowing with the partic- 
ular kind of expectancy which is the herald 
of a good meal. Evidently they feared the 
worst, but had made up their minds to en- 
dure with fortitude. Even Robert might 
have been awaiting spinach en branche. 

There were polite remarks about how 
pretty the table looked and how cute the 
little Christmas tree was; but when the 
soup was served there was a general reluc- 
tance to put a spoon in it and convey it to 
the lips. Instead they nibbled away on 
olives and celery until Emily began to eat 
her own soup and the moment could be de- 
layed no longer. And then—oh, she wanted 
to jump up and down and shout at the sur- 
prised ecstasy of their faces. 

Velvet soup, the supreme blend of oyster 
and cream and seasoning, insinuating its 
savor subtly, nectariously to the palate! 

Mrs. March generously spoke first. 
‘‘That’s the best oyster soup I ever tasted,” 
she said, and a chorus of enthusiastic af- 
firmation joined her own. Emily received 
their praise with becoming modesty. 

The empty soup plates were removed; 
then the turkey, bursting with chestnuts 
and necklaced with savory 
sausages, was placed before 
Robert to await his carving 
tools. 

The chicken pie, flaky 
brown, was brought to 
Emily’s place. Katy passed 
the vegetables, the gravy, 
the jelly, the hot rolls. 

How they ate! Emily her- 
self had never been so 
hungry. It was seductive, 
deluding food, leading the 
appetite on and on to new 
feats. It was magic food 
the more they ate the more 
they wanted to eat. And 
they ate and they ate and 
they ate and they ate. 

And when they could positively eat no 
more the mince pies came and the pud- 
ding, the two kinds of sauce, the nuts, the 
raisins, the figs and dates and candy. 
Whereupon they all took fresh courage and 
ate a great deal more. 

At the last, with huge cups of black 
coffee—cream too thick to pour—con- 
versation languished, but content reigned 
supreme. ‘‘I dread the moment when I 
have to try to get up,”’ said Uncle Wilbur 
dreamily, at last. ‘‘But if I never stir 
again it’s been worth it.” 

“So say we all of us,” said Mr. March, 
Senior. 


UT of course they presently all did get 

up without too great an effort. They 
put on their wraps and started for the 
theater. And on the way there went up a 
pzan of praise for the dinner that was as 
sincere as it was emphatic. 

At last the show was over, the kinsfolk 
were bestowed at their hotel and Emily 
and Robert went home together. And 
now, of course, it had to be told, the long 
saga of the day—the misery of the morn- 
ing, the appeal for help, the gallant rescuer 
to the fore, and all the rest of it. 

“T didn’t hardly believe you’d cooked 
it all yourself,’ said Robert, marveling. 
“‘But I didn’t see —— And anyway, dar- 
ling, you’re so clever you could do it, if 
you wanted to, and I know it.” 

Emily shook her trim head, which had 
been so emptied of its old beliefs and 
crammed with new ones during the past 
fifteen hours. ‘‘No, Robert, I am not 
clever at all. I am the biggest dumb-bell 
going, and principally because I never 
learned to cook. But another year!” 

And Robert, divining something of 
what had happened and guessing that he 
had won the first inning of his waiting 
game, had sufficient tact to use his lips, 
not to speak approval or pleasure but in a 
silent Christmas kiss. 
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lo the Iwo irst Ladies of the Land 
AS Mere? Christmas / 


TWO GENERATIONS of HOSTESSES! 
How happy they will be when they open 
their lovely gifts of Inlaid Silverplate i in the 
nick of time to crown the year’s most festive 
family occasion with its gleaming beauty! 


This Year, give HER a Service of Silverplate 
Shared by Every Member of the Family 


NEW GIFT PLAN 


Silverware is a gift every modern hostess appreciates, 
and for the first time experts have divided the fully- 
equipped silver service into four purchase groups. It 
is now so easy, by the new Holmes & Edwards Plan, 
to acquire the perfect service for entertaining—by 
small outlays. 


This Christmas, give Her the Starting Service. . 
then, at her birthday, the Essential Service . . . on 
her wedding anniversary, the Adequate Service. 
And surely by Thanksgiving, the fascinating Com- 
plete Service, which is the final step. Or... let four 
members of the family each present Her with one 
step of the four-step service. 


You choose from the most exquisite Inlaid Patterns. 
And remember—no other plated ware approaches 
genuine Inlaid Silverplate in craftsmanship and en- 
during beauty. Inlaid Silverplate is the equivalent of 
Sterling Silver at the points of wear, yet priced no 
higher than other high-grade silver plate. It is an 
origination of Holmes & Edwards. 





Ann Adams, on request, will be pleased to mail you 
a copy of the fascinating booklet “Stepping Stones 
to a Perfect Table Service”. 


STARTING SERVICES—Step One 


For Six Persons $34.25 For Eight Persons $44.50 
For Twelve Persons $57.50 


Steps Two, Three, Four—are approximately the same. 

























Romance 





Century 


Stepping 
Stones 
o a Perfect 
Table 
Service 


Made and Guaranteed by 
: The HOLMES & 
oe EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
International Silver Co., 
; Successor, Bridgeport, Conn. 


al “Miss Ann Adams, Dept. V—Send me 
. your Booklet ‘ ‘Stepping Stones to a Per- 
fect Table Service”. 






NEW—Tea Sets 
and Service Silver 
matching Century 
& Pageant Patterns. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER 


7 Made in Canada by the Standard Silver Company, International 
ua Silver Co. of Canada, Ltd., Successor, Toronto, Canada 





b : ©1SC0.i928 











CWS of the Modes gy 


OW versatile in their loveliness . . . how richly 
. these 


rayon fabrics that modern skill has woven! Fabrics that 


expressive of every fashion whim . . 


by their very beauty, their exquisite, varied patternings, 
set pace for Fashion .. . color the sports mode with a 


new brilliance . . . adorn the evening mode with a new 


grace... bring to the mode intime a delicately novel charm. 


Chiffons, georgettes, voiles . . . crepes, taffetas, satin 
weaves ... reps, moires, velvets . . . Fabrics light and 


joyous, fabrics clinging and seductive—fabrics of every 
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type created by the most distinguished of designers who 
have found in rayon a wealth of new possibilities—in 
color, in texture, in pattern. 

Rayon and silk, rayon and wool, rayon and cotton 
.. . skilfully this newest of textiles is combined with 
the old to achieve fabrics more striking, more individual, 
more wearable. And because rayon is a textile unlike 
any other — and entirely distinctive in its qualities — it 
adds invariably a vivid charm, a smooth grace, un- 


mistakably its own. 
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WUES ... 


You will find these new rayon fabrics unique in their 
appearance and in their practical advantages. You will 
find them fashioned into dainty underthings and smart 
costumes for every hour of the day—featuredin thesalons 
of the Parisian couturiers — offered by our own leading 
department stores in replicas and in exclusive creations 
by American designers, You will find them worn and 
admired in the most sophisticated fashion circles of two 


continents. Rayon Institute of America, Inc., 250 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Plant in the Home 


(Continued from Page 20) 


each plant gives off large quantities of 
water from its leaves. To correct this dry- 
ness of atmosphere one may use a shallow 
galvanized-iron tray filled with pebbles or 
sand, in which the pots may be set. Such 
a tray not only supplies moisture to the 
atmosphere but holds the excess moisture 
when the plants are watered. 


Gas. The human sense of smell is so 
dull that we do not notice the presence of 
illuminating gas in the air unless there is 
one part in 400 parts of air, but plants are 
more sensitive. Carnation flowers close 
after an exposure of twelve hours to one 
part of gas in 80,000 parts of air, so that 
plants are 200 times more sensitive to 
illuminating gas than we are. 

One of the chief constituents of gas is 
ethylene. Sweet peas stop growing when 
in an atmosphere that contains one in 
10,000,000 parts of air. Is it any wonder 
that those who burn gas for heating and 
lighting complain that the plants pur- 
chased from the florist soon wilt? Take the 
precaution of testing all the gas connec- 
tions to be sure they do not leak. 


Luck WITH PLANTs. Perhaps you have 
remarked that certain persons have great 
luck with house plants, that they can 
grow anything without bother. This is 
not true. Their love for the plants has 
given them innate ability to know the 
proper position for planting, the soil and 
the daily care necessary to their well- 
being. Luck is 
usually care. 

When you fail 
the plants fail. 
Sufficient space left for 

JARDINIERES, ‘tet at top of pot 

The beautiful 
jardiniére is like 
charity, in that 
it covers a multi- 
tude of sins. The 
potter makes 
flowerpots po- 
rous so that the Inverted saucer lo keep 
air may enter and roots From water 
the moisture may 
evaporate. We 
place a fern or a 
begonia in a jar- e 
diniére and water -—— 
it day by day. 
The water runs through the pot and col- 
lects in the bottom of the jardiniére; day 
by day it becomes deeper and is foul. One 
day our plants become ill, and finally they 
die of wet feet. 


Jardiniere large all 





Plenty of broken mh k 
for drainage — _—~ 


SoIL. The soil for house plants is not so 
important as many persons believe. Of 
course it is well to procure good garden 
loam and mix some manure, peat moss or 
leaf mold with it. Decayed sod roots 
make a good loamy soil because they are 
fibrous. Manure should always be thor- 
oughly decayed. Bone meal is an excel- 
lent fertilizer to feed the house plant at 
the time of potting or during growth be- 
cause it is very slowly available and has a 
lasting effect. Do not experiment with 
castor oil and other strange concoctions. 
The very highly concentrated fertilizers 
may be used with care. 


WATERING. Water plants only when 
they need it. At this point the question 
asked will be, ‘‘ How can I tell when plants 
need water?” Slow-growing plants need 
very little water; rapid growing and 
blooming plants require abundant water. 
The slower-growing plants stand the most 
neglect. There is a way to tell when a 
plant needs water. Rap the pot with your 
knuckle; if it has plenty of water the 
sound is dull, if it is dry the pot will ring. 
Very fine-rooted plants will require spe- 
cial care in watering. Place the plants in 
a washtub or bucket and let them soak 
thoroughly. 


Sunlight for most blooming plants 


me, * 
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SYRINGING. Sprinkling the foliage of 
house plants occasionally is an important 
factor in keeping them in good health and 
vigor. It is of especial benefit in the case 
of ferns. Large-leafed decorative plants, 
such as rubber and palms, should from 
time to time be sponged off. 


DRAINAGE. Related to the proper wa- 
tering of the plants is the matter of drain- 
age. Each pot has a hole in the bottom 
to allow the excess water to escape. Place 
a piece of broken crock over this hole and 
put an inch of coarse ashes in the bottom 
of each pot to insure good drainage. 
Plants require water, but it should pass 
through the soil, not stagnate in the soil. 


Pots. Do not repot plants into jars out 
of proportion to the size of the plant. Note 
that plants sold by florists are in quite 
small pots. Plants seldom need repotting 
in winter. When the plants become 
crowded after the first of March, as the 
days become longer, plants may be moved 
to larger pots or some of the old soil may 
be removed from the tops and sides of the 
ball of earth and replaced with fresh soil. 


Pests. Seldom are house plants trou- 
bled by insects at the roots. Generally, 
when you believe that insects are working, 
the plants are being overwatered. Per- 
haps the hole in the pot is clogged. 

A number of insects affect our plants. 
Scales affect ferns, palms and rubber 
plants. A mealy 
or cottony bug, 
which is truly a 
scale, is known as 
the mealy bug. 
» Cut back to make To control the 
po plant bushy scales a number 
of miscible oils 
are now on the 
market which are 
very effective, 
but it is generally 
useless to try to 
rejuvenate a de- 
crepit plant. 


/ 


_ Pot proper size 
Pot cleaned thoroly 
e-— before potting 


Foul water to be 
~ temoved weekly 


Plant stand proper height 
~~ to bring plant to window 
A SPECIAL 

WORD ABOUT 

FERNS. Ferns 

a are about as suc- 
cessful as any 

house plant. If the drainage is properly 
provided too much water can not be given, 
and in the growing season ferns may be 
watered daily. Place them in a bright 
window in winter, taking care not to sub- 
ject them to a too bright sun after a period 
of dull weather. During the summer, shade 
is always desirable, but in the winter a 
south window is ideal. The growing tips 
of the young, unfolding fern leaves are 
easily injured. Keep the fern in a position 
where it will not be touched by passers-by. 


OTHER THOUGHTS. Besides the plants 
usually considered as house plants, there 
are others which may be employed to add 
a touch of greenery to the home. 

Have you potted English ivy? It will 
grow nicely in the home, trailing down or 
up from decorative pots set upon pedes- 
tals or upon the sills of hall windows. 

Wandering Jew is indispensable for 
home decoration. Purchase slips from 
the florist for a few cents and grow them 
in water. Even when placed on dark 
tables they will last for weeks, whereas 
when they are planted in pots and set in 
more ideal growing conditions they root 
and last for months. This is the least ex- 
pensive of the house plants. 

Bring into the home branches of for- 
sythia (goldenbells), Japanese quince, 
Cornelian cherry, cherry, peach, pussy 
willow and such early flowering subjects. 
Place the stems in washtubs of warm 


(Continued on Page 87) 


A well-shaped head 
Well-formed jaws and 


chin 4 


A fine, full chest 


Straight legs 
4 Sound, uncrowded teeth 








Then give him Bottled 
Sunshine,”’ is the advice 
of all authorities 


In the last few years mothers have been learn- 
ing many interesting new facts about babies. 


Perhaps the most interesting of all these 
facts is that the 4nd of bones and teeth your 
baby has affects his appearance and his health 
all through life. 


You must help him build strong bones and 
sound teeth. Unless you do they will almost 
certainly develop improperly. 

Even though he is breast-fed, even though 
he looks plump and healthy, he needs special 
help. 

He needs a plentiful supply of one factor— 
Vitamin D—to turn the food he eats into 
good bones and teeth. 

There are only two practical ways to sup- 
ply him with this factor: Sunshine and good cod- 
liver oil! 

You could protect your baby it you could 
get enough sunshine on his bare skin. But un- 
der modern living conditions this is almost 
impossible. 

Clouds, fog, smoke and clothing shut out 
the rays that protect—the ultra-violet rays. 
Even ordinary window glass filters them out. 

This is why baby specialists advise, “De- 
pend on good cod-liver oil.” 

Many of these specialists also say,““Depend 
on Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil.” They know the 
quality of oil given makes a difference. 

The reason Squibb’s is the choice of so 
many physicians is that it is very high in two 
needed vitamins. 





Of course 
you want these 


for your baby! 


It is very rich in Vitamin D, which helps to 
build good bones and teeth, and in Vitamin A, 
which promotes growth and increases resis- 
tance to many infections. 

This fine oil is protected from deteriora- 
tion by exclusive processes which also make 
it more palatable. 


Expectant mothers also need 
Bottled Sunshine 


Physicians are also telling expectant mothers 
that Bottled Sunshine, taken during preg- 
nancy, will protect their teeth from the 
decay so frequent at this time. 

For expectant and nursing mothers, older 
children and all grown-ups, Squibb’s has de- 
veloped a new flavor which will have a 
special appeal— mint flavor! Even the most 
sensitive taste will find it easy to take! 

All good drug stores have both kinds of 
Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil—the plain and the 
new mint-flavored. Be sure toask for Squibb’s. 





Bottled Sunshine! It makes up for all the 
sunshine your baby needs and does not get 


Squisp’s Cop-Liver O11 


PLAIN OR MINT-FLAVORED 


Produced, Tested and Guaranteed by E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession Since 1858 





MOTHERS! 
You will find this 
booklet on Bottled 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Dept. K, 80 Beekman St., New York City 
Please send me a copy of your booklet —/ree, 
“Why every baby needs Bottled Sunshine’’ 





Sunshine helpful. - 





IT’S FREE! Gin 
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THE CLEANSING OF THE TROPICS 


For generations the scourge of tropical epidemics 
preyed upon America. By the hundreds, by the 
thousands, yellow fever struck down men, wo- 
men and children. Without apparent reason it 
passed from city to city, from country to coun- 
try. There seemed to be no escape, no remedy. 


Then the discoveries of Koch, of Pasteur, of 
other great fighters of disease, brought a gleam 
of hope. These men had found the cause of 
tuberculosis, they had evolved the antitoxin for 
diphtheria. They had worked marvel after mar- 
vel. Perhaps they could also succeed in defeating 
yellow fever. 


Science accepted the challenge. Less than thirty 
years ago a group of men under the leadership of 
Doctor Walter Reed set out for Cuba to under- 
take the task. After months of intricate research, 
after many daring experiments, at the cost of the 
lives of several of their number, they proved 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 


conclusively that yellow fever is spread by a 
mosquito. 


Immediately there started a mighty war upon 
the gutters, the cisterns, the cesspools of the 
tropics. Gradually (though in truth, when the 
task is considered, it was with almost magical 
speed) yellow fever began to retreat. It passed 
from Havana for the first time in centuries! 
Gorgas conquered it in Panama! It vanished from 
such formerly dreaded spots as Vera Cruz and 
Guayaquil! Soon it was completely under control 
—the tropics had been cleansed! 


It was American medical science that won 
this tremendous victory. In the West Indies, in 
the Philippines, too, in Africa, in China, America 
has also led in the saving of countless lives. 

In the constant struggle being waged against 
infectious diseases, the House of Squibb has 


played an important part by providing prepara- 
tions of unquestionable trustworthiness for the 
use of physicians everywhere. 


For almost three-quarters of a century, now, 
Squibb Products have thus unfailingly served 
the medical profession and all users of medicinal 
products. They have earned world-wide recog: 
nition for their unvarying purity, uniformity 
and efficacy. 


Whenever, in emergency or in following your 
physician’s instructions, you need a medicinal 
product for household use, such as Cod Liver Cil, 
Epsom Salt, Milk of Magnesia, Boric Acid, Bicr- 
bonate of Soda, Tasteless Castor Oil, specify ‘ne 
one made by Squibb. For with that name is linked 
the “Priceless Ingredient,” the honor and integ: 
rity of the maker. It symbolizes a promise of 
safety and satisfaction that has always been 
kept. 


Copyright 1928 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 
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(Continued from Page 85) 


iter in the basement and syringe the 

anches several times daily with hot 

ater for a few days, then arrange them 
vases in the light. 

Gather berries and ornamental fruits 
from the woods and hedgerows. There are 
many beautiful things that may be found 
luring a winter day’s tramp. 

Make wreaths for the holidays from 

ort branches of hemlock, spruce, pine 

ane fir. Decorate these with cones and 
ittersweet or holly berries. Hang the 
spruce or hemlock wreaths out-of-doors, 

; they shed quickly. 


The Best House Plants 


T IS always difficult to commit oneself 

to the ‘‘ very bests’’; nevertheless, there 
are certain plants admirably adapted to 
certain conditions. 


BEST PLANT FOR ADVERSE CONDITIONS. 
Aspidistra, a plant greatly admired by 
the Japanese because of its graceful, 
curving leaves. 


BEST FERN. The Roosevelt Boston 
fern. The arching fronds, the slightly ruf- 
fled character of the leaves, and the toler- 
ance of house conditions all combine to 
make it the most popular living-room and 
conservatory subject. 

BEST BLOOMING PLANT. Improved 
chatelaine begonia. This is a form of the 
everblooming begonia with  soft-pink 
flowers which are constantly produced 
when the plants get sunlight. 


BEST BULB TO GROW IN WATER. Paper- 
white narcissus. Popular because of the 
ease of producing the white clustered flow- 
ers. Really has a bad odor. 


SUCCESSFUL BULBS TO GROW IN SOIL. 
Hyacinths, tulips, daffodils and other 
narcissuses. Best not to try forcing them 
until after the first of the year. 


Most RELIABLE FLOWERING CACTUS. 
Christmas or crab cactus. A light soil 
is required for this plant so that it will not 
drop its attractive red buds. 


BEsT PALM. Kentia or Howea. Palms 
tolerate some neglect, but one needs to 
remember that palms may be greatly in- 
jured by lack of water and not show the 
damage until some time later. 





HANGING BASKET 


BEST VINE 
Wandering Jew. 


FOR 


BEST PLANT TO USE FOR CUT FOLIAGE. 
Fern asparagus. It is well to have one of 
these plants in the house because often one 
needs a little greenery to supplement that 
supplied by the florist. In itself the fern 
asparagus is a beautiful plant. 


Best Pot BULBOUS PLANT. Oxalis. 
The attractive yellow or pink flowers and 
the cloverlike leaves are admired by all 
who grow this old-fashioned favorite. 


For CATS WHEN GRASS IS SCARCE. 
Umbrella sedge or cyperus. Many per- 
sons buy these plants regularly so that the 
pet may have some green in winter. 


PLANTS BEST FOR FLORISTS TO GROW. 
Coleus. So many persons are provoked 
by mealy bugs on this plant that it is well 
to eliminate it from the home. 


PLANTS TO PURCHASE FROM THE FLO- 
RIST. Cyclamen, cinerarias, primroses and 
gloxinias. Unless one has a conservatory 
in connection with the home, it is difficult 
to propagate and rear to perfection any 
one of these plants. 


PLANTS FOR THE SHADE IN THE HOUSE. 
Wandering Jew, English ivy, silk-oak, 
rubber and aspidistra. 


PLANTS FOR THE SUN. Begonias, im- 
patiens or balsam, geraniums, everlasting 
or strawflowers, gloxinias, amaryllis, prim- 
roses and oxalis. 

The lily-of-the-valley blooming in a pot 
in the winter is something to be desired by 
all, yet few flowers are as easily grown. It 
is best to purchase the roots, or pips as 
they are called, from a florist or seedsman, 
because the outdoor sorts are not so 
strong as those which are especially grown 
for forcing. Pack as many of these pips 
as possible into any size pot and fill in the 
space with sand or soil. A layer of moss 
over the tops of the pots will help to retain 
the moisture. The warmest spot in the 
house should be chosen to place them. 
Even in the dark they grow nicely. 

The cactus is rapidly gaining in popu- 
larity as a house plant because it is one of 
our own American plants. 

Upon the trunks of the giant redwoods 
of California are many growths known as 
burls. These swollen areas are removed 
and sold. Placed in a little water, they 
produce feathery sprays of foliage. 


Helpful Ladies Ftome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
the LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
PrP . 

Gis 

)URNAL HOUSES 
Price, 25 cents. 

‘EW GARDEN HOMES (containing working 
details). Designed by Ernest Flagg. Price, 
25 cents. 

\VHAT IS AN EFFICIENT KITCHEN? (With 
complete list of equipment.) Price, 5 
cents. 

flow to BUILD THE 
cents. 

!low TO Buy YouR HoME. Price, 

\VHAT YoU SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING 
A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 


(completely revised). 


FIREPLACE. Price, 5 


15 cents. 


VLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 

\VEAVING THE NEw BaskKeETs. An enlarged 
edition. Price, 25 cents. 


V?ARTIES FOR EVERYONE. Price, 20 cents. 


JOURNAL PARTIES. Our new booklet of good 
times. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City. 

THE NEw FAsHION Book. A fashion maga- 
zine containing all the latest American and 
French designs. Price, 25 cents. 

SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 


process method of smocking, and shows 





forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 

MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A _ twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. Aseries of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, 
clothing and necessary preparations. Letters 
will be mailed monthly. State when the baby 
is expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMULA FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children 
from one week to six years of age. Price, 
10 cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol- 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
Dyvessee. . 4. 4 koe as ae we a ee 
moncoete. «lsc WN Bie bas 45 
Jackets. . 58 AA arta 9 oli 40 
Blouses and Skirts * he . 20; 35 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 Yez as). ; 35 
Children’s Sets. . . ee ee 35 
Children’s Clothes ....... .. 25,30 
Lingerie.:.. .. ; of ae de Sates 30 
Transfers 25, up 
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oot .Oaver Shoes 


Apyl. ais od Lf ssuve Cisdea 


Si OOT SAVER SHOES permit women to forget everything save Style 
C 


—be “cause e: ach exclusive F oot Saver Model contains a patented i 1n- -built 





construction which is an absolute assurance of comfort. 


When the eye is 
delighted by a Foot Saver original Creation, ideally suited to a new Costume 
Ensemble, the mind knows it offers even more of natural ease than the un- 


styled * comfort shoe” Foot Savers make distortion of the feet impossible. 


They eliminate the tightness that causes unsightly swelling — the strain that 


hastens fatigue. And they confer a priceless gift of personal charm, by creat= 


ing new beauty for the slender, in-curving lines of the ankle. 


“FOOT INSURANCE FOR THE FUTURE” 
Only when you have actually seen the 
new Foot Saver Creations can you 
appreciate their superiority and dis- 
tinctive smartness. The easiest way 
to do this is to send the coupon below 
for the Foot Saver Style Portfolio. 





The Placid 


The Raleigh 





THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO., 428 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Please send me, without charge, your Portfolio of Footwear Fashions. 


Name 


Address 











L 12-28 











Men’s Foot Saver Shoes made by Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co., Whitman, Mass. 
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THE NEW FORD TUDOR 





SEDAN, 








FINISHED IN GUN-METAL BLUE 


Even in the little things you can see the 
quality that has been built into the new Ford 


Men talk enthusiastically of the speed and 
power of the 4o-horse-power engine of the 
new Ford—of the simplicity of its ignition and 
oiling systems—the advantages of its three- 
quarter floating rear axle—the safety of its 
six mechanical, internal expanding brakes— 
its transverse 


the easy-riding comfort of its 
springs and Houdaille hy- 
draulic shock absorbers—of 
the many other mechanical 
improvements embodied in 
the construction of the car. 

All of these mechanical fea- 
tures are worthy of note be- 
cause they have such a direct 
bearing on alert, satisfying, 
economical and reliable 
performance. 

To a woman’s quick eye, 
however, there are many 
other points which show the 
quality that has been built 
into the new Ford—important 





An interior view of the new Ford Tudor 

Sedan, showing the generous space provided 

in the rear compartment. Five people can 
ride in real comfort in this car. 


little details of finish and appoint- 
ment that few men ever notice or 
fully appreciate. 

A man will glance casually at 
the upholstery of the new Ford and 
say that it is ‘“‘good-looking.’’ A 
woman, examining it closely and comparing 
it with the overstuffed suite 
in the library of her home, 
will know that it has been 
made for long wear as well 
as appearance. 

Men will admire the colors 
of the new Ford, but only a 
woman, from her fuller 
knowledge of clothes and 
style, will realize that they 
are colors which will not tire. 

It means something, too, 
to a woman to know that the 
pyroxylin lacquer finish of 
the new Ford is not affected 
by the heat of summer or the 





Forp Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


cold of winter, is not easily marred 
or scratched, improves with polish- 
ing, and will retain its luster for 
a long time. 

The broad lace trimming and the 
gathered door pockets in the Tudor 
Sedan; the arm rests, oval bow light, flexible 
robe rail, and embossed paneling around the 
doors of the Fordor Sedan; the roomy comfort 
of the rumble seat in the Sport Coupe; the 
Triplex shatter-proof glass windshield; the 
instrument panel finished in satin nickel; the 
use of both straight and hour-glass coil springs 
for the seat cushions; the ease with wiich 
windows can be raised or lowered; the very 
manner in which the doors open and close— 
all these are indicative of the care that has 
been taken in the making of the new For¢. 

Its beauty of mechanical design is matched 
by its beauty of line, color and appointment. 
Even in the very little things you can see 
evidence of a quality of material and work- 
manship unusual in a low-price car. 
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House No. 6 portrays 
the newer ideas of ar- 
rangement, with living 
quarters to rear and 
garage and service 
sections nearest street. 


OUTNA 


Designed by Ernest Frac 













Garden Ftomes for the Suburbs 
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House No. 9 is exceptionally well planned for 
comfort in congested areas. Additional privacy 
is secured by the walled-in entry court. The 
stairway turret follows the Norman French. 
Servants’ quarters are over the garage. 







BEDROOM 





There are 
three floors 
in addition 
to ground floor. Liv- 
ing room over garage, 
and dining room 
overlooking garden. 











A booklet, New Garden 
Homes, with complete de- 
scription, plans and working 
details of these houses is now 
ready. Write Architectural 
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Editor, Ladies’ Home Fournal. 


FURNACE ROOM 


2 


GARAGE 





House No. 7 is 
planned for an 
abrupt narrow lot, 
with elevation to 
rear. The house is 
designed to fit lot 
without grading, 
except for garage 
at front. This 
gives a series of 
interesting eleva- 
tions. 


Key plate of New Garden Homes shown on pages 18 and 19, September Fournal. 
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eAnother of the Journals Prize Winning Ftouses 


This House Won First Prize for the Gentral Section, in the 
Journals Flome-Planning Contest 


Designed by Mr. AND Mrs. J. E. KepLincer, Jr., of I/inots 


raeeeriTTEN Mr. and Mrs. Keplinger, Jr., planned their 
a Ay A| house they did something that few parents remem- 
4, ber or consider worth doing—they planned delib- 
erately and with the welfare of their three small 
boys in mind. But in so doing they added nothing 
to the expense of building, as the rooms set aside for the 
boys will still be useful 
when their present occu- 
pants have outgrown 
them. 

The house is a very 
free adaptation of Nor- 
man architecture, with 
common brick walls 
whitewashed. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the 
house, the tower, is of 
white stucco and the 5 
garage matches it. Ex- 
terior trim including ga- 
rage doors and lintel beams is stained 
weathered gray-brown. The roof is black 
slate. 

The grounds around this house are well 
planned as the house is now located, but 
both house and grounds would be im- 
proved if the JOURNAL’S recent sugges- 
tions for planning might be followed, 
whereby the house and garage would be 
moved forward to within ten feet of the 
sidewalk. This placement would elimi- 
nate most of the unsightly garage drive- 
way, make driving to and from the ga- 
rage safer, especially in winter, make 
delivery to the service portion of the house 
more convenient, and increase the ex- 
panse of unbroken lawn and flower beds. 

The first-floor plan is splendidly ar- 
ranged from every angle; the play room 
is near enough to the kitchen to permit 
one keeping a watchful eye on its occu- 
pants, but just the right distance from the 
dining room and the living room so the 
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grown-ups will not be unduly disturbed by the youngsters. 
There can be no excuse in this household for grimy hands 
appearing at table, because a small toilet is located in the 
tower with a direct passage from the play room. Another 
good feature of the 





passageway leading to the garage which may be entered 

without passing through any of the rooms. 
All the bedrooms have double walls, a feature which would 
certainly be appreciated by any household including several 
husky boys. These rooms all have cross 





plan is the covered 


Boys’ Pray YARD 
Fenced. & EquipreD 
with SwinGs, SLIDES, 
Sand Box ~-LATER FOR 
BASKETBALL OR TENNIS 


ventilation, and the boys’ suite has its 
own bathroom and shower. 

The decoration of this house is interest- 
ing. The walls of hall and living room 
are of antique-plaster finish in a pale neu- 
tral color, with dark-finished woodwork. 
In the living room there are fir ceiling 
beams, stained, and a large fireplace of 
artificial stone. The color scheme here is 





Dining Room 
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Living Room 














amethyst, black, gray-green and burnt 
orange. The play room has a beamed ceil- 
ing, and half-timbering on the walls filled 
in with wallboard. Thumb tacks may be 
used on these walls to secure treasured 
pictures, and nails driven into the rough 
ceiling beams will do no permanent in- 
jury. In the dining room a soft apple 
green was chosen for the walls which have 
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a rough finish, gray jaspé linoleum with 
black border for the floor, with flamingo 
red as the outstanding touch of color in 
the details, combined with gray and black 
in the modernistic furniture. The kitchen 
walls are finished with putty-colored 
paint and the floor is covered with gray 
linoleum. The cupboards are enameled 
lemon yellow trimmed with terra cotta. 
Doubtless there will be colorful dishes, 
cooking utensils and linens when the mis- 
tress takes possession of this room. This 
kitchen is planned with the working 
units arranged in the order of their use 
during the preparation of a meal. G 











ventilation is also provided. Altogether 
this is a house that has been planned for 








a purpose—it is a home, for every mem- 





ber of the family, not a “proposition” to 
sell on sight. 
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SHE ANTICIPATES A 
DEMICHIFUL EVENING . 





THE GARLAND 
A light one strap of tinsel cloth with gold or silver 
kid trimming for evening wear; also in suitable ma- 
terial for afternoon apparel. 





THE MONA 


Combines the comfort of a high sided pattern with 
the grace of a light strap. Designed especially to 
feature the touch of genuine reptile now so popular. 


THE 


RCH PRESE 


SHOE 


RVE} 


Supports where support is needed — bends where the foot bends 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


OU, too, can step right into the mode- 

matching smartness of Arch Preserver 
Shoes—and breathe freely again at the 
thought of a long evening of dancing. Lights. 
Music. Laughter. Never once will you wish 
you were home in an easy chair! 


Outwardly Arch Preserver Shoes may look 
even a little smarter than most fashionable 
shoes because new Arch Preserver styles are 
coming constantly from our New York and 
Paris studios. 


But just slip Arch Preserver Shoes on your 
feet! At once you feel the difference. You 
sense a buoyancy, an uplift, an absence of 
constraint that will erase those tiny lines of 
foot strain from your face. Your feet feel free. 

For inside, Arch Preserver Shoes are dif- 
ferent from any other shoes in the world. In 
half a dozen vital points they have patented 























© 1928 
The Selby 
Shoe Co, 


comfort features that no one else can copy. 


There’s the famous Arch Preserver arch 
bridge. Snuggling close to the natural lines 
of your foot, it takes all strain off the arch. 
You know what this will mean in comfort. 
But have you thought that it also will pre- 
serve your foot’s chief beauty—the perfect 
aristocratic curve of your instep? When you wear 
shoes that let your arch sag and your instep 
flatten, the shapeliness of your foot is lost. 


Then there’s the flat inner sole that pre- 
vents pinching; the inner support that holds 
up the metatarsal arch; and the exclusive 
method of fitting that models the shoe on 
your foot from heel to ball, so that you benefit 
from the entire Arch Preserver construction. 


Only The Selby Shoe Company have the 
experienced craftsmen who can produce the 
Arch Preserver Shoe. 


Aer us send you our new descrip- 
tive booklet with photographs of 
many of the latest styles for women, 
juniors and misses. Just mail the § 
coupon. 





“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL“ 


Look for trade-mark on sole and lining. 
None genuine without it. Sold by 2000 
dealers. All sizes. All widths. AAAA 


to E. Made for women, juniors and Name 


misses by only The Selby Shoe Co., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. For men and boys 
by only E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., 


The Selby Shoe Co., 765 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 

Send new booklet No. L-65, ‘‘Feet—the New Source of Youth and Smart- 
ness,"’ and pictures of latest Arch Preserver Shoe styles. Also name of 
nearest dealer. 
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THEY ARE 
CHOOSING 


Christmas 
thifts IN? 


HOLLYWOOD 


NOW 








Photograph illus-, 
trates Dresden 
enameled Cos- 
tume Bag, sil 
lined, with pock- 
et and mriror. 
Antique gold- 
finished frame, 
our inches } 

wide. 


“For Gifts That Last 
sc 


a ciaal 
GVHTTING & davis 


Consult Your Jeweler” 22 


Fa 
bei 


A Whiting & Davis Christmas is predicted 
for Hollywood this year, because some- 
one gave Mary Brian, winsome Para- 
mount player, oneof thelovely Whiting & 
Davis Enameled Costume Bags. She has 
carried it everywhere. Now everyone 
else would like to have one for Christmas. 

You may not have any stars of the 
silver screen on your list, but there isn’t a 
woman or girl on it who won't be simply 
delighted to have you make thisa Whiting 
& Davis Christmas for her. You'll give 
her not only a gift of lasting beauty and 
usefulness, but one that will add acolorful 
touch of up-to-dateness to her costumes. 

Jewelers and jewelry departments 
everywhere now have the newest mod- 
ernistic designs in exquisite Whiting & 
Davis Enameled Costume Bags. 


WHITING & DAVIS COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufadturers of Coftume Bags 
Makers of Coftume Jewelry for Everyone 


PLAINVILLE (NORFOLK COUNTY), MAss. 
In Canada: SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 


WHITING GDAVIS 
COSTUME BAGS 


FREE PORTFOLIO 


ASK your jeweler to show you our 
very newest bags of MODERNIST 
DESIGN. Write to us for free port- 
folioshowing 24costumebagsin color 


> ~~ 
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Automatic Ol Fteating 


wZIN STUDYING the develop- 
Me! ments which have taken place 
m| in domestic oil heating during 
tamu! the past five years, I asked a 
woman living in a suburban 
town near New York what she considered 
the greatest service that had been brought 
her by the installation of an oil burner. 
“Freedom from 
worry,” she replied. 





By 
HELEN BeaTRICE AMES 


What price a peaceful household? The 
answer to this question does not appear 
in the family budget. 

The householder who demands only a 
pencil and paper demonstration of his 
heating expenses 
forgets that fig- 





“Last month, for in- 
stance, I went on a trip 
to Boston with my hus- 
band, secure in the feel- 
ing that the house would 
be as warm for Junior 
while I was away as 
when I was on hand. I 
made sure before I left 
that there was plenty of 
oil in the tank, showed 
the maid how tc take 
care of the thermostat, 
and said good-by with 
an easy conscience.” 
This woman also re- 
marked on the ease with 
which it was possible to 
keep curtains clean and 
woodwork white, now 
that coal dust and ashes 
were things of the past. 
Jane, the most frivo- 
lous person of my ac- 
quaintance, who never 
lets household cares in- 
terfere with her pleas- 
ures, smilingly threw up her hands 
when I put this same question to her. 
“‘Oh, excuse me,” I apologized, in 
mock deprecation. “I forgot I was 
interviewing a social butterfly. I re- 
member now—Sam, the village handy 
man, was the poor moth who singed 
his wings before your old furnace while 
you were getting your beauty sleep.” 
Jane gave me a withering glance. 
“You think you’re awfully witty, don’t 
you?” she remarked. ‘‘That wasn’t a 
gesture of protest, Smarty; it was the 
evidence. There’s my answer. Look 
at ’em!”’ And she wiggled ten daintily 
manicured fingers. “It used to take 
them days to recover from one en- 
counter with the coal shovel.”’ 


Costs 


NE young wife told me with a laugh 

that she believed their oil burner 
was responsible for the departure of 
her husband’s morning grouch. ‘‘That 
extra forty winks and a warm room to 
dress in have certainly made him a more 
agreeable breakfast companion,” she de- 
clared. ‘‘He never became resigned to his 
daily tussle with the furnace.” 


Modern oil burners are automatic in operation and control and may 


be dismissed from mind. 

























ures often tell 
only half-truths, 
mainly because 
they are put 
down in the 
wrong column. 
And even the 
most expert ac- 
countant would 
fail to discover 
the real reason 
why so many 
dollars went into 
the painter’s 
pocket last 
spring when the 





An oil burner may 
be installed in any 
good furnace. 


The oil burner makes possible clean and sanitary cellars. 


dingy living-room walls had to be 
redecorated. Nor, in figuring out the 
comparative costs, is the matter-of-fact 
householder likely to remember that he 
now burns more fuel in the late spring and 
early fall than will be required when he 


has an automatically controlled heating 
plant that consumes fuel only when it is 
actually needed. There are other small 
items which may be entirely erased from 
that little account book when an oil burner 
is installed. It will not be necessary to 
pay someone else to stoke the furnace; 
cleaning bills, mopping and scrubbing will 
be materially lessened. And as for that 
other ‘“‘regular’’—the ash man—he will 
have to find a new customer. 

But must we shift the columns and put 
a price on the comfort and convenience 
afforded by oil heat before we find any 
sizable figures to put down on the credit 
side of the ledger? Let us look at this 
matter from the point of view of the head 
of the family who has paid anywhere from 
$450 to $1200 for his new equipment and 
hopes eventually to see some of these hard- 
earned dollars come rolling home again. 
In other words, will he pay out more for 
oil than he did for coal? That reliable 
source of information, the United States 
Government, through its Bureau of 
Standards, has published a table by which 
it is possible to figure out approximately 
the number of gallons of oil required to 
produce the same amount of heat as a 
given tonnage of coal. This computation 
shows, for example, that if you used ten 
tons of coal you will need 1340 
gallons of oil. Suppose coal is 
$12 a ton in your community and 
oil eight cents a gallon; you will 
then pay $120 for a season’s sup- 
ply of coal but only $107.20 for 
the required amount of oil—a 
saving of $12.80. So much for 
the tangibles. 


Operation 


HESE figures, of course, will 

vary in different parts of the 
country and even in adjoining 
towns. The important fact is 
that the two fuels, coal and oil, 
should not be far enough apart in 
cost to make the difference a 
significant factor. 

Using their oil heating equip- 
ment as a basis for their plans 
was one way in which the build- 
ers of another suburban home I 
know figure that they saved 
$1500 in the cost of construction. 
Any correctly installed oil burner 
will transform a gloomy furnace 
room into a livable spot, but the 
heater which went into this home 
performed its first service by making it 
possible to eliminate the cellar altogether. 
It was installed off the kitchen in a room 
five feet wide by ten feet long—just large 





(Continued on Page 94) 

















With automatic regulation and control, the oil burner becomes an 


efficient, silent janitor. 
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Ais Chyping 


Vittly lve youl a 


SILVER 
(CHRISTMAS “40 


he.new Legacy Pattern is as modern in 
yle as a Vionnet gown or a hat by Ma- 
me Agnés ... But it is as ageless as the 
ma Lisa in its quality and good taste 
With its lovely simplicity of line, with 
lithe and slen- 
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Poiret. Take all their beau.uul, moder 
istic simplicity, their clean, lovely lit! 
ness . . . express it in silver... and y 
have—The Legacy. A new pattern, mi 
age of 1928, yet ageless in social and 
tistic correctne 





r silhouette, 
gacy 15 dated to- 
yy... Butit re- 
¢ts eight decades 
illustrious yes- 
iays in 1847 


Suggested Minimum Set 
of FLAT SILVER 


Basic Flatware Service 


Heir to 80 years 
silver skill, gu 
anteed witho 
time limit, the n. 
est triumph 
America’s‘ oldes 


GeRS Bros. sit 
- craftsmanship 
. For, along with 
:; modern motif, 
e Legacy Pat- 
"n comes to you 
dowed with a 
quest of the de- 
zning artistry 
at has kept 1847 


8 tea spoons 
8 dinner forks 
8 dinner knives 


8 dessert spoons 
1 sugar shell 
1 butter knife 


Supplemental Essentials 


8 extra tea spoons 
8 salad forks 

8 batter spreaders 
1 pickle fork 

1 berry spoon 


8 orange spoons 
8 coffee spoons 
1 cold meat fork 
1 gravy ladle 

I dessert server 

















»GERS Bros. Sil- 
trplate in its 





and finest—silv 
plate. Legacy is 
view at all leadi 
silverware cout 
ers. Styled in t 
modern manner 
but heir to a f 
tuneinsilvercra 
manship. Co1 
the Legacy! Cor 








ice of leadership 

rough four generations. Take the free, 
uring lines of a skyscraper. Take the 
sh of a plane in flight. Take an emerald 
ware-cut by Cartier and 4 gown by Paul 


moderne. . 


silverwa» 


Having nothing else to do at the moment, but 
this and that, John K. Husband picked up 


awe ; 
copy of his wife’s favorite magazine. 


Of all things, his eye lit on an item about 
silverware (see above) listing the silver requisites 
that a self-respecting home must have. 


This was passing strange . . . for John was not 
given to thinking very deeply about his wife’s 
household needs, excepting by way of rebuttal. 


At first, the item af- 
fected him pleasantly. 
“How lucky,” he thought, 
“that Molly inherited her 
Aunt Minnie’s silver serv- 
ice. That certainly was 
a net gain to me.” 


But mirth was succeeded 
by sobriety, as he read 
into the list. ‘Molly’s 
service doesn’t seem to be 
so much,” he mused. “‘She’s 
giving her social shows 


with only half a troupe purses or 8 Ck. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


a new thrill for every hostess who ts t1 
. For, in the Legacy Patte 
the modern motif has been captured 
Lseacy is as new in style 





The basic service came in the gorgeous 


the new day n 
in silverware ¢ 
sign... And com 








ANNIVERSARY PATTERN TEA SPOONS, EIGHT FOR $5.00 


for her silverware cast. 
Most of her pieces are 
playing double rdles for 
missing pieces. I'll have 
to look into this drama.” 


He did. For the very 
next day he paid a visit 
to a silverware counter. 
The surprises there were 





The Dessert Server cost 
Te ae vO 









Sg 


And, as a final inspiration, he added a 


$49.85 three-piece tea service at. . ~. $65.00 


SILVERPLATE 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


IINTERNATIONAL SILVER 





SALESROOMS: 
CANADA: 


NEW YORK. . 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY OF 


many and pleasant. For one thing he learned that 
it doesn’t cost the price of a seat on the stock ex- 
change to gratify all of a wife’s fondest silverware 
dreams . . . In fact, he learned that fine silver- 
plate is the least expensive of all the refinements 
a man can buy for his home. 


A set of flatware with covers for eight was 
priced at $49.85, including a gorgeous Treasure 
Chest. He bought it. Extra tea spoons at $5 for 
eight. He bought them. Salad forks in eights, $10. He 
bought them, too. Prices slightly higher in Canada. 


Never did he have so much fun for so little 
money in shopping for the home. Besides, 
Christmas was coming. 


And being a thoroughbred, he did the job up 
brown . . . adding a tea set to the flatware... 
in the same pattern. All in 1847 Rocers Bros. 
Silverplate. For John has an unerring eye for 
quality. He always spots the best. 


. .. So Molly’s Christmas was silver indeed. 


a Cues 


Of course, we can’t guarantee that if you leave the above 
clipping where your husband can’t miss it, it will 
do to him what it did to John. But it ought to, if he 


loves you as of yore . . . Besides, Christmas is coming. 


SAN 
HAMILTON, 


FRANCISCO 
ONT. 


CHICAGG.. 4 « % 
CANADA, LIMITED, 
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health value discovered 


in simple Japan Tea— 


safeguard against several 

common ailments—a precious 

food element—has been found 
in this popular tea 


* Gicwen minor ailments from 
which we will suffer occasion- 
ally! Little discomforts, not serious 
enough to make us really ill—yet 
which take the edge off many a day! 

A simple safeguard against sev- 
eral of these maladies has now been 
found in old familiar Japan green 
tea. This flavor-laden tea we will 
enjoy, is today known to be rich in 
a precious food element which is en- 
tirely lacking in most of the foods 
we cat. 

‘It now appears,’’ writes a dis- 
tinguished scientist, ‘that this con- 
dition is rather common among 
grown people. Il health character- 
ized by certain symptoms may be 
looked for in those who habitually 
take too little Vitamin C. 
Those symptoms are: Joss 
of energy, a muddy com- 
plexion, fleeting pains often 
mistaken for rheumatism.’ 


Rich in this 
precious element 


Loss of energy! In how 
many ways it can make 
the day less pleasant to 
live! Nervousness, poor 
appetite, sleeplessness, 
lethargy, low vitality 
so often come in its 
train. Those who are 
lacking in energy, who 
tire easily, miss much of 
the sparkle of life. 

How many, too, have 
sallow, lifeless skins they 
hate to see in the mirror! 
How many others are troubled with 
so-called rheumatic pains! 

For those who are afflicted with 
these ailments, there 1s a new pre- 

caution, easy to take, which may 
help many. Certainly no cure-all 
can be found in the pleasant, fra- 
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A simple safeguard against several com- 
mon ailments—these fragrant, flavor- 
laden cups of Japan green tea 



































Scientists have 
now found that 
old familiar 
Japan green tea 
is rich in the 
precious food 
element — Vita- 
min C 


Grown on the 
emerald hills of 
Japan, cured by a 
special method 
without fermenta- 
WT tion, Japan green tea 
reaches us rich in Vita- 
min C and with all the 
sparkling, natural fla- 
vor of tea at its best 


grant cups of Japan green tea that 
millions have been drinking for 
years. But today it is known that 


Japan green tea brings us an abun- 


dance of health-building Vitamin C. 

If you suffer from any of these 
maladies—loss of energy, sallow 
skin, or so-called rheumatic pains— 
try this simple plan: Drink fra- 
grant, flavor-laden cups of Japan 
green tea regularly at lunch, at sup- 
per, in the afternoon. Profit by its 
rich supply of precious Vitamin C., 
In a few weeks, you will probably 
feel and look more vigorous—more 
vitally alive. Whenever you drink 
tea, be sure it is Japan green tea. 

For years one of the two most 
popular kinds of tea in this country, 
Japan green tea comes in several 
gr rades—in packages under various 
brand names and in bulk. Your 
grocer has it or can get it. American- 
Japanese Tea Committee, 782 Wrig- 
ley Building, Chicago. 
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enough for the boiler, oil burner and two 
laundry tubs. 

Every potential user of an oil burner, 
however, is not building a new home. 
What about the householder who wants 
to turn a coal-burning warm-air furnace, 
or a steam plant, into an oil heater? This 
is the class of home owners who have really 
benefited most by recent improvements in 
oil burners, for it is now possible to con- 
vert any good type of heating equipment 
into a satisfactory oil-burning plant. But 
if your handy husband is looking forward 
to a nice little orgy with the tool box when 
the oil burner arrives, he is going to be 
disappointed. Putting pep in the old 
heating plant is no half-holiday job for 
Mr. Fix-it. The ‘born mechanic”’ must 
be entirely reborn before he becomes ex- 
pert enough to install an oil burner. This, 
however, is the dealer’s worry, not yours, 
as a man who understands his business 
will go over your house and check up on 
every point before he makes the first 
move. It is his place to see you get the 
burner that is adapted to your needs. 


Grades and Storage 
5 S 


OME months ago a friend complained 

to me that she was never sure of get- 
ting the exact grade of oil recommended 
for her burner because of the variability 
of specifications. Since last March, how- 
ever, this difficulty has been removed by 
a country-wide adoption of uniform classi- 
fications, grading domestic furnace oils as 
light, medium and heavy. There are at 
present few communities where all three 
grades cannot be found, but in case the oil 
recommended is not available, a lighter 
oil may safely be used. Contracting for 
a season’s supply will reduce the total cost 
and guard against a rise in price. 


The capacity of your tank will also en- 
ter into this question of fuel economy. If 
you have a house of ten rooms or less, 
with plenty of yard space in which to bury 
the tank, you will find that provision for 
the storage of 600 to 1000 gallons at a 
time will be the most satisfactory proposi- 
tion. A smaller inside tank means more 
frequent deliveries and sometimes the 
addition of a cent or two per gallon for 
carrying the oil into the house. 


Thermostatic Regulation 


HE size of the oil bill depends, too, on 

how respectfully you treat that sensi- 
tive little instrument, the thermostat. It 
will probably be located in the living room 
or the dining room, away from the drafty 
hall. But it is still at the mercy of the 
fresh-air fiend. This does not mean that 
the stuffy parlor of the Victorian age has 
returned with the invasion of the oil 
burner. Far fromit. An oil-heated house 
can be aired without consuming more fuel 
by turning down the thermostat regu- 
lator about ten degrees before the win- 
dows are opened. Then only enough oil 
will be burned to maintain the tempera- 
ture at the indicated degree. After the 
windows are closed, the indicator may be 
moved back to its original position. 

But don’t try to save money by at- 
tempting to make repairs yourself. Keep 
your hands off the steering gear, until the 
service man has located the trouble. If 
the burner is properly installed and you 
have carefully followed the instructions 
which the dealer has left behind, there 
should be few adjustments and your house 
should be as cheerful as a May morning. 
Of course your new equipment will require 
a certain amount of home care. You can’t 
expect the burner to manufacture heat 
when the oil tank isempty. Nor can you 
neglect to keep the motor oiled. 


Whats the Matter With (@hristmas? 
Skippy Asks 


(Continued from Page 25) 


together. ‘Oh, well, they can’t take 
wishin’ away from a feller.”’ 

As Sooky pushed through the falling 
snow he hesitated, then stopped, awed by 
the stillness of the night. He loved the 
lull of falling flakes. One tickled his nose; 
another flicked an eyelash and hung by a 
single hair. In all directions lighted win- 
dows glowed in amber patches against the 
metal blueness of the snowy night. In the 
distance he could distinguish the lights of 
Marlowe’s, and he moved toward them. 

Directly in front of the house was a 
towering pine. Beneath this shelter 
Sooky leaned over a long, horizontal 
bough, silhouetted against the sitting- 
room window streaming with light. His 
view was framed by the porch, allowing 
him only slanting glimpses of the hall 
through the glass panels and the fan- 
shaped transom of the door. Farthest 
from him, the long parlor window dis- 
closed a gingerbreaded organ. 


HROUGH a veil of floating webs Sooky 
gazed into the crowded sitting room. 
Men hung around the nickel-topped stove, 
drinking and smoking; he imagined its 
warmth by the glow of copper red. Pretty 
girls pointed at the ceiling and, giggling, 
hid their faces; older women exchanged 
glances and smiled. A wreath hid part of 
the ceiling, and Sooky slid along the bough. 
By stretching on tiptoe, he could see 
strange children romping in the dining 
room. Skippy was standing over a large 
bowl of cookies, making exaggerated ges- 
tures; as Sooky watched narrowly, his 
hand swooped into the pile and instantly 
darted into a bulging pocket. 
‘Ah, that’s the time I ketched him.” 
He was startled by the distant bang of a 
barn door and peeked under the branches 








in the direction of Lovering’s. Jim must 
be turning in for the night, Sooky thought, 
as he watched the foggy rays of the lan- 
tern disappear. The crowd was leaving 
the sitting room and sauntering into the 
parlor. He ducked under the bough and 
retraced his path down through the hol- 
low. Midway he stopped. 

In the deep silence of the orchard Sooky 
heard the faint peals of the parlor organ. 
Voices blended in a Christmas carol. With 
chattering teeth Sooky joined in the sing- 
ing: “Silent night, holy night ; 

He blew into the holes of his icy little 
palms. ‘‘That thing’s as old as the hills.” 


EAPING over his tracks he ran for home, 
pausing now and then for breath. At 
the sight of a solitary light in the kitchen 
of his house, he redoubled his gait. Reach- 
ing the broken latticework under the 
porch, he groped for some time in search of 
his mother’s present. Suddenly it oc- 
curred to him that he had changed the 
hiding place back to the leader pipe. With 
the package in his hand, he entered the 
house, whistling. 

Under blankets and tattered clothes 
Sooky listened to the Christmas chimes. 
Despite every effort hot tears trickled on 
the bare mattress. 

*“Only one more day ’n’ it’ll all be over 
but the shoutin’.”’ 

Sooky watched the puffs of vapor sil- 
houetted against the frosted panes. Some- 
how the thought almost cheered him. 

Snuggling deeper into the covers he 
thought of Skippy and chuckled: ‘Fancy 
that guy getting away with ten under 
their very noses.” 

He scrubbed his nose back and forth 
with a forefinger, and sniffled. ‘‘I wonder 
what kind of cookies them was?”’ 
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A Savory New Dish 


One that will give to the dinner or the party lunch- 
eon that touch of daintiness which insures success. 
Besides, it’s original and new—right from our own 
experimental kitchens—and as appetizing as it is 
simple to prepare. 


Of course it is a cheese dish—Kraft Cheese, with all 
its delicious healthfulness, exquisite flavor, perfect 
texture and all else that combines to make Kraft 
Cheese such a universal favorite. And Kraft Cheese 
you can buy anywhere, in any size or amount, either 
in the original one-fourth or one-half pound cartons, 
or sliced from the five-pound tin-foiled loaf. 


Our beautiful new recipe book—just off the press— 
will teach you how to prepare this dish and a hun- 
dred or more others equally as tempting. The recipe 
book is free. Send for it. Address Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Co., 406 Rush St., Chicago. 


KRAFT CRAB DELIGHT 


2 tablespoons chopped Dash of cayenne pepper 
green pepper 1 cup stewed and strained 

2 tablespoons butter tomatoes 

2 tablespoons flour 1 cup Kraft Grated Cheese 

4 teaspoon mustard 1 egg, slightly beaten 

14 teaspoon salt 34 cup milk 

14 teaspoon Worcester- 1 cup crab meat 


shire sauce 


Cook green pepper in butter for 5 minutes, blend in 
flour; add seasonings, tomatoes, cheese and egg; cook 
a few minutes. Heat the milk before adding the other 
ingredients, then crab meat. Serve in patty shells, 
or on rounds of toast. Save 1 tablespoon of cheese 
to be sprinkled on top when serving. 








Kraft- Phenix Cheese Company 
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Here’s that Amazing 









Everywhere you go, you see it; this unique toaster 
that works itself —automatically. 


All you do is slip in a slice of bread, set a little 
indicator at the Exact kind of toast you want— 
and forget it. 

Soon you hear a “pop!” You look over, and 
there on the top—automatically discharged—is 
your toast; Just THE Kinp you ordered! 


No other toaster in the world does what the 
Toastmaster does. It has already supplanted old- 
type toasters in over 260,000 homes. 


No matter if you already have one or five electric 
toasters in your home, you’ll want this one. 
People everywhere are shelving their old toasters 
for it. 

Called TOASTMASTER—U. S. Patented 
Protected by rigid U. S. Patents, there is no 
other toaster like it. There are hundreds of 
toasters that you have to watch; hundreds that 
burn toast if not watched. But just ONE that 
works itself—automatically. 


|? 


No Watching, No Turning, No MorE BurNT TOAST! 


The World’s Only Toaster That You Needn’t Watch! 





1 


Drop a slice 
of bread in 
oven—set in- 
dicator for 
EXACT kind 
of toast you 
want. 


Press the 
levers down 
—then forget 
you are mak- 
ing toast. 














3 


“Pop”? and 
it’s there on 
top. Just the 
kind of toast 
you ordered. 











Automatic Toaster 
Everybody is talking about 





It toasts both sides at once. And thus gives the 
superlative in toast. 
It absolutely runs itself, even to turning off its 
own current when your toast is done. So it 
can’t burn toast. You can leave the room while 
its working! 

An Ideal Christmas Gift—Where to see it 
If you need a toaster or not, see it. If you want 
to give a toaster for Christmas, buy no old-type 
toaster before you see the Toastmaster. 
Electric Light Companies, Electric Shops and 
Department Stores everywhere have it on dis- 
play. Step in and see it work. 
Waters-Genter Company, Dept. L-12 


TOASTMASTER 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC TOASTER 
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Good Housekeepin g) 
Sq, _ Institute e ow 


N. Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. rovsetaamie wis 
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seen pictured at the left of the large yellow 
garden vase. This little bowl is scalloped, 
and has been seen in white, turquoise, yel- 
iow and ultramarine. It measures three 
inches high, and at the top’s widest point 
five and three-quarter inches. Bowls of 
this sort may be used for bonbons, nuts, 
for the serving of jellies and jams; and in 
sets, for soup, cereal or desserts. 

In this same choice of colors, and at the 
same price, other small bowis may be 
found. One shape flares upward from a 
small base; another is rounded with two 
horizontal leaf handles. 

Then if one is lucky, it is often possible 
to find for as low as a dollar and seventy- 
five cents the larger Italian bowls, similar 
to the yellow one shown at the upper left 
of the page. This one, at this price, meas- 
ured nearly twelve inches wide by a bit 
over five inches high. From time to time 
larger ones are seen in various colors at 
correspondingly higher, though always 
reasonable, prices. 

Covered dishes, suitable for toast, hot 
cakes, muffins, waffles or hot vegetables, 
are as decorative as can be—squat and 
low in shape, with a bunch of fruit for the 
lid handle. These come in delicious colors, 
such as turquoise, ultramarine, yellow, 
orchid, and white with a yellow apple and 
green leaves knobbing the lid. How such 
a dish dresses up the open-faced cupboard 
or adds grace to meal serving! In tur- 
quoise color one may be noticed in the 
grouping of pieces at the lower right cor- 
ner of the page. These dishes measure 
more than nine and a half inches in width, 
and may be found priced anywhere from 
two to three dollars. 

Very quaint pitchers in spacious sizes 
may be found at two dollars and a quarter 
to five dollars. An Italian pitcher with a 
big bill may be seen on top of the red 
stand; it is of ivory glaze, flower-trimmed 
in rose and jade, and is priced at two dol- 
lars and a quarter. It is seven and a half 
inches tall. Next to it, on the orange 
stand, is a Spanish pitcher priced at four 
dollars; it is six inches high, and has a five- 
inch base. For about five dollars may be 
found much larger 
pitchers, suitable for 
water or beverages. 

Very new in ash 
trays are the tiny 
Austrian cats, two 
of which are illus- 
trated. One, on the 
black stand in front 
of the white pottery 
bowl, is in bisque and yellow with green 
and orange trimmings. It measures four 
and a half inches tall, and costs two dollars 
and a half. The other, costing the same, 
but only three and a half inches tall, is to 
be seen near the turquoise covered dish 
described. This cat is orange-colored. 


Just-Right Gifts 


ONY SARG wooden cigarette boxes, 

measuring three and a half by four 
and three-quarter inches, and priced at 
two dollars and twenty-five cents, may be 
ound in gay colors. The one shown here, 
in green and yellow, is to be found at the 
extreme lower middle of the page. A tiny 
black glazed pottery Italian cigarette box,. 
to be seen at the base of the yellow garden 
vase, was very reasonably priced at three 
dollars and a half. 

Two delightful handmade bowls for 
flowers may be seen at the lower right- 
hand corner of the page. The green one 
measures about nine inches in height, and 
has three little handles; its price is five 
dollars, and it may be obtained also in 
royal blue. The other is pale orange, an 
unusual color, and is priced at ten dollars. 
On the top of the black stand in the illus- 
tration there is a large white bowl for flow- 
ers, in that creamy pottery which seems 








a. the lovely colors of whatever 





blossoms are chosen to fill it. The bowl 
is oblong in shape, with a handle at each 
end, and it is priced at eight dollars. This 
bowl comes in other colors. 

At five dollars may be bought a flow- 
ered pottery powder box, also handmade. 
It is particularly beautiful in turquoise 
color, with the lid covered with flowers 
in buff, lavender and rose amid green foli- 
age. The box and lid are shown separately 
below the glass tile in the upper left-hand 
corner of the page. 

For eight dollars there may be found an 
odd plate, suitable for decorative pur- 
poses, or for bread, cake or fruit, in that 
very unusual peacock blue of extreme 
brilliance. The plate measures ten inches 
in diameter, and is of a fine grade of pot- 
tery. It may be seen the fourth from the 
top in the row of plates at the right-hand 
side of the page. 

Often plates serve as good examples of 
what may be desirable in entire sets of 
china, in sets for certain courses, or in tea 
sets. The plate shown exactly above the 
plain peacock plate just described, is of 
superfine Italian ware in a mellow ivory 
with a turquoise double band at the edge. 
The price of an eight-and-five-eighth- 
inch-size plate is one dollar and a half. 
This plate may be had from open stock. 
From open stock also is the plate above 
thisone. It is ofa fine Italian ware in two- 
toned turquoise color. This design is called 
the lace pattern, owing to the all-over fine 
spottings of lighter tone upon deeper tur- 
quoise. This plate costs two dollars and 
a half in the ten-and-a-half-inch size, giv- 
ing a good idea of other prices in this ware. 


Smart French Ware 


T A DOLLAR and a quarter there may 
be seen a French peasant plate above 
the red pieces at the left-hand side of the 
page. This ware is smart for odd pieces, 
for tea sets. course sets, and for entire din- 
ner services, in which case it is interesting 
for designs to differ somewhat, while still 
keeping to the same general character. 
This plate shows the figure of a peasant 
womanin thecenter, 
and the edge is deco- 
rated with a vine 
motif. The colors 
are greenish blue, 
rose, orange and 
brown on a cream 
backing. 

Modern Stiegel 
glass is smart for en- 
tire table services, and the plates are as 
attractive as the drinking glasses and 
goblets with which we are more familiar. 
A Stiegel-glass plate is shown at the upper 
right-hand corner of the page. It is of 
bubbled greenish glass with a ship design. 
In the eight-and-three-quarter-inch size 
it costs two dollars, which will give an idea 
of the prices of other sizes. 

Three pieces of Chinese-red china at the 
lower left-hand corner of the page suggest 
how lovely a tea set of this ware would be. 
A set of six plates, six cups and saucers, a 
teapot, cream pitcher and sugar bowl costs 
ten dollars. In the upper left-hand sec- 
tion of the page there is a white teapot on 
the top of the yellow stand. This is one 
piece of a modern glazed ivory pottery 
from France. The shapes are unusual, and 
the handles are solid. The set comes in 
ivory or parchment color and costs sixteen 
dollars and a half for twenty-one pieces. 

The large yellow garden vase, twenty- 
two inches in height, costs twenty-five dol- 
lars. The pewter plate, below this at the 
extreme left, nine inches in diameter, 
costs five dollars; the pewter bowl above 
this at the right costs nine dollars; the 
pewter bowl near the orange flower jar 
costs three; and the pewter candlesticks, 
on the cream-colored pedestal, are twelve 
dollars and a half a pair in the ten-inch 
height. 





finest homes in New 


fees having experimented with 
various brands of sheets, Mrs. 
Blanche Bostwick, whose shopping 
service has outfitted some of the finest 
homes in New York, has settled upon 
Dwight Anchors as the ones which give 
the most satisfactory service. 


The extraordinary record made by 
Dwight Anchors in our recent washing 
tests—combined with her own personal 
experience—convinced Mrs. Bostwick 
that Dwight Anchors really do outwear 
all other brands. 

Dwight Anchors, together with seven 
other leading brands, were sent to a 
laundry and washed until they had had 
the equivalent of years of wear at home. 


Although other sheets were badly 
worn, the Dwight Anchors were still 
good for years of service, even at the 
points where sheets wear out quickest— 
hem, selvage and center fold. 


And now we’ve added another fea- 
ture to the sheets that 
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who buys for some of the 
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wl buy these sheets for the 
houses I outfit + 7 


‘Tests convinced me 
they wear best” 


After repeated washings, equal- 
ling years of wear at home, Dwight 
Anchor sheets were found to out- 
wear sheets of seven other brands. 
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dition of the center fold at the e 
of the washing test. 


your sheets may be reversed and the 
wear more evenly distributed. 


And if you order the 108 inch sheet 
—which has the added advantage of 
being more comfortable and of keeping 
your blankets clean at the top—yon 
can be sure of getting the very bes* 
wear obtainable in a sheet. 


The Smart New 
Colored Sheets Too 


Dwight Anchors are also made in tl. 
lovely pastel tints that are now s. 
fashionable—pink, blue, nile, maize 
and orchid, and in white with colored 
top hems—each bed set packed in a 
charming gift box. The colors are fast. 

If your shop hasn’t Dwight Anchors, 
write us for the name of the nearest 
dealer who does carry them. They’re 
guaranteed—the dealer has to replace 
any article that isn’t perfect. Laundered 
ready for use, of course. Dwight Manu- 
facturing Company, 





has still further in- 
creased their dura- 
bility—equal hems, top 
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DATE 





Dwight FAnchor 


Minot, Hooper and 
Co., Selling Agents, 
11 Thomas Street, New 
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and bottom, so that 








Write in the date of purchase and 
note how long these sheets last. 


%, Dwight Anchor € 


SHEETS - PILLOW CASES - SHEETING - TUBING 
Manufactured since 1840 


York City. 


This photograph, taken under a 
microscope, shows the perfect con- 
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towel designs in 


_.. created for those clever women who achieve 
bright attractive homes with the new vogue for color. 


Famous artists have designed these popular 
towels in patterns that emphasize the novel color 
schemes and well-chosen accessories of the up-to- 
date bathroom. 


And from the delighted comments of women 
as they see Martex towels spread out on shop 
counters, we know how successful they have been. 


As one woman in Chicago said, “When I see 
this wealth of clever designs in every shade under 
the sun, I can’t believe that for years I was per- 
fectly content to choose between pink and blue 
stripes!”” Other women marvel at the amazing 
wearing qualities of Martex towels... 


They do wear longer than other towels because 
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most 
distinctive 








of their tight underweave |» 
that holds the loops which . 
make up the towel surface 
firmly in place, under the strain of vigorous use. 


This underweave is not visible on the surface, but the 
two photographs at the right show the difference between 
the firm, tight Martex underweave and the loose, weak 
underweave of an ordinary Turkish towel ... It explains 
why these towels of greatest beauty give the longest 
service. 


Because their gay charm is combined with such prac- 
ticality, many women choose them for Christmas gifts, 
with a towel of appropriate design for each member of 
the family! 


You will find Martex towels in linen shops, dry goods 
and department stores from coast to coast. Stop in 
tomorrow and pick out the patterns that will fill a place 
on your gift list... And don’t forget a gift for your 
own home. 
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At the top of the left hand panel 
is Edward Wilson’s“Good Morn. 
ing,” two energetic cockerels 
greeting the rising sun. 


Below this comes Erté’s inter. 
pretation of a similar theme in 
a different manner. He calls it 
simply “The Sun.” 

“The Ducklings,” by Robert 
Leonard, shows a whole family 
of ducks on a sunny pond. ~ 


The last towel in the left hand 
panel is “Perugia,” by Elizabeth 
Shippen Green .. reminiscent 
of the popular Italian linens, 


At the top of the right hand 
panel is Edward Wilson’s 
“Salem” . . two rollicking brigs, 
white on a colorful sea. 


The pattern in yellow is Erté’s 
“Alpha” ...an amusing design, 
that is also a distinguished 
monogram for those fortunates 
whose initial is “A.” 

The pink striped towel that 
comes next is planned for the 
bathroom bright with color and 
gay with figured walls. 


. 
Edward Wilson’s “Good Night” 
is an amusing companion piece 
to “Good Morning.” 


At the foot of the column,"Coral 
Seas,” by W. E. Heitland, brings 
a touch of tropical color to 
Northern bathrooms. 


Write for booklet, showing 
all the new Martex designs. 
W. H. & A. E. Margerison 
& Co., Division of West 
Point Mfg. Co., 240 Jasper 
and Huntingdon Streets, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 





The underweave of an ordinary 
Turkish towel (somewhat magni 


fied) is loose, weak and open 
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The underweave of a Martex towel 
(shown equally magnified) is re- 
markably tight, firm and durable 
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‘You see—but there, coming from the 
North as you do, sir, you wouldn’t under- 
stand.” 

“I have been told that—or felt it—a 
dozen times a day since I first came,”’ said 
Hardesty slowly. “Now, Mr. Biggs, what 
is it I don’t understand ?”’ 

The clay-colored man shifted uncom- 
fortably. “‘The war ” he began. 

“TI was eight years old when the war 
broke out,” said Hardesty. ‘“‘It has been 
over for twelve years. I should think that 
business could be done now, in spite of 
the war. Good morning, Mr. Biggs.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Hardesty. And 
my deepest respects to Major Crawford 
and to Miss Rhodora—but really, sir es 

Hardesty bowed; he could no longer 
trust his tongue. He got into the buggy 
and drove away. 

The three-mile drive to Crawford Manor 
cooled his mind a little. He had come 
that way many times and never 
without a lift in his heart. It 
had all been so perfect. 

He was shown into the old 
room. Rhodora was there. 
“Why, Mr. Hardesty!” He 
forgot his business and his an- 
ger. Foramoment, with every 
fiber in his mind, he drank in 
gratefully the South of his 
boyhood dream, the South of 
the legend. Rhodora’s voice 
was that legend—and she was 
there. 

She pointed at a tangled heap of green 
stuff. ‘‘ I was just fixing some of the Christ- 
mas greens,”’ she said. 

“May I help—no, I’ll be too clumsy, 
but —— 

““Of course—I’d be glad. It must seem 
very strange to you, Mr. Hardesty. This 
sort of Christmas, I mean.” 

“Tt is strange,” he said heavily, plung- 
ing his hands in the green stuff. 








HE laughed. ‘‘ You sound homesick,” 

she said. ‘‘I didn’t mean to mock you. 
Tell me about your Christmas up North. 
The cold’’—she shivered—‘‘I wouldn’t 
like that, I suppose. But the snow must 
be wonderful.”’ 

“You smell it in the air before it 
comes,” said Hardesty eagerly. “I can’t 
describe that smell, but there isn’t any- 
thing like it. And we’ve always had a 
white Christmas. I guess we’re having 
one this year. And there’s the holly and 
the mistletoe.” 

‘We have mistletoe,”’ she said, pointing 
to the waxy berries at her feet. 

“Yes, but—oh, it isn’t the same. It 
doesn’t taste of the frost. And of course 
we haven’t the nig—the servants going 
around saying ‘Christmas gift!’ But there 
are the big fires. You'll think me very 
sentimental, Miss Crawford, but I’d like 
to be home for it. Only ——’”’ 

She looked at him steadily. ‘‘Only, Mr. 
Hardesty?” 

“Only—well, of course—my friends 
ivere—I expect to enjoy it very much,” he 
stammered clumsily. 

She made a knot in a bunch of mistletoe. 

‘I’ve always wanted to see a Northern 
Christmas,”’ she said. 

He stared at her for a moment, then 
took her hand. She let the fingers lie in 
his fora space; they were light and warm, 
as if they had just been in sunlight. Then 
she rose. 

“There’s father and Cousin Forshay,” 
she said. ‘‘I heard Forshay’s voice.”’ 


ARDESTY rose aswell. Thesunlight 
was gone; his errand weighed on him 
again. In his thoughts he consigned Rho- 
dora’s cousin to a dozen unpleasing 
abodes. He was always embarrassed in 
front of Forshay Crawford—embarrassed 
and envious as well. 

The dark, stately young man was only 
four years older than Hardesty and looked, 
if anything, younger. But he had served, 
at least, through the tail end of the war, 
and he did and said without effort all the 
things that Hardesty, in the beginning, 
had tried so hard to learn. The sunlight 
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was Forshay’s prerogative—sunlight and 
green Christmas and all alien, fabulous 
things. Why, the very knot in the necktie 
he was wearing was copied from Forshay 
Crawford’s! The thought made Hardesty 
even more self-conscious; he made his 
greetings stiffly. Forshay’s was curt 
enough—a brief nod—while his eyes de- 
voured Rhodora. Then they were all talk- 
ing somehow, though Hardesty hardly 
heard what was being said. 

His mind was brought back to the con- 
versation with a jerk. Forshay was talking 
to Major Crawford. 

““The Castleton Company will do won- 
derful things for the district, sir,’’ he was 
saying. ‘‘With their capital 
and our own unparalleled natu- 
ral resources ——’”’ 

Hardesty felt his mouth 
twitch grimly. Unparalleled 
natural resources! Yes, that 
was just what they always 
said. 

‘**T have heard of the Castle- 
ton Company,” said the major 
noncommittally. 

Forshay leaned forward. 
*“You have seen the list of di- 
rectors? Why, some of the 
most honored names in the South are 
connected with the company.” 

“Yes. I’ve seen it,’’ said the short, 
merry gentleman who had served with 
Wade Hampton. His voice was curiously 
sober. ‘‘ They have some honorable names 
on their board.” He turned toward 
Hardesty. “‘Mr. Hardesty has told me 
some interesting things about his own 
company,” he said politely. 

Forshay looked at Rhodora’s hand, then 
at Hardesty’s. ‘‘Ah, yes, Mr. Hardesty’s 
company,” he said, spacing the words. 

A little silence fell among the three men. 
Rhodora broke it lightly. ‘‘Mr. Hardesty 
and I were discussing the holidays,’’ she 
said. “‘He made me feel quite sorry for our 
green Christmas—describing how differ- 
ent things are in the North.” 

“‘Perhaps Mr. Hardesty would con- 
tinue his description,” said Forshay with 
smoldering eyes. 


ARDESTY started awake. ‘Oh, I 

don’t know,” he said awkwardly. “‘The 
snow and all that. And then we never had 
any—any darky servants.”’ He had said 
the wrong thing again, but he stumbled 
on. ‘‘I remember the year before Secess— 
before the war,’”’ he stammered, 
feeling the gradual stiffening in 
the group. “There was an Abo- 
litionist parade, and some of 
the Rebel sympathizers—but 
that wasn’t what I started to 
say. Allthe same, we had quite 
a Southern Christmas in some 
ways. You see, my father came 
from the South originally. 

‘“‘How very interesting,”’ said 
Forshay Crawford. ‘‘No doubt 
he served in the war. There 
was—I think the name was Hardesty—in 
an Alabama regiment. Do you remember, 
uncle?” 

“‘My father served in the Ninth Massa- 
chusetts,” said Hardesty in a queer voice. 
“He was loyal to the Union.” 

Forshay Crawford sucked in his breath. 
“T see. I beg your pardon. A Southern 
man with Northern principles,’’ he said in 
a voice of soft malice. 

“‘Exactly,”” said Warren Hardesty. He 
rose. ‘‘Major Crawford, may I see you 
alone for a moment, if the company will 
excuse us?” 

**Well, Mr. Hardesty ?”’ said the major, 
when they were alone together. 

Hardesty spoke. He thought to himself 
that never in his life had he spoken so well 
or so clearly—and it was true. For a mo- 
ment, even, he hoped. But at the end he 
saw the major shake his head. 





“‘T am sorry, Mr. Hardesty,” said the 
major. ‘‘But I do not see my way clear to 
accepting the proposition of your com- 
pany.” 

Hardesty nodded. “I shall not ask you 
for your reasons,” he said, “‘nor if you are 
going to join with the Castleton interests. 
Thank you for your hospitality, Major 
Crawford. I am leaving tomorrow. Will 
you give my apologies and respects to 
Miss Crawford? I hope tosee Mr. Forshay 
Crawford at the door.” 


UT it was in the drive that Hardesty 

saw Forshay Crawford. He pulled up 

his horse. “Jump in,” he said. “I'll give 
you a lift back to town.” 

“Thank you,” said Forshay, stepping 
back, ‘“‘but really fe 

“Jump in,” said Hardesty again, and 
this time the older man swung up to the 
seat beside him. 

They drove for some time in silence. 
Then Hardesty spoke. ‘“‘ You called my 
father a Southern man with Northern 
principles, Mr. Crawford,” he said. “‘ Just 
how would you characterize me?”’ 

The other chuckled. ‘‘ Well, judging by 
your actions here, Mr. Hardesty, a North- 
ern man with some Southern principles, 
maybe.” 

“Just so,” said Hardesty. ‘‘ You have 
only one set of principles, no doubt. Per- 
haps one of them is a dislike of being horse- 
whipped.” He cut at the dark face with a 
loose end of rein. 

The blow fell harmless, as he meant it 
to fall. His wrist was seized for a moment 
and then released. 

“T am going out to shoot wild turkeys 
tomorrow,” said Forshay Crawford in a 
stifled voice. ‘‘Perhaps you would join 
me, Mr. Hardesty.” 

“‘With pleasure,” said Warren Hardesty, 
feeling a singular and pleasant lightness 
run in his blood. ‘‘Perhaps you could 
bring a couple of your friends as well. 
One shoots turkeys better in company. 
And I do not care to ask Major Crawford 
to act for me.” 





ARREN HARDESTY stood at one 

end of a little glade. The carpet of 
pine needles was pleasant under his feet, 
the cool wind fresh on his face. The sun 
was not yet far risen—a veiled sun—and 
the sky was gray. 

The two sallow youths who were friends 
of Forshay’s were measuring the ground. 
They were nervous and excited—they had 
to measure it twice, with much useless 
punctilio. He wished they would get it 
over with. Even Forshay looked nervous; 
and that was strange, for Forshay had 
been in the war. He himself felt perfectly 
calm; and that was stranger 
yet. 

He was doing a useless thing, 
a mad thing. And very soon, 
because of it, he might lie, this 
day before Christmas, with his 
blood soaking into pine nee- 
dles. But he was calm. You 
didn’t fight duels in 1877—he 
knew that as well as anybody. 
But he was going to fight one 
nevertheless. It would be 
strange to fire the pistol. 

He looked over at the diminished figure 
of Forshay, no longer with either admira- 
tion or hate. He had passed beyond these 
this morning, as he had given up pretend- 
ing to be what he was not. Forshay was a 
fool, but under his spitfire folly was some- 
thing likeable enough. And somewhere 
back in a garden was a girl that one could 
love. But he himself was a Yankee—his 
father had served in the Ninth Massachu- 
setts—and when he was through with all 
this he was going back to find cold Christ- 
mas, where it burned like a birch-log fire 
in the heart of the frozen snows. 

The more nervous of the seconds was 
holding a handkerchief between inexpert 
fingers. The handkerchief fluttered to the 
ground. Hardesty felt an icicle scrape 
his side, saw his own arm rise slowly 


(Continued on Page 101) 






I, consider MELLO-GLO Face Powder a real contribu- 
tion to cosmetics. Its soft velvety texture gives a youthful 
bloom that doesn’t wear off quickly. Miss Desirée Tabor 
(Operetta Star famous for her beauty), 66 W. 46th St., N. Y. 


My friends tell me that my complexion is lovelier since 
using MELLO-GLO Face Powder. It spreads so smoothly 
that not a single pore is visible. 


Miss Mimi Palmer, 345 W. 71st St., N. Y. 






eee | 
No more powdering in public for me—that new wonder- 
ful French-process face powder, MELLO-GLO, keeps 
ugly shine away for hours and doesn’t clog the pores. 


Miss Effie Afton, 243 West End Ave., N. Y. 


Since using MELLO-GLO, I can appear all evening with- 
out repowdering. It stays on longer, yet does not clog the 
pores or leave the skin dry. Miss ar at Carrington 
(well known singer), The Golden Dawn Co., 
ammerstein Theatre, N. Y. C. 


Good Looking 
Well Groomed Women 


prefer this marvelous NEW Face Powder 


HIS new wonderful Facial-tone Powder is made 

by anew French process which belongs exclu- 
sively to MELLO-GLO. It has a distinctive youth 
shade all its own. If your favorite store is out, ask 
them to get MELLO-GLO for you or send us one 
dollar for a full sized box and “Beauty Booklet”. 
ust address MELLO-GLO, Statler Bldg., 


ton, Mass. 





FREE SAMPLE 


Please send me, without charge, sample of this new 
wonderful face powder with a Beauty Booklet. 
MELLO-GLO, Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Dept. D. 
My name. 


Address 








Please tell us the name of the store where you buy your 
toilet articles. 


My dealer’s name——____— 





















WE WORK, we eat, and we sleep, and to- 
morrow we shall do likewise. But life is not 
confined to this dull routine. The real mean-~ 
ing of existence lies in more vital things—the 
interests, the ardors and devotions which make 
life worth living. 

One of the greatest of these is music. In 
everyone there is an instinctive feeling for it. 
Even though dormant, it is always there. 
Waiting only to be developed, to yield new 
and never-failing pleasures. Waiting to give 
an added zest to life. 

A home without a piano is a home without 
avoice. For the piano gives expression to the 
deeper, finer things that dwell within. Among 
cultivated people it is little short of a necessity. 
And such people take pains to make sure that 
their piano shall be a Steinway. 

This preference for the Steinway among the 
musically informed is simply a reflection of 


the choice of the most eminent musicians in the 




















past 75 years. Wagner, Liszt, Hofmann, 
Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, Stravinsky sere the 
list grows endless : In the truest sense, the 
t Steinway is . The Instrument of the Immortals.” 
| Obviously it is not mere chance which has 
won the support of these distinguished artists. 
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An INTERPRETATION of STRAVINSKY’S “LE SACRE DU PRINTEMPS,” 
painted for the STEINWAY COLLECTION by SERGEI SOUDENKIN 


They have chosen the Steinway because it is 
the best piano anywhere to be had —because 
its tone and sensitivity and power are not to 
be matched in any other instrument. 

Yet, for all its associations with 
the concert stage, the Steinway is 
essentially a piano for the home. 
There is a price and model for every 
situation — differing only in size from 
the concert instruments played by 
the foremost pianists. A And there 


1S scarcely a home with income so 





restricted that a Steinway is not well 
within its reach. A ten per cent pay- 
ment is all that is needed for imme-~ 


diate delivery. The balance will be 


extended over a period of two years. 





There is no good reason why you 
7 7 y 


The Steinway Ebonized Baby Grand in a 
Modern interior, designed by Allen Saalburg 





should deny yourself and your family the plea- 
sure of owning a Steinway. It will pay for it~ 
self many times over with its beautiful gleaming 


presence, its lovely voice, the sense of friendly 


and sympathetic companionship which it im- 
parts. ... And to your children, and your 
children’s children, it will continue to make 


its sure and rich return. You need never buy 


another plano. 
7 ¥ 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community, or 
near you, through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway ptano with a 10% cash deposit, and the 


balance will be extended over a period of two year . 


Used ptanos accepted in partial exchange. 
2 $8 75 and up—plus 
Prices D4 transportation 


10% d OWT?) in ae 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall 


109 West 57th Street, New York City 


THE INSTRUMENT 
OF THE IMMORTALS 


December, 1928 
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afterward, and heard the noise of his pistol 
as he fired in the air. 

A battered buggy drove hell-for-leather 
into the glade. A short, merry gentleman 
leaped from it, his face set into lines that 
had little to do with mirth. ‘‘What’s this 
nonsense, Forshay ?”’ said Major Crawford 
in a voice that stung the ears. Then he 
began to swear richly. Hardesty listened 
with drowsy appreciation. 

After an interminable interlude of con- 
versation Forshay and the friends of For- 
shay had disappeared. Hardesty had 
hardly noticed them go; he was too busy 
with his legs. They were good legs, but 
they did not want to carry him. 

“‘Get in with me,” said the major, his 
mouth a line. ‘After what has happened. 
I hope you will do me the honor My 
dear Mr. Hardesty, I cannot express 
my 

“Oh, that’s all right,”’ said Hardesty. 

“The garter snake!’’ said the major 
viciously. ‘“‘The young garter snake!” 

““Oh, that’s all right,’ said Hardesty. 
“‘He was in the war.” 

“He was in the commissariat depart- 
ment for six months, sir,’ roared the major 
unexpectedly—‘“‘while we had a commis- 
sariat. And he made as infernal a nuisance 








“No, no, Andrew,” she said, ‘‘ you and 
I mustn’t sit in here. We'll go out in the 
dinin’ room and leave Daniel to read his 
Item. Come along.”’ 

She turned and left the room, Mr. Irons 
trotting at her heels. Daniel Burgess 
glared after them in blank amazement. 

‘Here! Hold on!”’ he sputtered. 
“What are you goin’ to the dinin’ room 
for? I don’t want 

But the door closed—and remained 
closed. From behind it sounded voices too 
low to be distinct. Mr. Burgess remained 
in the rocking-chair, watching the clock 
until past ten. 

The next morning, at breakfast, he de- 
manded an explanation. Sarah from be- 
hind the coffeepot met the demand with 
serenity. 

““T expected you’d want to know, Dan- 
iel,”’ she said. ‘‘I couldn’t tell you before 
because nothin’ was settled. Last night, 
though, it was settled, and you’re goin’ to 
be the first one to hear it. You had a sur- 
prise for me when you came back from 
that hospital; now I’ve got pretty near 
the same kind of surprise for you. You’re 
goin’ to be married pretty soon, and so 
am I. That’s my surprise.” 





r WAS a surprise, all right. Daniel 
Briggs leaned back in his chair so vio- 
lently that its ancient slats cracked. “‘ You? 
Married!’’ he gasped. 

“Yes. Why not? I can get married, 
same as other folks, I suppose, if I want 
to." 

““But—but good Lord A’mighty! Don’t 
tell me you are goin’ to marry that—that 
Irons thing! You can’t be!” 

She smiled. ‘Oh, yes, I can,’’ she said. 
“Andy asked me to marry him four years 
ago, a little while after his wife died. 
I wouldn’t hear of it then, but he’s asked 
me at least once a month ever since. He’s 
been callin’ here tryin’ to get an answer 
two or three times a week ever since you 
went away, but all I’d say was, that as long 
as you needed me to keep house for you, 
here I’d stay. Last night, after you’d told 
me your news, I didn’t have any good 
excuse for sayin’ no, so I said yes. You’re 
goin’ to be married, and I’m goin’ to be 
married. Isn’t it lovely to think of? Con- 
gratulate me, Daniel.” 

He was near to choking. ‘‘Congratu- 
late you!” he gurgled. ‘“‘You’re goin’ to 
be the wife of that wizened-up old ruin and 
tightwad and—and you expect me to con- 
gratulate you! Good heavens and earth!” 

She bridled. “Andy isn’t a ruin,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘He’s a real smart, active man. 
He’s only fifty-nine, just ten years older 
than I am. There’s the same difference 





of himself there as he’s done ever since. 
Fire eater! Heandhisduels!’’ His face 
changed and he grew grave. ‘You took 
his fire and fired in the air,’’ he said simply. 
“It was a gallant gesture.” 

“It wasn’t a gesture at all,’’ said Hard- 
esty wearily. ‘I couldn’t afford to kill 
him. The company might want to do 
business here again.”’ 

The major stared. 
that—and you ia 

““My great-uncle was out with Jack- 
son,’”’ said Hardesty. ‘‘Old Hickory. He 
saw the old man take the shot in his body 
and then kill his man. I’ve always re- 
membered that, but I couldn’t kill For- 
shay. My arm’s wet.” Abruptly he 
slipped down in his seat. 

When he woke again he was in a white 
bed. There was something cool on the 
fever of his arm. The major sat in a chair 
beside him. 

“‘Ninth Massachusetts,”’ said Hardesty. 
“Tt was only a flesh wound, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” -said the major. “It didn’t 
touch the bone.’’ He took a turn up and 
down the room. ‘‘Mr. Hardesty,” he said, 
“‘T declined your company’s offer. I am 
going to reconsider it, if I may. You 
see—I’ll be frank—we’ve had some hard 
experiences with Northern capital. Some 
hard experiences. And the worst have 


“And you knew 
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between us that there is between you and 
your Posy—Mpyrtle, I mean.” 

“‘But—old Andirons! My soul! Anda 
widower, too—with a child!”’ 

“It’s only a stepchild. His other wife 
was a young widow with a baby, when he 
married her. And I love children—al- 
ways did—so it’s nice to think I’ll have one 
already provided. At your age and mine 
we ain’t likely to have any of our own.” 

‘“*Aw, shut up. You—takin’ that miser- 
able wreck of an Andirons to support!” 

“T shan’t have to support him. He’s 
got over forty thousand dollars put by. 
Understand, Daniel, so long as you needed 
me to make you comfortable I should 
never have left you. But now, when you’re 
as good as givin’ me notice 

“‘Givin’ you nothin’! Why, I shan’t be 
married for—for four or five weeks any- 
how, maybe more. What would I do if you 
left me afore that?”’ 

“Hush, hush! All right. I'll stay here 
till she’s got you. Then—well, when you 
marry your Myrtle I’ll marry my Andy. 
It’s a bargain. . . . Have another cup 
of coffee, Daniel. You look kind of as if 
you wanted one.”’ 





OR that day and the next the atmos- 

phere of the Burgess house had an 
electric quality which threatened to cause 
an explosion at almost any time. Daniel 
was grumpy and silent. He watched his 
housekeeper as she performed her daily 
duties, was inclined to find fault when 
there was no occasion and ate less than a 
convalescent should. 











end 

















































































come from—from those who have done 
all they could to pretend they were more 
Southern than we ourselves.”’ 

“‘T’ve been a great fool,’’ said Hardesty. 

‘“No,” said the major. “But Biggs— 
well, you could not have known. And 
I am sorry to think that my own 
nephew The names on the list of the 
Castleton company grieve me, too—to see 
good men used in such a way. But I in- 
terrupted you. Ninth Massachusetts?’’ 

““Yes,”’ said Hardesty. 

The major’s face was a mask. “‘Massa- 
chusetts,”” he said. ““We never fought the 
Ninth that I can remember, but they were 
good men. My wife came from Massa- 
chusetts. That was why we named the 
girl Rhodora. We had a Unionist house 
till the state went out. But she died the 
first year of the war. Yes, we followed the 
state. But we all must live under one roof 
now—the best man we ever had said so. 
If I may—reconsider, Mr. Hardesty?” 

“It’s going to snow,” said Hardesty. 
“TI beg your pardon, major.” 

The major smiled. ‘“‘I was saying that 
Rhodora was very anxious to see you,” he 
said. ‘‘And I hope you will give us the 
pleasure of eating your Christmas dinner 
with us—or, if you are still confined to 
your room, of having us eat it with you. 
It looks like a white Christmas after all.” 





If Miss Briggs had retorted in kind to 
some of his sarcastic observations a lively 
quarrel might have resulted, but she did 
not. When alone she was silent and very 
grave, but when in the company of her 
employer she was all smiles and high 
spirits, singing over the dishwashing and 
humming blithely as she swept and dusted. 

“But I must say I don’t understand 
you, Daniel,’’ she observed. “You ought 
to be just as happy as I am, but you don’t 
act as if you was. Engaged te a lovely 
woman like your Pansy —— 

“Here now! You know what her name 
is well as I do.” 

Miss Briggs, quite unruffled, continued 
sweeping. 


HAT evening Mr. Irons called again, 

and Daniel Burgess spent another 
lonely session in the dining room. The fol- 
lowing afternoon Sarah went down to the 
village to do some shopping; when she 
returned and entered the sitting room she 
found her employer entertaining a guest. 
He and the guest were sitting together 
upon the sofa, and Daniel hastily rose when 
she came in. 

“Oh—er—hello, Sarah!” he hailed 
rather nervously. ‘‘Er—let me make you 
acquainted with Mrs. Coggswell. You 
know, she’s the one—she —— Well, 
you’ve heard me speak of her.” 

TheWidow Coggswell wasalarge woman. 
There was a good deal of her, vertically 
and horizontally. She was, for West Den- 
boro, elaborately gowned;_ she rustled 
when she moved. Her complexion was 
beautiful, her hair was carefully arranged, 
her lips were very, very red, she had a firm 
chin and a pair of snapping, commanding 
black eyes. 

She and Sarah shook hands and ex- 
changed appraising looks. She smiled pat- 
ronizingly. ‘I’m delighted to meet you,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Miss—er—dear me, what 7s 
your name? Dan has told me, of course, 
but I forget.” 

Sarah gave her name, and the three 
chatted for a few moments. Mrs. Coggs- 
well did most of the talking. She had 
much to say concerning Wapatomac and 
she gave the housekeeper to understand 
that the hospital had been pretty much in 
her charge. 

“IT don’t know what they will do when 
I leave,”’ she declared with a sigh. ‘They 
need me dreadfully over there. If it wasn’t 
that Dannie here needs me even more, poor 
lonely soul, I don’t think I ever could tear 
myself away. But you do need me, don’t 
you, dear? Some men are born to be taken 


(Continued on Page 103) 
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Vanity Kodaks — Incomparably beautiful in color 
and design, they areall that the modern gift should 
be. In five lovely colors: Redbreast (red), Jenny 
Wren (brown), Sea Gull (gray), Bluebird (blue) 
and Cockatoo (green). Picture size, 154 x 24%. 
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Vanity Kodak Ensemble — Happy the girl who finds one of these among her Christmas remembrances. 
An exquisite grained leather carrying case which comes in three colors and contains the wherewithal for 


make-up and for snapshots. Contents: large mirror, change pocket, combination powder and 


rouge compact, lipstick and Kodak. Colors: gray, beige, green. Picture size, 144 x 2%. 
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ge this Christmas, Kodak offers you the smartest array of gift 
selections that have ever left the hands of its craftsmen. 


As to price, you may pay almost anything you have a mind to, for 
they range from the unassuming Brownie to the finest Ciné-Kodak 
home movie outfit. As to color, this is the first Christmas you have 
been able to get it in Kodaks. 


Turn down the corner of this page, so that when you make up your 
Christmas list you can conveniently decide who shall be the re- 
cipients of these most acceptable Kodak gifts. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Ciné-Kodak, the simplest of home movie cameras — A 
modern gift. For those fortunate enough to “have everything 
already,” and for those less fortunate. A permanent gift. 
One that begins giving pleasure the day it is received, and 
grows more precious with every passing year. And this 
home movie camera can be adapted for Kodacolor — 
Home Movies in gorgeous full color. Complete home movie 
. vo. 7 = . . 
outfits — Cine-Kodak, Kodascope Projector and Screen — 
begin at $140. 





Pocket Kodaks — This season you may have the 1A Pocket 
Kodak, Series II, in four handsome colors, as well as black: 
blue, brown, beige, gray. Both Kodak and case are of the 
samelustrous grained leather, and both have been redesigned 
to meet the modern trend. “Supremely smart gifts”— say 
those who have seen them. Picture size, 2¥%4 x 4&4. 





Brownies — Your Christmas list is sure to contain the nar? 
of some one who would be overjoyed to receive a Brownie, 
as practical a little camera as ever was made. And it’s just 
the thing for the boy or girl. They cost $2 and up, and every 
one of them takes splendid snapshots. With such a gift 05 
this, a half-dozen packages of Kodak Film doubles the 
recipient’s appreciation. 
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(Continued from Page 101) 
care of, aren’t they, Miss Griggs? In the 
right way, I mean.” 

Sarah departed for the kitchen, boiling 
inwardly. It was another long hour before 
the flivver from the Wapatomac garage 
came to bear the visitor back to the hos- 
pital. Daniel, of course, went with her as 
far as the car; when he returned to the 
house he found his housekeeper standing 
in the middle of the sitting-room rug, look- 
ing about her. 

“Well,” he inquired with elaborate 
cheerfulness, “‘ what do you think of me as 
a picker and chooser now, Sarah? Some 
fine figure of a woman, ain’t she?” 

Miss Briggs sniffed. ‘Figure enough, 
no doubt of that,” was her terse comment. 
‘“‘What’s been going on in this room, Dan- 
iel Burgess? Who took that picture of 
Uncle Eben down off the wall and stood 
it in the corner? You’d scarcely let me 
disturb it enough to brush off the dust.” 

Daniel rubbed his left hand with his 
right. His smile was almost pathetically 
ingratiating. ‘‘Why—er, why,” he fal- 
tered, ‘‘Myrtle, she done it. She says 
nobody hangs up crayon enlargements 
any more; they’re all out of date. 

Er—er Well, it never was a real good 
likeness of father; you’ll give in to 
that.” 

‘“‘Humph! And I presume likely 
‘twas she who set that armchair bang 
in front of the whatnot?”’ 





fi ES. Yes, ’twas. She don’t like 
whatnots either. Nobody uses 
‘em these days, she says.” 

“T want to know! That whatnot’s 
been where it is for all of thirty years. 
You wouldn’t have hid it any more ’n 
you'd have set fire to the church. . . . 
She said you needed somebody to take 
charge of you, I recollect. Well, your 
need is satisfied. You'll be took charge 
of, or I miss my guess.” 

This was no olive branch, and war 
followed, protracted and spirited. 
Daniel’s last shot in the engagement 
was fired at the foot of the stairs at 
bedtime. 

‘*She’s comin’ over here for dinner 
next Sunday,”’ he shouted. ‘‘I asked 
her to.” 

‘“You mean she asked herself.” 

“‘Never you mind who asked her. 
She’s comin’ then, and the week after 
she’s comin’ to spend a whole day- 
Christmas Day. You have a bang-up 
good dinner both times. Mind what 
I’m tellin’ you.” 

Sarah, at the top of the stairs, paused 
an instant before replying. Then she 
leaned over the banisters. ‘I intended 
to have a good dinner Sunday any- 
how,’’ she retorted, ‘‘ because Mr. Irons 
and his little boy are comin’ to eat with us.” 

“What! Andirons and his brat! Who 
asked them to eat in my house?” 

“I did. Of course it 7s your house, and 
if you say they can’t come they can’t, 
I suppose. Only if they aren’t here I shan’t 
be here either, Dan Burgess, and your 
precious Myrtie can cook her own dinner 
and yours. I hope she’s a good cook.”’ 

“‘Andirons and that little rapscallion of 
his eatin’ my Sunday dinner! Wonder you 
didn’t invite ’em here for Christmas. 
Ain’t done that, have you?”’ 

“Why, no, Daniel,’’ replied Sarah 
sweetly. “I haven’t—yet. I’m real glad 
you reminded me of it. Andy’s comin’ to 
call tomorrow night; I’ll do it then.” 


HE Sunday before Christmas dawned 
cold but clear. Hostilities between Mr. 
Burgess and his housekeeper had by this 
time subsided to a sort of armed truce. 
Mrs. Coggswell was the first of the 
guests to arrive. She and Mr. Burgess 
greeted each other affectionately. 

Dinner was to be served at half-past 
twelve, and it was close to that hour when 
Andrew Irons, leading his stepson by the 
hand, meandered up the walk. 

The pair were conducted into the sitting 
room by Sarah Briggs, who introduced 

them to the queenly Mrs. Coggswell. The 





latter offered Andrew the tips of a pair of 
fingers, which she wiped with a perfumed 
handkerchief after he had bashfully shaken 
them. Then she smiled upon the boy, 
who was regarding her with wide-eyed 
curiosity. 

“How do you do, child?” she inquired 
graciously. 

““Say ‘Pleased to know you, ma’am,’”’ 
prompted Mr. Irons. ‘Say it real nice 
now, Lil.” 

The youngster said nothing immedi- 
ately, but, retiring to the shelter of his 
stepfather’s coat tails, continued to stare. 

Mr. Burgess blurted a question. “Lil?” 
he repeated. ‘‘ What do you call him that 
for? He’s—it’s a boy, ain’t it?” 

Mr. Irons smiled apologetically. ‘‘ Yes. 
Yes, he’s a boy,” he explained in some 
embarrassment. “His real name is Willie, 
but my wife as was—he was her child by 
her first husband, you understand—it 
seems she was real set on havin’ a girl and 
namin’ it Lily, after her sister who died of 
pleurisy. When it turned out a boy she 
named it William, after her husband’s 
father; but she wan’t never really recon- 
ciled, and when he was little she took 
comfort in makin’ believe he was a girl 
and callin’ him Lily just the same. It’s 
sort of stuck ever since. Now say ‘Pleased 








A ‘Beautiful 
Announcement 
fora Fitting Gift 


O EVERY person whom 

you remember this year 
with a Lapres’ Home JouRNAL 
subscription we shall be glad to 
send, in your name, an unusually 
attractive announcement. 

This announcement faithfully 
reproduces, in glorious color and 
on heavy art paper (7 by 11 
inches), the time of Christmas 
Day when many of us are feeling 
at our best —immediately follow- 
ing the Christmas feast. And 
this brilliant picture, in which 
the jester has been called in to 
entertain ye lordes and ladyes, 
makes not only a jolly reminder 
but a beautiful picture for 
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to know you, ma’am,’ to the nice lady, 
Lal 

“Lily’’ emerged from behind the pa- 
rental coat tails. He pointed a stubby 
finger. ‘‘What makes her mouth so red, 
pa?’’ he demanded shrilly. “I never saw 
anybody’s mouth so red. She’s got some- 
thin’ on it, ain’t she?”’ 

Mr. Irons said “Sh-h-h!” in a horrified 
whisper. Daniel Burgess’ fists clenched. 
Mrs. Coggswell’s cheeks turned as red as 
her lips. Sarah appeared in the doorway 
and relieved a strained situation by an- 
nouncing that dinner was ready. 

It was a hectic meal. 

Chicken pie was the piéce de résistance, 
roast turkey being reserved for the Christ- 
mas feast a week later. The pie was a 
triumph; even Mrs. Coggswell deigned to 
praise it. Lily requested a second help- 
ing. His nickname might be feminine, but 
his appetite was not. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Irons. ‘You’ve 
had enough. I never see him eat so,’”’ he 
apologized, smiling lopsidedly upon the 
company. “He don’t at home, do you, 
Lily?” 

Lily’s answer was prompt. ‘‘ We don’t 
never have things like this to home,” he 
answered with conviction. ‘Why can’t 
I have two pieces, pa?”’ 

**Sh-h-h!” 


“But, pa, you told me to eat a lot, so’s 
you could save on supper tonight. Will 
we have chicken sometimes when that 
woman comes to our house to live?” 

It was in Miss Briggs’ direction that he 
pointed now, and it was her turn to blush. 

After a time Daniel, happening to glance 
in the boy’s direction, was moved to com- 
ment. ‘Do you always drink that way, 
bub?”’ he inquired. ‘‘ Kind of unhandy way 
to hold your mug, seems to me.” 

Lily, gratified at being again the center 
of attention, grinned delightedly. “I’m 
doin’ it same as she does,”’ he explained, 
with a nod toward the Widow Coggswell. 


E GAVE a mincing imitation of the 

genteel visitor’s manner of holding a 
coffee cup. Mr. Irons said ‘“‘Sh-h-h!” 
again; Mrs. Coggswell put down her cup 
with emphasis and rose from her chair. 

“For mercy’s sake, let’s go in the other 
room or somewhere, Daniel,” she said, 
her voice shaking. ‘‘I—I never in my 
life!” 

She swept through the doorway. Mr. 
Burgess, after a moment’s hesitation, fol- 
lowed her. The door closed behind them. 

Sarah cleared the table and, in the 
kitchen, washed the dishes, while Andrew 
Irons wiped them. Lily, who had been 

given a pack of cards, with the sug- 
gestion that he build houses, was left 
in the dining room. Some time after- 
ward it occurred to his stepfather that 
he was remarkably quiet. He had 
gone to look for him, when from be- 
hind the closed door of the sitting 
room came a tumult of sounds—a 
scream from Mrs. Coggswell, a roar 
from Daniel Burgess, a shrill yell in 
the voice of the missing child. Some- 
thing—a chair it sounded like—fell 
with a clatter. 

Sarah and Mr. Irons rushed to open 
the door. They looked in upon an 
animated tableau. Mrs. Coggswell 
was standing before the sofa, from 
which she had evidently just risen. 
In the middle of the floor Lily, shriek- 
ing at the top of his lungs, was writh- 
ing and kicking in the grasp of Mr. 
Burgess, who had a firm clutch on his 
collar. 

“You let me be, you ugly old thing!” 
screamed the boy. “‘I’ll tell my pa on 
you! You let me be!” 

Daniel tightened his grasp. ‘‘Let 
you be, you little varmint!’’ he 
growled, between his teeth. “I’ve a 
good mind to—to —— Ow!” 

The exclamation was an enthusi- 
astic acknowledgment of a well-aimed 
kick in the shins bestowed upon them 
by the struggling ‘“‘varmint.’’ Sarah 
Briggs rushed to the rescue. Mr. Irons 
had not moved; he seemed to be pet- 
rified. 

“What has this child been doin’ now?” 
demanded Sarah. ‘‘Be still, you little 
imp! How did he get in here?” 

It was the Widow Coggswell who gave 
the information. 


“LTE WAS peeking in at that door,”’ she 
declared thickly, pointing to the 

door at the other side of the room, that 
leading from the front hall. ‘Spying on 
us, he was, the little sneak! Who put him 
up to it? That’s what I want to know.” 

Miss Briggs relinquished her hold upon 
the boy, who, yelling wildly, fled to his 
stepfather for protection. ‘‘ What did you 
mean—put him up to it?” she asked. 

Myrtle’s aquiline nose was lifted in dis- 
dain; she sniffed through it audibly. 
“Daniel,”’ she snapped, ignoring her ques- 
tioner, ‘‘are you going to do as I told you 
and give that miserable little wretch what 
he deserves, or must I? Answer me!”’ 

Mr. Burgess looked at her and then at 
the cowering Lily. Sarah Briggs looked 
at Daniel, then at the speaker, and finally 
at the still-petrified Mr. Irons. 

“‘ Are you going to do it, Dan Burgess?” 
repeated Myrtle. 

Daniel cleared his throat. ‘Why, Myr- 
tie,’ he faltered, “‘he ain’t my child.”’ 

Mrs. Coggswell glared at him. Then, 
her fingers more like claws than ever, she 
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This Month’s 
Special Recipe 
—Spiced Her- 
mit Cookies— 
is included in 
French’s FREE 
Recipe Outfit 
as explained 
below— 


FIRENCH'S SPICES 


Would you like to be known in your neighborhood as the 
one woman whose cookies, cakes, pies and holiday desserts 
possess a marvelous, savory deliciousness? You can win such 
a reputation, if you will, for it is not due solely to natural 
culinary skill—so much depends on spices and seasoning. 


Thousands of “best neighborhood cooks’ will tell you that 
you, too, can get fine results if you are careful in the selec- 
tion of your spices. Naturally they use only French’s—just 
as their mothers and grandmothers did before them, for the 
name FRENCH’S on the label is assurance of purity, flavor, 
freshness and unvarying quality. 


The finest of spices from far-distant lands—each prepared 
by an exacting French process—tested and blended to make 
certain that the high standard of purity and fine flavor are fully 
maintained—that is what you get when you insist on 


FRENCH’S and every package is well-filled—no deception. 


There are French's Spices for every seasoning purpose—sold 
and recommended by grocers who believe in quality. 


And now send the coupon for the French Flavor Recipe 
Outfit—a set of handy recipes on cards; a decorated file box 
to keep them in; and Flavia s Flavor Talk No. 11—all free— 
just sign and mail the coupon. 


THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY, 16 Mustard Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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moved across the room in the direction of 
Lily, who uttered a howl of terror. 

Miss Briggs stepped between them. 
“Wait a minute,’’ she ordered. ‘‘ Things 
are movin’ a little too fast, seems to me. 
Daniel’s right—it isn’t his child. So far 
as that goes, it isn’t yours either, ma’am.” 

The widow stopped in her stride. She 
looked her confronter upand down. “No,” 
she sneered. ‘“‘Nor yours, my lady—yet. 
So perhaps you’ll mind your own busi- 
ness.” 

Sarah did not stir. “‘ You’re right there, 
too, ma’am,’’ she agreed suavely. “Andy 
Irons, for mercy sakes, why don’t you find 
out what’s been goin’ on here and whose 
fault it is?” 

Mr. Irons, startled from his trance, 
blinked, fidgeted and came partially to 


life. ‘‘Why—why, I was just a-goin’ to, 
Sarah,” he stuttered. ‘“‘Yes, I was, 
honest. Lily,’”’ he went on, ad- 


dressing his stepson, “‘ what 
have you been doin’ of?”’ 

Lily, tearful but more defiant, 
now that his parent’s arm was 
about him, peered from beneath 
that arm. ‘I didn’t do nothin’, 
pa,’ he protested be- 
tween angry sobs. “I 
wanted to see what was 
in here, and that other 
door was locked, so I 
went out in the entry 
and peeked through 
the crack. Then—then 
she hollered, and that 
man’’— pointing — 
‘““grabbed me and 
hauled me in. That’s all ’twas. 


You'll 

lick him for touchin’ me, won’t you, pa?”’ 
“Sh-h-h! You mustn’t talk so; it ain’t 

pretty. Now don’t you know ——” 


UT his stepchild interrupted. ‘‘Pa,”’ 
he cried triumphantly, “I knew she 
had somethin’ in her mouth that made it 
so red. And it comes off too. See!’ He 
pointed again at Mr. Burgess. ‘‘There’s 
some on his face now. There ’tis! Look!”’ 
Silence, absolute and profound, for an 
instant. Then Mrs. Coggswell shrieked. 
Daniel uttered a profane exclamation and 
clapped his hand to his cheek. Andrew 
Irons gasped. Sarah Briggs, the first to 
recover, laughed shortly. 

That laugh was the final straw. Myrtle 
Coggswell stiffened. Her eyes flashed. 
She turned upon her host. ‘‘ Mr. Burgess,” 
she commanded, ‘‘turn these persons out 
of your house. You hear me? Tell ’em to 
go this instant.” 

Daniel hesitated. 

“You heard me! Order them out!” 

“Why—why, Myrtie, I don’t hardly 
like —— You see, they ——” 

“Either they go or Ido. You can take 
your choice.” 

“Now, Myrtle —— Oh, well, if you 
feel that way! Andy, I’m sorry, 
but you see how ’tis. I guess likely you 
and the boy better run along home. 
You’ve had your dinner, and i 

““Stop!”’ It was Sarah who spoke, and 
she spoke with determination. “‘If they 
go I go with ’em, and you can run this 
house for yourself—or get that woman 
to run it for you. And the Lord help 
you when that happens!” 

But it was the Widow Coggswell who 
brought down the curtain. 

** Are you such a poor, weak thing,’’ she 
demanded of Daniel, “that you'll let her 
get away with it like that? If you are, I’m 
through with you. Out they go—yes, and 
she goes with ’em—or I go myself.” 





ANIEL, wrecked between Scylla and 

Charybdis, wrung his hands. “I can’t 
turn her out, Myrtle,” he protested. 
“She and I had a sort of sworn-to agree- 
ment that she should stay till you and I 
got married. I can’t order her to go; don’t 
you see?”’ 

“That’s enough! I’m going. Out of my 
way—coward!”’ 

She stalked to the hall, seized her hat 
and coat, threw open the front door and 
was gone. Mr. Burgess waited a moment; 
then he rushed after her. Sarah Briggs 






laughed again. Andrew Irons ventured to 
join in the merriment to the extent of a 
feeble chuckle. It was a mistake. She 
swung about to wither him with a glare. 

*‘And what are you laughin’ about, I’d 
like to know?” she inquired fiercely. ‘If 
there’s anything funny in the way you 
and that—that little imp of Satan have 
acted, then I don’t know what it is. And 
you stand there and grin, instead of givin’ 
him the spankin’ he’s been beggin’ for!”’ 

“Why, how you talk, Sarah!”’’ he fal- 
tered. ‘‘Spank little Lily! I couldn’t do 
that. I promised his poor sick ma that 
nobody should ever lay a hand on him in 
anger. That’s what I promised.” 

Sarah threw open the outer door. ‘“‘Get 
out, both of you!” she commanded. ‘‘Go 
home, where you belong. Yes,” 
she added, “‘and do it quick. J never 
made any promises to your sick wife— 
remember that.” 

She was alone and in tears 
when Daniel reéntered the 
house. His face was the picture 
of misery. They looked at each 
other. Then she rose and went 
into the kitchen. He moped 
into the sitting room and col- 
lapsed in the rocking-chair. 


ONDAY wasa gloomy day; 

the sky was gray and over- 

cast, and a cold gale whined and 

shrieked about the eaves of the 

Burgess house. Inside it was 

quite as gloomy. Daniel and 

his housekeeper had little to say 
to each other. 

By the following afternoon, however, 
the tension had relaxed a bit. Daniel 
looked across the table and spoke his 
thought aloud. 

“By mighty, Sarah,”’ he observed with 
a deep breath, “this is a pretty nice place, 
after all, ain’t it? Home and home folks 
they’re hard to beat. Eh?”’ 

She nodded. ‘‘Yes,”’ she agreed 

“Um-hum, so they are. At our age, 
anyhow. What are you smilin’ 
auc. 

“Was I smilin’? Well, perhaps I was 
recollectin’ who ’twas gave me fits for 
doin’ what he called harpin’ about ages.”’ 

“Umph! That was a week ago. A 
week’s a long time.”’ 

“You're right. One day is about a hun- 
dred years, when you have to spend it 
with some people.”’ 

“Ts that so? Well, if I had a life sen- 
tence to’ ork out along with that Andirons 
and his brat I’d be on my knees prayin’ to 
be struck by lightnin’. That’s where I'd 
be this minute.” 

“Dear me! Well, I’d rather die that 
way than be bossed and badgered into my 
grave, scared to breathe without orders. 
You don’t need to get down on your knees 
on my account, Daniel. You'll be there 
soon enough—and be kept there, or I’m 
mistaken in my judgment.” 

This ended the dialogue for that eve- 
ning. But the next two days and eve 
nings were quite pleasant. 


HERE were reasons behind the change. 

Mrs. Coggswell’s parting speech 01 
Sunday afternoon—her pronouncement 
delivered to her intended when he followed 
her from the front door to the yard—had 
been to the effect that she never, neve! 
would come back to him or his house unti! 
he sent for her. And he need never send 
unless with the summons came the new 
that that awful Briggs woman had been 
turned out, bag and baggage. 

And she had not been heard from since. 

This latter fact was the cause of his 
rising spirits, his growing hope. 

And Miss Briggs, too, was beginning to 
hope. She had given Andrew Irons her 
promise to marry him solely—she realized 
it now—because of her pique at Daniel 
Burgess’ betrothal to his hospital nurse. 
Now she shuddered at the thought o! 
what might have happened to her. 

Thursday noon, after dinner, Mr. Bur- 
gess walked to the post office, a mile away. 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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/ Ney” 
ceep the promise 


the label makes 
“mR 


After all, that’s what the label is— 
a promise of quality inside the can! 
And Det Monte keeps its promise 
—on vegetables as “all as fruits! 

The five popular varieties on this 
page are only five of many equally ? Fr 
dependable Det Monte Products. “% i i a 
Different in flavor, different in ap- ‘ot a oe ae 
peal—but each the finest of its kind! 


SPINACH 


The favorite health vegetable in 
millions of homes—the best all 
’round health vegetable you can 
serve! Helps to keep the digestive 
system active and free of impuri- 
ties—supplies iron for rich, red 
blood—vitamins for growth and 
body strength. 





And what a convenience! No 
washing—no cleaning—yet abso- 
lutely free from grit. Dex Monte 
Spinach is always ready for health- 
ful enjoyment at a moment’s no- 
tice. Just heat and serve. 


TOMATOES 


With their unusually high vita- 
min content and their natural alka- 
line reaction in the body, tomatoes, 
too, are one of the most healthful 
of all vegetable foods. 

Under the Det Monte label 
you are always sure of them at their 
best—firm, clean, perfect fruit— 
vine-ripened for flavor — hand- 
selected for quality —all meat and 
juice without a bit of waste. 


PEAS 


Fresh from the vine— young and 
weet! Only the greatest experi- 
‘nce and care can produce peas as 
‘ine and tender as these! 

Twodistinctive gradings— Early 
\zarden Sugar, a blend, in one can, 
f all sizes except the largest and 
smallest; Midget, a blend of the 
maller sizes only. Both represent, 
n taste, the highest achievement in 
1atural delicacy and flavor. 








‘ust be sure you say 


IT PAYS TO INSIST IF YOU WANT THE BEST 





CORN 





Natural, true corn flavor, more 
than anything else, is what makes 
canned corn so welcome in most 
homes. 


And in Det Monte Corn, you 
get exactly this fine quality —every 
time you buy. This dependable 
label brings you all the sweet, 
milky goodness of young, tender 
kernels—all the rich, creamy thick- 
ness of garden corn at its best. 


ASPARAGUS 





And where flavor is most impor- 
tant, see how Det Monte holds it 
for you—at. its finest! All Dex 
Monte Asparagus, whether tips or 
long spears, is cut just as it peeps 
above the ground—then canned at 
once, before its fibre can toughen 
or its delicate flavor vanish. Differ- 
ent sizes of cans—different sizes of 
spears—but always the same uni- 
form, dependable quality you ex- 
pect under this label! 


JelHonte 


FOODS 





MORE THAN A HUNDRED 
DELICIOUS VARIETIES 


. 2 pene caso aay 
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HOSTESSES 


Your House Spotless 
Your Dinner Perfect 


But how about your HANDS ? 


HY greet your guests with hands 

that have that “housework” look? 
The deft, capable hands of the hostess 
deserve to be lovely—and can be kept 
that way very easily. Just use Chamber- 
lain’s Hand Lotion a few times daily and 
you will really be proud of your hands. 

Many fastidious housewives never al- 
low themselves to be without Chamber- 
lain’s Hand Lotion, some keeping an 
extra bottle in the kitchen. This clear, 
liquid lotion is ideal for frequent use, for 
it dries quickly and is not the least bit 
sticky. It prevents reddening and rough- 
ening, making it easy to keep the hands 
soft, white and satiny-smooth. 

This new, unique lotion protects the 
pores “like an invisible glove.” If you 
have never used it, you have a delightful 
surprise awaiting you. Only fifty cents, at 
druggists’. Or try it at our expense by 
sending the coupon. Chamberlain Labora- 
tories, 1128 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 








A—See how this 
“invisible glove” 
protects pores. 








B—Noprotection. 
Pore inflamed by 
dirt and cold. 





i 


HAND LOTION | 
She Invisible Glove: 


try the “invisible 
\ glove”’at our expense 


nd Sign the coupon and Dd 





CHAMBERLAIN LABORATORIES 


1128 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa 


Please send your one week trial bottle, free. 
Name 
Address 


City 





Way to 









|Money ime loiite é 





We have openings for new members ‘in Fireside 
Industries, a national organization of artistic 
home-workers. No experience needed. We 
teach you just what to do and furnish outfit 


AN to members without extra cost. 
\ 


- pf) Satisfaction assured. 

i FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
} You can easily make extra money, 

: ‘> in spare hours or full time without 
leaving home. Seeciaating 
work, decorating beautifu 
art giftwares to supply big 
‘\ demand. Send 2c postage 
Sa now for BOOK giving full 
a details. 

FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 42-W Adrian, . 
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At four o’clock he entered the house by 
the kitchen door. One glance—and Sarah, 
who had been sitting, a sort of hopeless 
heap, in a chair by the sink, rose with an 
exclamation of alarm. 

“Why, Daniel!” she cried. ‘‘ What is it? 
You’re sick again! Oh, I told you the post 
office was too long a walk.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘’Tain’t the walk,” 
he groaned. ‘It’s ——- Why, what’s the 
matter with you? You’ve been cryin’, 
haven’t you?” 

She tried to protest, but it was useless. 
The tears streamed down her face. “Oh, 
oh, Daniel!’’ she sobbed. ‘I’ve got to 
marry Mr. Irons after all. He’s been here, 
and he says he forgives me everything, 
and—and he’s goin’ to hold me to my 
promise. Oh, oh, I’m so miser- 
able!”’ 

He completely forgot his own misery 
momentarily. 

“‘Why—why,”’ he gasped, “‘what’s all 
this? ‘Don’t you want to marry him?” 

““No. Oh, no! I never did want to, 
really. I only said yes because—be- 
cause ——— Oh, what shall I do?” 

He sighed. ‘‘ Well, it don’t make much 
difference,’ he said sadly. ‘‘ You might as 
well marry him, I guess, and have some- 
body to look after you. I’ve got to marry 
her. Look here.” 

He handed her the sheet of violet- 
colored note paper in his hand. The letter 
was from his “‘own darling, affectionate 
Myrtle,” and was to the effect that she 
could not be angry with her ‘precious 
lamb” any longer. She forgave him every- 
thing, and they would spend Christmas 
together after all. 

Sarah read the letter. Then she looked 
up to meet Mr. Burgess’s despairing gaze. 
“Oh!” she wailed. ‘‘She’s comin’ for 
Christmas after all! And so is Andy 
and—and that awful child. He told me so 
just before he left.’’ 

Daniel drew a hand across his forehead. 
“It'll be a devil of a merry Christmas,”’ 
he observed soulfully. 


HE next morning Mr. Burgess rose 
early. Breakfast was far from ready 
when he appeared in the kitchen. 


“‘Sarah,”’ he asked, ‘‘you’d do most 
anything to get out of marryin’ that— 
that pair of Andirons, wouldn’t you?”’ 

‘““What? Oh, yes, yes, Daniel—any- 
thing! But how can I get out of it 
without breakin’ my solemn word? . I 
promised him ——” 

““You promised you’d marry him when 
I married Myrtle. And that you’d keep 
house right here for me untilI did. . . . 
Yes. Well, that’s all right; I ain’t goin’ 
to marry her.” 

““You’re not goin’ to marry her!”’ she 
repeated, clutching at her apron. 

“No, I’m not. She marched out of my 
yard swearin’ she’d never come back to 
me till I sent for her. And I says—I was 
pretty mad myself—‘All right,’ says I, 
‘then you'll wait till I do!’ That let’s me 
out, don’t it? I’ll say it does!” 


HE thought it over as well as she could 

think of anything at that moment. 
“But,”’ she faltered, ‘‘she won’t ever let 
you out, Daniel; she won’t any more than 
Andrew will let me out of my promise. 
They’ll both of ’em come here Christmas; 
and she’ll browbeat and bully, and he’ll 
pester until—until ——”’ 

“Sh-h-h! Let ’em come; you and I 
won't be here. We’ll be somewheres a long 
way off—Niagara Falls maybe; I always 
wanted to go there.” 

“Niagara Falls! You and I—by our- 
selves! Dan Burgess, what do you think 
Iam?” 

“T think you’re the finest, smartest 
woman on earth. I’ve always thought so 
inside, without knowin’ it; and now, by 
mighty, I know it all over. As for bein’ 
alone with me—well, you’ve been alone 
with me for a matter of eight years, 
haven’t you?” 

*‘T’ve been your hired housekeeper for 
eight years, yes. I shouldn’t have done 
that if I hadn’t been your relation, and 
you know it. It was a business arrange- 
ment and perfectly proper. But to go off 
to—to Niagara Falls with you ——”’ 

““Sh-h-h! Don’t fly off the handle. 
Suppose you was my wife, Sarah—it would 
be proper for us to go anywheres then, 
wouldn’t it?” 

Her face, in spite of the heat from 
the cookstove, turned pale. She gazed at 


him wide-eyed. ‘‘ Your—your wife!” she 
breathed. 

“IT mean just that. It would settle 
everything, as I see it. You don’t want 
to marry Andirons, and I won’t marry 
that—that hospital woman. They won’t 
neither of ’em give us up as it is, but if 
you and I got married they’d have to, 
wouldn’t they? Not bein’ Mormons, I’d 
say they would. It’s a common-sense way 
out of our troubles, Sarah.” 

“‘But—but Daniel ——”’ 

“Sarah, you listen and tell me the truth. 
There’s only one reason against you and 
me gettin’ married, and nobody but you 
knows whether that’s a good reason or not. 
It is that you don’t care enough about me 
to marry me. . Do you, Sarah?”’ 

She caught her breath. “Oh!” she 
gasped. “‘ You know I’ve always Oh, 
but why should you want to do such a 
thing? Are you—are you sick again?” 

He laughed and, seizing her by the 
shoulders, drew her toward him. ‘‘Sick!”’ 
he crowed. “You bet I ain’t sick! I have 
been, yes; but I’m cured for keeps. I’ve 
had my medicine, and now I’m cured 
cured and in my right mind at last.” 





HE snow was falling thickly. The 

trees and bushes on Goat Island were 
heavy withit. Niagara, bordered with ice, 
shot its frigid torrent over the precipice. 
From the windows of a hotel on the 
American side a grinning bell boy pointed 
a finger. 

“Look at that pair of poor nuts down 
there,”’ he observed to a companion in 
livery. 

The “pair of poor nuts” were leaning 
upon the iron rail at the brink of the falls. 
Sarah sighed, a sigh of happiness unal- 
loyed. ‘It’s just lovely, Dan,” she said 
for at least the tenth time. ‘‘ More beau- 
tiful even than I dreamed ’twould be.”’ 

Her husband nodded. Then he chuckled. 
“Wonder what Andy and Myrtle are 
sayin’ just about now?”’ he observed. 

“Oh, don’t talk about them—not this 
day.” 

“All right. J don’t want to talk about 
’em. They can talk to each other. ms 
Well, Sarah, it ain’t turned out to be such 
a devil of a Christmas for you and me, 
after all, has it?” 


eyunshine, Open Air and Those Awful (olds in the Flead 


We were sitting in a little room in Dijon 
just after the Armistice, Foster plying me 
with those soothing medicaments that are 
alleged to lift the burden of sorrow from a 
bulged head and a tickled nose. 

At Fort Banks, near Boston, two years 
before, Fostér’d had the hunch— following 
an original German; Kruse—to fish for 
microbes in the noses and throats of him- 
self and his soldiers at the very moment 
their colds first: started. And he found 
something fantastic, humpty-dumpty; for 
in that first clear abominably irritating 
fluid that follows. the first few sneezes 
there were no microbes at all—not even 
the usual array of harmless parasites. 

“But that’s the very moment the virus 
ought to be swarming in your nose!” 
shouted Foster, and he waved his cupped 
hand at me with a peculiar gesture that 
was his among a million. And he recited 


,how he’d asked for healthy soldiers who 


were game to take the disagreeable but 
not dangerous chance of a good hard cold 
in the head. Ten anonymous roughnecks 
from the Fort Banks garrison had come 
forward willingly enough, and George be- 
gan by washing out their noses. 

That very day he himself had begun 
saying “‘sprig”’ for ‘‘spring,’’ and he took 
the harsh juice from his own nose, diluted 
it with sterile salt water, tilted back the 
heads of one after another of his volun- 


teers. Into their noses he delicately 


dropped a little of this potent fluid, which 
he had pumped through a fine filter. 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Soldier No. 1 never had colds, and he 
didn’t get one now. But the rest of the 
ten came down with a lovely assortment 
of buzzing ears, dizziness, blowings and 
sneezes, and there was one who with nose- 
clogged speech reported creeping chills! 
Did those doughboys catch a real sub- 
visible demon or imp that’s the author of 
colds, or did they, knowing all about what 
Foster was trying to get at, just think 
themselves into spasms of sneezes and fits 
of chills? 

There are plenty of folks, though, who 
don’t need to have the blowings of noses 
pumped scientifically through filters and 
dropped into their own nostrils by scien- 
tists to be sure that colds are catching. 
They'll tell you exactly when, where and 
from whom they caught the dry, bitter 
tops of their mouths and the tickle high 
up in their noses. 

And there’s a good bet they’re right, be- 
cause the repeated experience of a plain 
man or woman may be truer—because 
more natural—than any highly technical 
experiment set up in the most elaborate 
laboratory with the most expensive glass 
door knobs. 

Knowing a thing’s catching is one thing; 
proving it is another. For look at the flu, 
so closely related to the common cold that 
the best doctor can’t tell a bad case of 
cold in the head from a mild dose of flu. 
In fact, the one final decisive earmark of 
flu is its tremendous contagiousness; and 
yet that murderer of strong men and 


expectant mothers has never been trans- 
mitted from a sick person to a healthy 
one—by experiment. ; 

During the war Milton Rosenau, ol 
Harvard University, and Lake and Joseph 
Goldberger, the famed conqueror of pel- 
lagra, made sick sailors cough experimen- 
tally into the faces of brave well ones; 
and into the skins of these bold volunteers 
they shot blood of men sick to death with 
flu, and the secretions from their inflamed 
noses. Nothing happened at all. 

So if your own private science, exper! 
ence, tells you your colds come from 
others, then keep to the windward o! 
sniffs, coughs and sneezes. 

Only don’t be too sure of not catching 
cold, because it’s not proved that it’s by 
the sneeze or the cough of a sick mati 
they’re carried. Healthy folks might be 
round, conferring on you the mysterious 
unknown imp of your grips and rheums 
Who knows? 

But vaccines—vulgarly known to the 
gobs and doughboys as shots in the arm 
they’ll guard you from colds? In my old 
rheumy days, common sense kept me 
from trying them. It was in those days 
my business to tinker with vaccines, to 
try to find new ones, and one thing seemed 
certain: It’s not much use to try to vac- 
cinate against a disease that doesn’t pro- 
tect against itself. My own sore noses 
gave me no immunity against the next 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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New Barcelona Hedlite Heater 


This new-type Hedlite heater gives 
over 60% more heat. The patented 
“Focalypse” element, together with 
the specially icuanert reflector, 
spreads the comforting warmth 
more evenly and over a wider area. 
It is a revelation in convenient 
“sunshine” warmth for cool morn- 
ings and evenings. Finished in ma- 
hogany brown to harmonize with 
any furnishings. Price $10.00. Other 
Hedlite heaters from $5.00. 












The New Florentine Urn Set 


A new Hotpoint creation of matchless grace and elegance. A handsome 
gift at a most reasonable price. Makes 9 cups of the finest coffee you 
ever tasted by the exclusive Hotpoint “Hot-Drip” method. Only Hot- waflle iron. A recipe book comes 
point percolators and urns have the practically indestructible CALROD 
electric heating element and the Super-Automatic Thermal Protector 
which prevents damage from over- 
heating. Price $38.50. Other perco- indestructible. Price $15.00 Other 
lators and percolator sets, $9.00 to 





De Luxe Waffle Iron 


Bakes wonderful, golden-brown waf- 
fles without turning. No grease, no 
odor, no trouble. In addition to waf- 
fles, many delicious dainties and des- 
serts can be made on the Hotpoint 


with every waffle iron. Equipped with 
patented CALROD heating element, 
which is more efficient and practically 


Hotpoint waffle irons from $10.50. 


Modern Gifts 


that last for years 
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Hotpoint “1929 Model” 
De Luxe Electric Range 


“What Mother Really Wants.’”” The automatic fea- 
tures of this new range provide for scientific cook- 
ing whether Mother is home or miles away. 

Electric cookery is modern. It is cleaner, cooler, 
more convenient; fast, economical and scientific. 
Ask your electric company about their special Christ- 
mas offer. Or write us. 


Hotpoint Super-Automatic Iron 


The new iron with the Heat Throttle. You set it for 
any heat you want. Speeds up ironing and is more 
efficient and economical. Has the patented practi- 
cally indestructible CALROD element and a host of 
other features. Price $8.80. Also Hotpoint Super- 
Iron with CALROD element, $6.00; Hotpoint 
se R Iron—6 lbs.—$3.95 ; 3-Ib. irons at $3.50 to 
5.50. 


New Automatic Toaster 


When father becomes absorbed in his morning 
paper, and mother’s attention is taken by the chil- 
dren, ¢his toaster watches the toast to see that it 
doesn’t burn. When the twos/ices are done just right 
—SNAP/—the current goes off automatically. The 
toast turns itself when the trays are lowered. Price 
$9.75. Other Hotpoint Toast-Over toasters, $5.00 
to $8.00. 


OULD you like to make your gifts bring 

Christmas joy and pleasure all through the 
year? Then plan to give these modern electrical con- 
veniences. They cost no more than many of the 
usual gifts which are soon gone and forgotten— 
but Hotpoint gifts continue to bring joy and satis- 
faction each day of the year, for l-o-n-g years to 
come. And every time they are used their beauty, 
quality and daily usefulness are reminders of your 
affection and thoughtfulness. 

Only a few Hotpoint gift suggestions are shown 
here. Your electric company or dealer can show 
you many others, at prices to fit any Christmas 
budget. But whatever price electrical gifts you 
select be sure they bear the name Hotpoint, as 
your assurance of highest quality and /asting ser- 
vice and remembrance. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
A GENERAL ELECTRIC ORGANIZATION 
5600 West Taylor Street Factories : Chicago, IIl., 
Chicago and Ontario, Calif. 


GIFTS 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ELECTRIC RANGES AND HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCES 
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coughs and sneezes; three or four a year 
was my average! So why a shot in the 
al m? 

And then, all these shots in the arm are 
brewed from killed flu bacilli, streptococci, 
microbes of pneumonia, the so-called 
coccus of catarrh. But all of those were 
more or less present and happy and in my 
head all the time, and why didn’t they 
vaccinate me while they were gamboling 
about in my head alive? 

Just the same, there were doctors—and 
there still are a few—who swore they kept 
away their patient’s sneezes by a few 
shots in the arm in the autumn. There 
are still patients who believe them, and 
since the science of colds in the head is 
universal, democratic and absolutely open 
to all victims of dulled brains and sore 
noses, it’s not for me to dispute but only 
to question. 

And there may be a grain of sense to the 
business—especially in the preventing of 
those colds that hang on. 

Alas, the few real experiments done 
look dismal. The famed microbe hunter, 
E. O. Jordan, of the University of Chicago, 
back in the fall of 1919 shot a vaccine 
made up of sundry billions of 
flu bugs, streptococci, and 
the various microbes of 
pneumonia, into several hun- 
dreds of boys, girls and crazy 
folks—in a school for the 
deaf, ina school for the blind, 
in the University of Chicago 
and in two insane asylums. 
And he left the same number 
of hundreds of folks in those 
same places without shots in 
the arm, for comparison and 
checks. 

You’d want no more ac- 
curate test. But of 448 folks 
he’d vaccinated in those 
schools, 246 of them caught 464 colds 
during the winter months that followed. 
And out of 461 who didn’t get shots in the 
arm, 238 souls caught only 401 runny 
noses. So what have you? 


No Nore Snuffies 


O FAR as I know, nobody’s ever dis- 
puted that experiment. Just the same, 
if autumn after autumn your doctor has 
given you shots in the arm and you don’t 
have colds or only mild ones where be- 
fore they were long and vicious, it would 
be common sense to stick to vaccines, 
even if there’s no scientific rime or reason 
to them 
For causes that had nothing to do with 
stuffed heads or my miserable, utterly de- 
pressing dry throats and waves of sneezes, 
I went back in the late summer of 1926 to 
the roustabout kind of half-animal life I’d 
led when a boy—in those dim days I had 
hardly known what it was to have a cold. 
jut now my wind was bad from too many 
hours in dank libraries and my waistline 
not what it should be, from too many 
hours over a typewriter. It was, maybe 
more than anything else, just vanity that 
drove me out on the cinder paths and into 
the sun. Only two miles a day were 
plenty at first, jogging a wee bit of the 
distance with private groans and wincings 
it the cold shower afterward. But by 
autumn three miles were easy, half the 
distance at a fair lope, and it was grand to 
be able to take up a notch in my belt. 
Never a day did I miss. Bareheaded, 
sleeves rolled well up, collar open at the 
neck, I was out on Bronx River Parkway 
at eleven in the morning, rain or shine. 
By winter four miles and a half a day 
brought me in puffing but at a not too 
middle-aged sprint up the hill and in a 
sweat, no matter how I’d shivered at the 
stants My neck and arms and wrists and 
face had changed to red brown. And 
sun—through some obscure inner longing 
for it I'd become positively superstitious 
and worshipful of its virtues. Every 
morning I worked bare armed in it, as it 
poured into my cool study through open 


casement windows facing east. 


+ 








I felt better and less shot to pieces at 
the end of a day’s puzzlement before a 
typewriter that refused to click and a 
wastebasket filled with the torn paper of 
fruitless effort. 

Then one morning, after eight months 
of it, I woke up and asked myself, ‘‘Where 
are my colds?” 

Where were they indeed? All the au- 
tumn and winter before, and now all 
through this spring of 1927, I hadn’t had 
the sign of a sneeze or a snuffle. The fol- 
lowing autumn saw me baked brown by 
swimming, running, rafting logs and chop- 
ping wood on the shores of Lake Michigan; 
and in October it was easy to be mauled 
for an hour in the icy water of a powerful 
surf kicked up by northwest winds that 
boomed down the lake from Duluth, with 
squally rains and hail. But never a dry 
throat or a sneeze or a cough—and it was 
an overexposure! 

Then last winter, early in January, 
came one short, sharp, three-day cold in 
the head. It was a perfect experiment, 
because for two weeks before there’d been 
indiscreet holiday hilarity and no running 
outdoors in the snow and the sun. Be- 
cause it’s so solitary you'll say it was a 
very unscientific experiment; but there 
you have it: One cold in two 
years, following one steady 
period of the old life of foolish 
eating and drinking and no 
play in the sunshine and open 
air. You'll say one case of no 
more colds means—nothing 
whatever. But wait 

Meanwhile I’ve cursed my 
forgetfulness, my stupidity, 
and mourned for all the colds 
I’d had from 1923 onward, for 
it was then that I had met a 
lean, brown-faced, eager-eyed 
man at the National Insti- 
tute of Medical Research, at 
Hampstead, England. Leon- 
ard Hill was the name of this lithe man, 
who looked more like a mountain climber 
than a searcher bound to a lab bench. A 
fourth of his vital capacity gone through 
tuberculosis that he now held in check by 
the open air and sun. 

He’d told me how he walked four miles 
and more every day, almost never with 
an overcoat—and didn’t have colds. And 
he’d told me of the children under the 
care of the famous Sir Henry Gauvain, by 
the sea at Hay ling Island, who are free 
from colds, ‘‘though exposed to the wind 
and the waves and the inclement weather 
until they are blue with cold.” He’d 
shown me, too, his strange researches that 
show how living in the stagnant air of 
stuffy rooms depresses the basal metab- 
olism—which is the highbrow term for 
what Hill calls our fire of life. 

And with his brain and his heart Hill 
believed that low fire of life means low 
resistance to all disease, our measly colds 
included. 





‘Doses of Sunshine 


T SOUNDED too simple then to me; it 

was too good to be true, and I went 
away thinking, ‘‘This Hill is one of those 
fresh-air bugs.’’ Though who wouldn’t be 
impressed by the case of one of his assist- 
ants, who’d gone more or less nude in the 
wind, in wet clothes exposed to the sea 
waves and wind, and with no illness at 
all for two years but only an improvement 
of health and strength? 

It was this same Leonard Hill, finally, 
who sent me to Switzerland, to the sun 
clinic of the sun wizard, Rollier. There I 
saw brown-skinned youngsters, nude but 
for socks, shoes and loin cloth, who’d come 
to the south slope of Rollier’s mountain 
as pitiful, catarrhal wrecks. The square- 
jawed, serious Amstad told me how they 
lived that way—bronzed like aborig- 
ines—staying at their little desks outside 
in the snow and the sun of the high 
Alpine winter. 

“But they catch their death of colds, 
surely?” I asked Amstad. 

“We almost never have colds here,” 
said Amstad offhand, as if colds didn’t 


matter, for what Rollier was after was to 
prevent tuberculosis. And he does pre- 
vent it. 

And I’d come away from Switzerland, 
forgetting this business of the absence of 
colds in my wonder at the way Rollier did 
his marvelous trick of healing terrible 
bone-and-joint tuberculosis—just by the 
sun. 

But now, stirred up by my own utterly 
unscientific and unplanned experiment of 
preventing my colds by an hour’s good 
roughing it outdoors every day, I’ve dug 
into this business, and it’s the one way of 
preventing colds that you don’t find 
doctors disagreeing about. At the Chil- 
dren’s Sanatorium in Berlin the sun and 
moving air tans and hardens the under- 
nourished kids there, but the doctors 
report that the most striking change in 
them is “the raising of their resistance to 
colds.” 

From Southwestern United States 
comes word from the physician, Shortle, 
who even dares to treat lung tuberculosis 
by dosing his sufferers cautiously with 
sun. He warns against overenthusiasm— 
but adds, ‘‘the greatest benefit derived 
from sun exposure was the freedom of the 
patients from colds.” And the famed 
Doctor LoGrasso, head of the J. N. Adam 
Memorial Hospital at Perrysburg, near 
Buffalo—he’s second only to Rollier as a 
sun healer, and he hasn’t the Alpine alti- 
tude to help him either!—writes me that 
the children he treats in the open air and 
sun there “‘are practically immune from 
the acute infectious diseases, although 
with the exceedingly large number of 
visitors that we have, there should be 
every chance for such infections to occur.”’ 


Fooling the Imps 


UT better than the experiments of any 

mere doctor is the experience of the 
immensely wise Chase S. Osborn, iron 
hunter, ex-governor of Michigan. He’s 
sixty-eight; he’s gnarled and brown as an 
old penny from forty-five years in and 
out of the northern bush. He jumps every 
morning into icy Lake Superior water at 
dawn. Andhe doesn’t catch cold. “Purely 
a disease of civilization,” roars Osborn. 
“Tn all these years neither I nor any of 
the hundreds of men who worked for me 
ever had colds—so long as we were work- 
ing exposed to the air and the sun.” 

Of course, for the mass of us it’s out of 
the question to live outdoors all the time, 
since it’s indoors we earn our bread and 
butter. But we don’t need that much! 
There’s a chance for everybody to sneak 
out mornings, to steal thirty minutes in 
the air and sun of high noon and an hour 
after the day’s work’s done. And week- 
ends give you a whole day and a half to 
fool the imps of red noses and sneezes. 

And the modern mother, crude but 
gorgeous experimenter that she’s going to 
be with her babies, has a grand chance 
to see what the sun and open air will do 
to guard her youngsters’ throats, noses 
and chests; she’s already baking them in 
the sun for the good of their bones. And 
this winter let her compare the number of 
colds of the grown-ups who stay in stuffy 
rooms and ride in closed, heated sedans 
with the number the kids have who 
tumble about in the sunshine and snow. 

This winter the doctors are going to be 
busy once more—at the famous Johns 
Hopkins University, I understand—look- 
ing for the causes of those sneezes that no 
longer plague me. It would be a pleasure 
and honor to join the ranks of their pro- 
spective victims; and I hereby offer my- 
self to their syringes. And they do not 
have to put the maybe dangerous secre- 
tions from their sick folks through filters 
that would let none but subvisible mi- 
crobes pass. Because I don’t care whether 
the unknown cold bug, if there is one, is 
big or little, whether he’s round, long or 
shaped like a corkscrew, so long as they’ll 
let me play hard outside in the sun an 
hour or two every day. 

And if they do give me stuffed head and 
a sneeze I’m wrong—and I’ll play outside 
a couple hours more! 
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Parker Brothers’ Famous 
trade PASTIME ™=« 
PICTURE PUZZLES 


FOR ADULTS 


Absolutely Fascinating 


6b — are the most finely made PIC- 
TURE PUZZLES in the world. The 
subjects are beautiful in their rich coloring, 
and are of the highest type of representative 
modern art. They are cut in patented shapes. 


Pastime Picture Puzzles are a wonderful 
amusement and mind-rest. They are rec- 
ommended by physicians for the latter, and 
by us for the fun they give. Exquisitely 
cut, finely finished, they are a delight to 
handle. 

Price, $1.50 to $15.00 


Write for Illustrated Circular Today. 


await NOM 








WINGS is entirely original in play. The new- 
est thing in Games. Intense competition! 
Every play packed with exciting interest! A 
great Partnership game. For Men and 
Women and bright Young People. 2, 3, or 4 
can play. Price, 75cat DEALERS’ or by mail. 


PEGITY, POLLYANNA, Five-Wise-Birds, 

Boy-Scouts’-Progress-Game, PIT, Game-of-OZ, 

TOURING, The Knight’s Journey, Across the 

Continent, Lame-Duck, PING-PONG, Halma, 

Peg-Baseball, ROOK, and Hokum are other 
Famous PARKER GAMES. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Inc. 


SALEM, MASS.:FLATIRONBLDG.,NEW YORK 
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Sueetr Music 


Say ‘‘CENTURY” and get the world’s 
Best Edition of the world’s Best Music by 
the world’s Best Composers. It’s 15 cents 
(20 cents in Canada); 2500 selections for 
Piano, Piano Duos, Violin and Piano, Sax- 
ophone, Mandolin, Guitar and Vocal. Get 
free catalogue at your dealer’s, or write us. 
Century Music Publishing Co. 


239 West 40th Street 
New York City 7 | 5¢ 


Invitations— Announcements 
Nec 1 100 in script lettering, $3.50 
including two sets of envelopes 


Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1036 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOUT this time of year 
the Sub-Deb is pretty 
sure to be saying rather 

desperately to herself—look- 
ing at a long list of names as 
she does so—‘“‘ What on earth 
am I going to give all these 
i people for Christmas?’’ Even 
after careful editing there probably isn’t a 
single name on the list she can make up her 
mind to cross off. And, in addition, there is 
her school work to keep up. She hasn’t the 
time to shop round, looking for pretty bar- 
gains and novelties, nor to make most of her 
gifts as she would perhaps prefer to do. 

This problem of choosing Christmas gifts— 
of knowing what to buy and where to find 
it—makes what ought to be the happiest, 
most carefree season of the whole year a 
time of worry and complainings to a great 
many people. It isn’t only the young girl 
who feels this, of course, but the various 
older members of her family as well. 

We wish there were room on this page to 
tell you the long, delightfully new and differ- 
ent list of suggested Christmas gifts for girls, 
boys and grown-ups we have found in prowl- 
ing about some of the big and little shops in 
New York, and in tantalizing hints of pretty 
things from Paris we have heard whispered 
about—but which can all be bought in this 
country, if you know where. A stamped 
and self-addressed envelope sent to the Sub-Deb Depart- 
ment, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, will bring the list to you, with our wishes for a 
Merry Christmas. —MARGUERITE ASPINWALL. 





Letting the Bob Grow 


LTHOUGH hairdressers, both here and in Paris, 
4 \ assure us that the tendency toward retaining the 
bob is becoming more and more general, we all know that 
the debutante and her younger sister are still playing with 
the idea of letting their hair grow. Some of them go valiantly 
through that unbecoming and exasperating stage of ‘‘be- 
twixt and between”’ to the point where they can achieve a 
soft knot at the nape of the neck—only to cut it again a few 
months later, being still undecided which style they really 
prefer. Perhaps, after all, it isn’t indecision but a natural 
desire for change. Monotony in any direction palls in time, 
and there is this to be said for long hair: It lends itself more 
easily to a variety of arrangements than does the bob. 

A great many girls have written to the Sub-Deb Depart- 
ment asking us if there isn’t some new and becoming way to 
arrange half-short, half-long hair in the transition state from 
bob to the knot-on-your-neck. If you could be sure of con- 
tinuing to look your prettiest during the process, it would be 
so simple to let it grow, or cut it off, as the mood strikes you. 
So we decided to see what could be done. And from Paris 
we learned of so many bewitching and becoming transition 
coiffures, that they are 
enough to tempt any girl 
to let her hair grow just 
to try them—even if 
later she decides to go 
back to the bob, when 
summer and outdoor life 
make it especially com- 
fortable and convenient. 

On this page we are 
showing two of these 
Paris suggestions for let- 
ting the bob grow grace- 
fully. Thecurly one with 
the long, colored Chanel 
combs is for evening, of course, and the demure, Madonna 
type—which Paris assures us is gradually appearing —will be 
charming during the daytime, or for the girl who likes plain 
sports clothes. This latter arrangement brings out the con- 
tour of the head itself, and so the girl with a particularly well- 
shaped head will make no mistake in adopting it. The hair 
is parted in the middle, worn smooth on top, and waved at 
thesides. It is divided and crossed in the back, as in the illus- 
tration, the ends being held in place with two short combs. 
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eA Page for Girls 


In the curly headdress the hair is parted on the side, 
waved down over the ears—leaving just the tips showing — 
and the growing hair at the back is massed in a mound of 
soft, natural curls, held in position by two long, curving 
combs. This may be used equally well for a rather long bob. 

As lack of space prevents our showing here all the variety 
of styles we have collected for you, both in Paris and this 
country, we have had an attractive little folder made illus- 
trating the new coiffures, each with a clearly worded de- 
scription printed under it. So before you decide on either of 
the arrangements shown here, why don’t you write us you 
would like to see this folder, inclosing two cents in stamps 
for postage? Address the Sub-Deb Department, LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


cA Moonlight Ice Party 


F COURSE we can’t say beforehand that there will be 

ice skating during the Christmas holidays this year, but 
we do know that the night after Christmas there will be a 
full moon. And in some parts of the country, certainly, 
there will be skating weather. So, using the formula of the 
familiar cookbook, here are the ingredients for a highly suc- 
cessful outdoor Christmas-vacation party: Take one full 
moon; one fair-sized pond or small lake, frozen; three or 
four big blazing bonfires on the banks where they will cast 
a red glow on the ice; a circle of colored flares set on the ice 
itself inclosing an improvised rink; two opposing hockey 
teams—girls against boys; a group of volunteer fancy 
skaters to give a performance either before or after the 
game; and, last but most essential of all, a gay young crowd 
of skaters, each determined to make the party “‘go.” Try 
it and see! 

Prizes should be offered for the exhibition skating —per- 
haps several prizes—for the most graceful team of dancers- 
on-skates; for the cleverest stunt, and so on. If you have 
a chance to rehearse beforehand, a pretty novelty would be 
an original dancing-skating-singing number, done by a group 
to some popular song hit. 

Many of the foolish, beloved romping games of our very 
little-girl-and-boy days are great fun done on skates: Tag, 
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Illustrated by 
Earle Kirkbride 


puss-in-the-corner, and follow-my-leader— 
substituting improvised fancy dance steps 
for the usual obstacles and hurdles of the 
original game. An old-time Virginia Reel can 
be productive of a lot of hilarious fun and 
amusing blunders, done on skates, and wil] 
make just the right wind-up for the evening, 
Then back to the home of the young hostess 
for a welcome, piping-hot supper, eaten picnic 
fashion about a big open fireplace, which will 
give a chance for popping corn and toasting 
marshmallows for the dessert course. 


From Parts to the Sub-Deb 


HAT girl does not know that the Christ- 
mas holidays will mean a round of dances 
and evening parties at which she will want 
to wear her prettiest frocks—and of course 
the newer and more up-to-date they are, the better. 
Realizing this we asked our Paris office to send us two 
of the latest and most charming dresses for the young 
girl French taste could offer; and here they are. They 
are so different in type that almost any girl will find one 
or the other becoming. 

We are not offering patterns for these two frocks, but 
we believe it will be a comparatively simple matter for 
a clever dressmaker to copy either of them by studying 
the illustrations and reading over the descriptions given 
here. 

The dainty evening frock at the left is made of finely 
plaited pink net over a foundation of crépe de chine. 
The girdle is held by a buckle of brilliants at the left 
side, and a huge shoulder flower of crépe de chine adds 
an interesting touch. The bodice is fitted, and the skirt, 
which is considerably longer in the back, is composed of 
rows upon rows of utterly bewitching ruffles. This isa 
dress which will be particularly becoming to the tall, 
slim girl. 

The frock on the right is of pale-pink marquisette over 
a foundation of pink satin crépe. Four layers of the mar- 

quisette are set on flat in a zigzag line and are slashed at each 
side as well as in the center back and front. A narrow black- 
velvet belt studded with a pattern of rhinestones lends a 
strong note of contrast. The 
dress is the same front and 
back. 

It will not be necessary to 
have copies of these dresses 
identical with the originals to 
insure a becoming little dance 
frock. The general lines of 
both dresses are among the 
newest Paris modes of the sea- 
son, and even with such 
changes and adaptations as 
you may wish to make in your 
individual case you will be cer- 
Ta iit tain of a charming result. 
Tak Rs) Although we are showing them 
. in pink, any of the pastel shades 
lend themselves to these de- 

signs delightfully. For the 

} ruffled dress pale blue-green 1s 

highly effective, and two tones 

of paler and deeper blue oF 

yellow would be quite as lovely for the other dress as the 

pink shown here. The principal consideration, of course, 18 
becomingness to your particular coloring and type. 





(andy Making in Groups 


UR grandmothers used to enjoy taffy-pulling and 

“sugaring-off”’ parties, and today there is a decid 
vogue for reviving old games and amusements. So, !or the 
girl home from boarding school for the holidays, a candy- 
making party—in old-fashioned country costumes if you 
choose, as they will add appreciably to the fun—can 
made to serve the double purpose of providing a good time 
and a supply of attractive Christmas gifts. 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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SHOPPING 


_,-choose 


for yourself” 


A special plan of 
household buying now used 
by the women of over 


800 cities and towns 


ERE again it is daughters who 

have set the pace for mothers. 
In establishing this nation-wide 
vogue in household buying, the 
younger generation, self-reliant and 
skillful, has taken the lead. 

The women of today want to 
choose for themselves when they shop 
for foods. 

Young and old, they have a knowl- 
edge of actual values undreamed of 
twenty years ago. In this special 
plan of shopping, they find an easy 
way to serve more delicious meals 
at lower cost. They need no clerks 
to tell them what to buy. 


No clerks to persuade you 


On open shelves, with prices plainly 
marked, the choice foods of four 
continents are waiting for you to 
look over at Piggly Wiggly. 

Just help yourself. Pick up what 
you like, look it over, arrive at your 
own decision purely on merit. There 
ire no clerks at Piggly Wiggly. 


The finest varieties of 
every food are waiting 
Jor you to help yourself 
at Piggly Wiggly 
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Take what you please from the 
shelves—examine it at leisure. 
Just read the price tags and 
choose for yourself at Piggly 


















Wiggly 


A rich offering of famous and fa- 
miliar packages, within easy reach! 
Fresh crisp vegetables and fruits 
invitingly arranged ! And everywhere 
the big square tags to tell you each 
price at a glance. 

No delays—no hurry. Shop as 
you please. And see what fine ideas 
come to you for your menus! 


Low prices week in 
and week out 


The money you save at Piggly 
Wiggly is perhaps the most impor- 
tant point of all. Low prices week 


PIGGLY WIGGLY 


STORES 
The finest kinds of each food 


selected for you to choose from 


OFFERED 2 
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An easy way to serve more 
tempting foods and yet save 
more money—Piggly Wiggly 


in and week out are 
assured by our spe- 
cial, economical 
plan of operation. 


To offer their families finer 
foods and cut costs—this is 
why the women of over 800 
cities and towns are using the- 
Piggly Wiggly plan of shopping. You 
can give new charm and variety to the 
meals you serve and still pile up bigger 
monthly savings with this method. 
Plan now to try it. Visit the Piggly 
Wiggly store in your neighborhood 
tomorrow—and choose for yourself. 


RAR CARRE - 


PIGGLY WIGGLY ? PIGGLY WIGGLY 





2,500,000 women are using the Piggly 
Wiggly method of shopping every day 


OVER €@00 CETPIES- AGS TO Vee 
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A MOST MODERN ENDING 
TO THE TRADITIONAL 
CHRISTMAS DINNER 


. .. this special plum pudding and 
these unusual new candies all made 
with Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


HOCOLATE Plum Pudding! It is delicious! 
Different! The ideal dessert to follow those lavish courses of your 
Christmas dinner. For it is made with Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
and is matchless in its goodness and is most inviting in appearance. 
You will be proud, too, to serve Knox Dainties—an exquisite candy 
—with the after-dinner coffee. 


Tuts delicious candy and the delec- 
table pudding, however, only dem- 
onstrate two of the many uses of 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine. With it, 
a wide variety of dishes, healthful 
for young and old, can be made 
easily and economically. Every pack- 
age of Knox Gelatine will make four 
different desserts or salads of six 
generous servings each. 


Boxes of Christmas Candy 


Many have found that these candies 
packed in boxes make anerennen 
gifts. Mrs. Knox’s new recipe y00ks 
tell you how to make After-Dinner 
Jelly Mints, Cocoanut Fudge, Pea- 
nut Dainties, Turkish Delight, 
Creamy Fondant, besides wonderful 
desserts, salads, jellied soups, meat 
and fish loaves. It will be a plea- 
sure to send you these books free. 
And if you write Mrs. Knox, she 
will gladly send you her special rec- 
ipe for Conia Frappé—a_per- 
fect accompaniment for your roast 


CHOCOLATE PLUM PUDDING 
(6 servings) 


1 level tablespoonful 


1/2 cup seeded raisins 
Knox Sparkling Gela- 


1/4 cup currants 


tine 2 egg whites 
turkey. 1/2 cup cold water 1/2 cup sugar 
1 cup milk 1/3 cup dates 


1 square chocolate 


1/4 cup nuts 
1/4 teaspoonful vanilla 


Few grains salt 





Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Put milk 
with fruit in double boiler. When hot, add chocolate, 
which has been melted, mixed with a little sugar and 
milk to make a smooth paste (or use 3 tablespoon- 
fuls cocoa). Add soaked gelatine, sugar and salt, 
remove from fire, and when mixture begins to thicken, 
add vanilla and nut meats, chopped, and lastly, fold 
in stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Turn into wet individual 
molds decorated with whole nut meats and raisins. 
Chill, unmold and garnish with holly. Serve with 
sweetened and flavored whipped cream, whipped evap- 
orated milk, or with a currant jelly sauce. 





KNOX DAINTIES 


4 level tablespoonfuls 
Knox Acidulated 
Gelatine 


4 cups granulated sugar 
1 1/2 cups boiling water 
1 cup cold water 

Soak gelatine in the cold water five minutes. 
Place sugar and boiling water on fire and when 
sugar is dissolved add the soaked gelatine and boil 
slowly fifteen minutes. Remove from fire and 
divide into two equal parts. To the one part add 

half te ful of the Lemon Flavoring found 
in separate envelope and two teaspoonfuls Lemon 
Extract. To the other part add one-quarter tea- 
P ful Lemon Flavoring and one teaspoonful 
extract of cinnamon, cloves or whatever flavor pre- 
ferred. If peppermint is desired, use one-half tea- 
spoonful only. Any coloring desired may be added. 
Pour into bread tins, which have been dipped in 
cold water, to the depth of three-fourths inch, and 
let stand overnight. Turn out, cut in squares and 
roll in powdered or fine granulated sugar. 





Knox Dainties 





Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
113 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, New York 


Please send me copies of your 
new recipe books. 





My name is______ 

NOTE: If the Plain Sparkling package is used, 
add three tablespoonfuls of lemon juice to take 
the place of the Lemon Flavoring and Lemon Ex- 
tract when making lemon dainties. 


My address is__ 








My grocer’s name is 
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(Continued from Page 110) Each girl will be expected to bring 5 | 
ingredients on her portion of the list, and | 
The idea is to make it a codperative 

affair and give a group of your particular 

girl chums a chance to solve their own 

Christmas-gift problems with you. 
Homemade candy is always popular; 

and a welcome change from the usual 

fudge and caramels of 
amateur cooks would be 
the wide variety of hard 
candies, for which direc- 
tions and recipes are 
given on page 69 of this 
month’s JOURNAL. You 
have here a choice of pea- 
nut patties, butterscotch, 
chocolate butterscotch, 
maple brittle, molasses 
brittle, honey brittle and 
clear spice or fruit drops. 

Don’t the very names 

make you want to tie on 

a becoming pink or blue 

apron, get out the various 

ingredients called for,and 
fallto work atonce? And 
if you turn the candy 
making into a gay little 

evening party, with a 

group of boys and girls 

working in teams of two 
under a cook in chief, 
you can assign each team a recipe and 
offer prizes for the most successful results. 

Go over the recipes beforehand care- 
fully, then list the materials required, and 
divide this by the number of girls invited, 
for the boys will be merely guests, sharing 
in the fun and the consumption of that part 
of the candy you set aside for the cooks’ 
delectation at the end of the evening. 


enough of the special kind of boxes she 
prefers to hold her share of the candy 
when finished. These boxes, after they are 
filled, are taken home to add to each girl’s 
carefully planned collection of Christmas 
gifts for friends and relatives. 

By this plan you can 
take care of a large part 
of your Christmas list in 
one evening’s fun—for no 
one could call this jolly, 
group candy making | 
work. Incidentally you | 
will need a pretty big 
kitchen and range for a 
party like this; but in 
smaller quarters an after- 
noon gathering of half a 
dozen girls can be just 
as enjoyable ina different 
way, and will give you 
the same result as far as 
Christmas is concerned. 

Fancy Christmas- 
candy boxes, either of 
cardboard, painted tin or 
the more expensive lac- 
quer or hand-painted 
varieties, can be bought 
in any novelty shop at 
this season. Lined with 
waxed paper, filled with different colored, 
neatly packed layers of these freshly made 
candies, then wrapped in tissue paper— 
red, green or white as you prefer—and 
tied with Christmas ribbons, these boxes 
will provide at the close of your cooking 
activities a gay heap of gifts anyone on 
your list—regardless of age—will be en- 
thusiastic over receiving. 





Hat of rose-beige felt, cut in a curved 

line up over one eye. Brown and tan 

grosgrain is set under the slit in the 
crown, 

Above—A becoming little hat of beige 

felt which is encrusted on crown and 

brim with a leaf design in brown felt. 





schoolgirls Earn 
for Winter Fun! 


ARY tried not to see it. But 
M there it hung in the gayly 
decorated holiday window. 

How could she keep her wistful, 
beauty-loving eyes from straying to 
the snug green sports coat that 
seemed ‘‘just made for her’’? 

It didn’t cheer her any to think 
about the big school outing just 
ahead? Wouldn’t she like to be but- 
toned up in that cozy sports coat 
when she joined the bunch? But how 
could she stretch her allowance to pay 
for it? 

“‘I’d rather stay at home than go 
in my old blue coat or ask mother for 
money,” Mary said to herself. “I 
won’t go!” 

But she did go—for a few weeks later 
there came this gay little letter: 














Let me tell you the way Mary Lee earned her 
green sports coat. 


and the girls in my bunch. And when I saw a 
plaid berét tam in a store I was so glad that 
I could buy it. 

Jeannette R. says: The watch I earned in The 
Girls’ Club couldn’t be better. My girl friends are 
all wanting to join aclub where youcanearn such’ | 
attractive prizes. 


Dear Manager: You may be sure that coat 
didn’t stay in the window long after you told me 
about The Girls’ Club. And you should have 

» heard all the nice things the girls said about it. 

Besides earning $9.75 for the coat, I now have 
$6.00 toward my Christmas gifts. And the bright 
silk umbrella—my prize—came as easily as a gift. 

Mary Lee, North Dakota. 





Won't You Join? 


HAT about it? Don’t you feel that 
you'd fit right into a Club of indepen- 
dent girls who earn money for clothes and 
gay gifts in their spare-time hours. 
““Dear Manager: Please tell me about 
The Girls’ Club”’ on a card is all you need 
write me to let me know you’d like to join. 
Then I’ll send you a hurry-up letter with 
the details about this exciting plan. No 
expenses or obligations. And please give 
your age. Address: 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
771 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Not much fun in winter good times if 
you feel your clothes are shabby, is there? 
Not very thrilling to greet Christmas 
without daintily wrapped packages, is it? 
You and I know how those things are! 

But The Girls’ Club is eager to help you 
earn for the things you want whether you 
need $5.00 or $25.00. Such a variety of 
prizes to win too! A pendant to wear 
with your new party dress a brief 
case for your school books . . . a bonbon 
dish for Mother, and a bill fold for Father, 
may be yours, in addition to the generous 
sums of money. 


Anne Fields says: Most of my first $10.00 was 
spent for Christmas gifts—for Mother and Dad 
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OTE: These ‘Jeweled’-handle knives cost no more 
than the regular Community silver-plated handle knives. 
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...for the T.C.S. (Tired-Christmas-Shopper) 
.. Planning-time=13 minutes ! 


Do you want to give consistently charming presents, 


at a COst not-too-great in time, or energy—or coin of 


the realm? You can ‘finish-up’ the feminine side of 


your list, in one trip to your jeweler—with gifts of 


Community Plate... 


For the young woman who is very 
1928, there are the very new, very- 
smart ‘jeweled’-handle knives of 
Community Plate—like the onesthe 
Very-Fashionables havebeen bring- 
ing back from abroad. Opalescent 
handles: sapphire-blue, ruby-red, 
emerald-green. They add an accent 
of beauty to a table—as brilliant 
jewels do, to a gown—Blades are 
the peerless ‘De Luxe Stainless’... 
$14.00 for six. 


Then, there’s the handsome water- 
pitcher (upper right, on this page), 
in the flower-like GROSVENOR de- 
sign—shaped like the cup of a lily 
delicately sculptured—worthy of 
mention in the same breath as 


Cellini. And, in its frosty beauty, 
perfect for the household where 
loveliness is at home—$17.50. 


Or—(at the lower right) there’s the 
dessert-set: a suavely-shaped sugar 
bowl and creamer, in the vigorous 
and vivid BIRD OF PARADISE 
design ... Indispensably lovely at 
SacRt: 2.0 2040. «+ 5 O'CLOCK: « 
or 7 p. m.—$10.00 for the set. 


Or—for the slight gesture in ex- 
quisite taste—there’s the PAUL 
REVERE Olive-spoon— slim as a 
columbine-stem, shining as a bride, 
in its Early-American dress, $2.00. 


Or—the jelly-server, in the BIRD 
OF PARADISE design—$1.75. 


Or: if a complete new service is needed or desired 
(for any one of seventy adequate reasons) this 
HOME AND HOSTESS set of bright silverware 
contains, in a sea-blue tray, all the essentials of 
lovely tableware, in one of the loveliest designs 
ever made... Community’s Early-American 
pattern: the Paul Revere $36.00. 


ONEIDA 
COMMUNITY 
LTD. 

ONEIDA,N.Y.* 


AT YOUR JEWELER’S 
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The Eurcka man i+ the bonded, trested reper 
sentative of the world’s largest eeemelecterce of 
electric cleaners. He ix thoroughly «heeled 


modern methods; sad will shew see eueee 


“short cute” to make wour werk costes cad oft 


hours of lessure te sour der 
As Man of the House, what are you going to give for Christmas this 
‘ear? Something personal, of course, that she will be proud to own. 
y I I 
Something useful, that will lighten labor and add to leisure. Something 
lasting, that will live many years beyond the season in which it is given. 
Then why not give her the new Grand Prize Eureka? It is all these 
gifts in one—and more. 


than 2,000,000 women have shared that pride—and remember, too 
her old cleaner will bring a liberal trade-in allowance. 


Just let the Eureka man demonstrate the many wonderful new uw 
the improved Eureka attachments—for cleaning cupboards, closets 
stairways—for keeping clothing and upholstery free from moths— am 
cleaning the inside of your motor car, too. 

The Eureka contributes definitely to the well-being of every member of 
the family. Its amazing cleaning “wie has raised standards of home sani- 
tation. It quickly removes the dangerous, germ-laden dirt that old, less 
effective cleaners leave embedded in rugs and furnishings. It changes the 
drudgery of cleaning into a pleasant, easy task—conserving health and energy. 


‘ EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, DETROIT. U. 5 
Perhaps she already has an electric cleaner—but many cleaners lose 


their effectiveness in time, although they appear to be doing their work Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


x Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, Lowden. ©. ¢ 
as well as ever. Of course she will be proud of a new Eureka—more 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia 


Grand Prize ; R - K A Gets More Dirt 
R 


VACUUM CLEANE 


Phone the nearest Eureka branch or dealer now. Ask the Eureks 
to tell you more about the new Eureka, with its convertible feature — 
to demonstrate it in your home. If this gift is to be a surprise, place 
order now—and delivery will be made at the time and place you » 
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— 
Man 


leaves you 


Health one 


Happiness ~ 


Home Sanitation ~ 


As Man of the House, what are you going to give for Christmas this 
year? Something personal, of course, that she will be proud to own. 
Something useful, that will lighten labor and add to leisure. Something 
lasting, that will live many years beyond the season in which it is given. 

Then why not give her the new Grand Prize Eureka? It is all these 
gifts in one—and more. 


The Eureka contributes definitely to the well-being of every member of 
the family. Its amazing cleaning "i has raised standards of home sani- 
tation. It quickly removes the dangerous, germ-laden dirt that old, less 
effective cleaners leave embedded in rugs and furnishings. It changes the 
drudgery of cleaning into a pleasant, easy task —conserving health and energy. 


Perhaps she already has an electric cleaner—but many cleaners lose 
their effectiveness in time, although they appear to be doing their work 
as well as ever. Of course she will be proud of a new Eureka—more 


Grand Prize 
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The Eureka man is the bonded, trusted repre- 

sentative of the world’s largest manufacturer of 

electric cleaners. He is thoroughly schooled in 

modern methods; and will show you many 

“short cuts” to make your work easier and add 
hours of leisure to your day. 


than 2,000,000 women have shared that pride—and remember, too, that 
her old cleaner will bring a liberal trade-in allowance. 


Just let the Eureka man demonstrate the many wonderful new uses for 
the improved Eureka attachments—for cleaning cupboards, closets and 
stairways—for keeping clothing and upholstery free from moths—anil for 
cleaning the inside of your motor car, too. 


Phone the nearest Eureka branch or dealer now. Ask the Eureka man 
to tell you more about the new Eureka, with its convertible feature —and 
to demonstrate it in your home. If this gift is to be a surprise, place your 
order now—and delivery will be made at the time and place you wish. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, London, W. C. 1, England; 
58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia 
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VACUUM CLEANE 
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Singing Gold 


(Continued from Page 28) 


coming every day, and that it would soon 
be so summery that we wouldn’t know 
how to keep cool. 

One night I wrote to my people, giving 
them the G. P. O. as our address, and 
asked them if they would like to buy the 
ponies given me long ago by Jerry. We 
waited eagerly for the result, but when a 
check came for twenty pounds we could 
hardly believe it, and were just feeling 
rich when another letter came, and we 
found that they had no use for the ponies, 
but that as they realized we were really 
asking for money they sent twenty pounds 
as a gift. They added that in regard to 
any further debts we had to meet we need 
oniy be frank and they would defray them. 
They still further added with caustic com- 
ment that they had always foreseen this 
state of things. 

So we did up our check and sent it back 
again, and said that they were quite mis- 
taken and we were very comfortable. And 
Clippings had to go on walking in his worn 
boots. 

Then one day, not having had overmuch 
to eat, he felt faint and sat down on the 
pavement edge, and in so doing exposed 
the vanished soles of his boots and the 
little pavement-worn soles of his feet. A 
big workman put his hand on his shoul- 
der and asked what the trouble was, and 
Clippings’ eyes filled with tears as he ex- 
plained—doubtless upon his middle fin- 
gers—all about the island and my foot, 
and of all the miles he had walked for 
nothing. The big man told him how use- 
less it was for him to hunt manual work in 
such clothes, and then with perfectly nat- 
ural friendliness he lent him five shillings 
“for the little woman.” 


LIPPINGS, who had lent so often and 

so gladly of whatever small wealth he 
possessed, rushed in, flushed and stammer- 
ingand almost unbelieving. ‘Think, Joan, 
he didn’t know me from a bar of soap and 
he couldn’t tell if I was lying, and he was 
out of work, too, and oh, Joan, he lent me 
five shillings. . . . Oh, what fine fellows 
you do strike!’’ We had about reached 
bed rock that day —our last pawnable thing 
was pawned, neither of us had break- 
fasted, and we owed for two nights’ rent 
on our room. But the five shillings gave 
us heart again. And blushing with not un- 
merited shame I produced a little bundle 
of manuscript. 

“Clippings,” I said, ‘I’ve written some 
poems—quite dreadful, but a paper might 
take them.” 

Clippings was enraptured, said that I 
was his clever darling and that they were 
lovely little poems. He went away sing- 
ing, which showed that he was happy. An 
hour later he returned with such velocity 
of delight that he literally fell into my 
arms. 

“They took them,”’ he said. ‘‘The ed- 
itor didn’t want to see me—said he was 
in conference, or something; but I just 
followed the office boy and got in, and 
then he had to look at the poems. I knew 
they were good, but I could hardly believe 
it when he said he’d take them. . . . Ten 
and six, Joan—look!”’ 


E BOUGHT a piece of sausage on 

the strength of it, and sat together 
on the edge of the bed and fed each other 
with our free hands. It was our first really 
happy time for days; and ever since I 
have felt very kindly toward the dreadful 
little poems that stray up and down the 
literary earth. We decided to rent an 
unfurnished room somewhere and if pos- 
sible get our rugs out of pawn and start 
housekeeping. It would be much cheaper, 
and, somehow, more homelike. 

Clippings had been canvassing lately, 
Come-Curls Perfect Hair Waver, and 
White Azalea Face Powder, on which he 
made respectively threepence a bottle and 
fivepence a box. I had helped him think 


out the necessary lies and tried to get him 
to tell them convincingly; but I am 
afraid that, once he got away from me, 
his conscience betrayed him, for he was 
not successful as a canvasser. 

When he had gone out to canvass I sat 
down to extract more poems from my un- 
willing interior; and during the next few 
days I produced quite a lot, sitting in the 
little cold room, about: 


All day the tropic glare has flamed 
On coral strand and lilac sea; 
The orchids in the heat have drooped 
Their brown-flecked faces languidly .. . 


and ending with nice rhymes such as 
“palms” and ‘‘arms.’”’ And wonderfully, 
unbelievably, they nearly all sold. So we 
were able to recover the rugs, and when 
Clippings came in immensely excited 
about a tiny flat he had found I limped 
out with him to see it. 


HE rent was fifteen shillings a week, so 

we paid for a month in advance, and 
with a sense of future security we moved in 
with two shillings to spare. But then came 
days when we were even hungrier than we 
had been before, and my poems were re- 
jected, and nobody wanted Come-Curls. 
And even Clippings was dispirited and sat 
on the edge of the packing-case table with 
his head in his hands. 

" . An’ the school books have the 
nerve to tell you to do honest work,” said 
Clippings, kicking the packing case. “ An’ 
then won’t let you get it. I bet you I’ve 
walked a thousand miles last two months— 
I’m going to bea Socialist. Jove, Joany, I’d 
like a roast chicken, wouldn’t you?” 

There was no use brooding upon chick- 
ens, however, and we decided to go for a 
walk through the sleepy summer dusk; 
and the fig trees in Hyde Park were black 
as black, and the city all lilac, with the 
lighted skyscraper windows like bits of 
the afterglow peeping through; and on the 
warm dusty asphalt pavement we found 
sixpence! We made quite sure that it was 
one under a park lamp, and then we kissed 
each other, and Clippings said that it was 
a sign that our luck had changed, and we 
bought a twopenny loaf and some butter, 
and back in the flat we made toast, and 
feasted. And we both felt that the six- 
pence had something to do with it when 
next day Clippings got work! 

“Really - truly, pay - day - every - week 
work, sweetheart—and we needn’t be 
afraid to burn the bath heater now. I’ve 
got a pound advanced from this week’s 
screw.” 

When we could afford it we sent for the 
dogs and installed them in our small tilted 
drying ground where grew one ragged 
castor-oil bush. XVI 


E SPENT almost a year in our lit- 

tle flat-that-was-the-worst-in-the- 
building, and, although it was not like the 
island, we were very happy. 

Sometimes we bought things on the 
“‘lay-by’”’ system, which is peculiar to the 
shops of the poor, and very comforting. 
You see something that you want and 
think you haven’t the money for, but lo! 
no matter what its price you can have it 
just by paying sixpence! Of course you 
can’t take it away until you’ve paid the 
whole lot, but you can go and look at it 
any time, and know it’s yours. Clippings 
and I were laying-by on a round dining 
table for quite a long time and we used to 
go and see it on Friday nights. 

Now, too, we went for long walks on 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday, for my 
foot had healed at last, aithough the 
doctors told me that I would always be 
lame, and on these walks we found all 
sorts of entrancing things. 

Sometimes, too, we crossed the bay to 
see the last person in the world that 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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3-in-One is ‘‘one of the family”—esteemed for 


its many virtues; greatly missed when “out.” 


In your home 3-in-One will find a ready wel- 
come. It will keep all the household machinery 
running smoothly; without annoying squeaks; 


without unnecessary wear. 


Use frequently and liberally on sewing machines and 
the motors of sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
ventilating fans and all other light motors; on locks, 
hinges, bolts and window catches; on go-carts, bi- 


cycles, skates and tools. 


3-in-One prevents rust on all unlacquered metal sur- 
faces; cleans and polishes fine furniture, woodwork, 


floors, linoleum, oilcloth. 


3-in-One penetrates quickly, stays put, oils perfectly. 
It is not limited to the properties of one oil, but com- 
bines the virtues of several—all of highest quality. 
These oils are scientifically compounded to make a 


perfect blend. 


Sold by grocery, drug, notion, hardware, department and gen- 
eral stores in two size Handy Oil Cans and three size bottles. 


Made since 1894 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York, N.Y. 


Free Sample: If you must try before you buy, 


send postal for generous free 
sample and illustrated Dictionary of Uses. 








A Galveston housewife writes: “A few drops 
of 3-in-One in the wash water makes dishes 
and glassware shine beautifully.” (Name on 
request.) Try it and see. You’ll be surprised. 
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THE same fresh lavender fragrance that sophisticated 
Londoners cherish will delight you in these Yardley 
gifts. In Paris, Yardley’s Old English Lavender. Soap 
is known as “‘le savon des élégantes.”’ In the United 
States it has been enthusiastically welcomed by dis- 
tinguished Americans. 

The purity of Yardley’s soap is as unquestioned as 
its smartness. For many years famous beauties of Eng- 
land and the continent have entrusted their smooth 
skins to its care. Fine British families have considered 
the use of it as a precious tradition. 

To be very sure that the Christmas gifts you give 
are gifts of refinement and show your own good taste, 
give Yardley’s. Besides the many separate articles, 
there are combination sets in beautiful gift boxes. 75c 
to $12 for the separate articles; $1.50 to $12.50 for the 
sets. Yardley, 8 New Bond Street, London; 15-19 Madi- 
son Square North, New York; also Toronto and Paris. 


Dec 











Today, the London shop of 
Yardley is found at No. 8 New 
Bond Street, in the very heart 
of that city’s most exclusive 
shopping district. Since the 
days of King George the Third, 
when the House of Yardley was 
founded, the most beautiful 
women and distinguished men 
have come to this famous street 
to find what is correct and new. 




















Above, the delightful Yardley 
combination set for smart wo- 
men. It contains Lavender 
Soap, Perfume, Talcum Pow- 
der, Face Powder and two Bath 
Salts Tablets. $3.50 the set. At 
the left above, Combination Set, 
containing Soap, Face Powder, 
Talcum Powder, four Sachet 
Tablets and cut glass bottle 
Lavender Perfume, $12.50. At 
left, set containing Soap, Dust- 
ing Powder, Perfume and six 
Bath Salts Tablets. $5 the set. 

















Above, ‘‘The Gentlemen’s 
Package,” a fine gift for men. 
It contains one bowl Shaving 
Soap, Talcum Powder, and 
one bottle Lavender Lotion for 
after the shave. $3.50 the set. 
At the right above, Gentlemen’ s 
Set, containing Lavender Per- 
fume, Soap, Talcum Powder 
and Shaving Stick. $3. At 
right, Bath Set, containing 
Bath Salts, Bath Dusting Pow- 
der and Yardley’s Old English 
Lavender Soap. $4 the set. 
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Makers of 


Yardley’s Old English Lavender Soap > 
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(Continued from Page 115) 


I should ever have expected to go and see 
of my own accord—Aunt Austace! For 
she lived now in a tiny water-front flat 
that she had a great struggle to keep 
dusted and tidy because she was crippled 
with rheumatism and New Guinea fever, 
and quarreled with everyone whom she 
employed to help her. And, resolute old 
spirit though she had, the little place was 
sadly muddlesome, and she was dread- 
fully angry with nearly everyone, and when 
she invited us to tea there was always 
something missing—either she had run 
out of butter or coffee or eggs or tea— 
and she was very angry.about it too, and 
she very much disapproved of the way I 
did things when I tried to tidy her a lit- 
tle. She also asked Clippings hard ques- 
tions out of the scriptures, trying to tie 
him up. But because his grandfather had 
been one of the pillars of the kirk he was 
not easily caught, and whenever he an- 
swered correctly she was so disappointed 
that after a while he had to make blun- 
ders on purpose. 


Ak WE were very happy, and Clip- 
pings did well at the office, and there 
was one vivid day when they added ten 
shillings a week to his salary—which sounds 
a lot and yet doesn’t seem to go far when 
you live in a city in a country “protected 
from dumping” and have a family of a 
dog and a half to support. Still, it meant 
that Clippings could have a really good 
lunch. 

He so loved good suits, but he was al- 
ways so shabby; and he liked bright laugh- 
ter and games and sunshine, yet came home 
every night to me in the little cramped 
flat, and was always so patient and happy 
that I felt somehow unworthy, and kiss- 
ing his curls knew that I touched the crown 
of a hero. 

About this time I heard that Dickie 
had sold his selection and taken a small 
management in the Northern Territory. 
Also, alas, I heard that he was drinking 
heavily. Had only his baby lived it might 
have saved him, for a man will usually see 
his image in his child and find it good no 
matter what it be. 

Life passed uneventfully in our flat. 
Clippings made friends with, and brought 
home for dinner, various drifting human 
waifs, or little neat clerks that he said were 
lonely, and Tim rumbled at them with dig- 
nified contempt. 


HEY arranged a sweep at the big office 

where Clippings worked and Clippings 
came home in high feather, having drawn 
a horse—not a very good horse, but still a 
horse. The first prize would be five 
pounds, the second a pound and the third 
ten shillings. “‘ And it’s to be run on your 
birthday, Joany, and if we win anything 
we'll have a really truly party,’’ he prom- 
ised joyously. ‘And I'll buy a new hat— 
this one’s worn out.’”’ On the morning of 
the race day he made out a little list of 
dainties to be bought—if he won. He also 
asked me with great seriousness what 
color hat I thought would suit him best. 
I didn’t expect to win anything—Clip- 
pings was too happy not to be disap- 
pointed. But as afternoon and the time 
for the running of the Cup approached I 
went and sat at the window that over- 
looked the pavement, desolate with light 
rain. The first man I asked was no true 
Australian, for although the race had 
been ended for fifteen minutes he didn’t 
know the result. But the next paused 
courteously, said ‘‘Ballacré, Silvia, Nor- 
man Gold,’ and passed on. I nearly 
tumbled out of the window asking him if 
he was sure, because Ballacré, was our 
horse. After he had gone I decided that 
there must be a mistake and I asked an- 
Other man, with the same result; and 
thinking of Clippings’ hat and our party 
I choked. 

Five pounds! Clippings was very late 
coming in, and when he did it was as a 
mountain of parcels and dripping with 
rain. He embraced me, parcels and all. 

“All yours, Joany.” 


= 





He stood back and waited for my sur- 
prise, his eyes very brilliant, looking 
somehow most gallant and very charming 
in his old worn suit. There were flowers, 
and lollies, and a little brown hat that I 
had admired in a window a week before, 
and silk stockings, and a new raincoat, and 
a cake, and almonds and raisins. 

“Why, Clippings, how could you? You 
can’t have a thing left for yourself!”’ I 
said. He had seated himself on the corner 
of the table, and looked at me with the 
peculiarly shining expression of love that 
I had never seen in any other face. 

“You’ve been so good and so patient 
with your little foot and everything, and 
all the little discomforts,” said Clippings, 
who spent his time in admiration of a 
wife wholly of his mind’s creation. ‘‘ This 
time I just wasn’t going to be sensible 
with the money; I was going to give you 
something you wanted.” 


SAT beside him and rubbed my head on 

his shoulder. ‘‘ But your hat, Clippings?’”’ 

“No hurry; the old one’s a thing of 
beauty yet,’’ said he cheerfully. Then he 
stood up: “Oh, I knew I’d forgotten 
something.”’ 

“What?” asked I, but he would not tell 
me except that it was something I liked 
awfully much. 

“T’ve seen them in the window for days, 
Joany, and wished I could buy them for 
you—and you’ve got to have them— 
only just up at the corner.’”’ So he put 








on his coat again and the battered hat, 
and hurried out into the rain, while I 
arranged the table. 


When they took him from under the 
lorry he was quite dead, but in one hand 
he still held a little bag of peaches. The 
sergeant who came to tell me of what had 
happened put them on the table. So I got 
them after all. 

Clippings had been crossing the wet 
street on his way home, when an old gen- 
tleman fell beneath an advancing lorry, 


_and the sergeant thought that Clippings 


jumped in to help him. They were both 
killed. After the sergeant, very official but 
kindly, had gone, I sat down at the gay 
table. It wasso unbelievable. So strange 
that when morning came again everything 
was just as it always was . . except 
that there was no Clippings anywhere 
in all the world. 


T SEEMED a long while afterward—al- 
though it was not really very long—that 
I climbed over the old fence round the pink 
almond tree, and sat down in the tall soft- 
bleached grass beside the trunk. The rails 
shut out all the external world, save the 
rich hard blue summer sky beyond the 
little hard dark-green almond leaves. 
I felt tired, tired past all thought; and 
I had come away to hide for just a little 
while from all the dear people who were 
being kind to me. For I was home again. 
I loved them all for it, but I grew stead- 
ily tireder, and was affected by strange fits 
of nausea, until what with being roused 
and brightened, and taken out of myself, I 
lay all of a heap in the grass too tired even 
for tears. It was scented and warm be- 
neath the old tree, and I lay there pre- 
tending that I would never have to move 


again, and watching the wonderful blue- 
ness of the far-off sky, and yet wondering 
with numb pain why I had ever got such 
joy from the beauty of the world. 

Lying hidden beneath my almond tree 
I tried to make real the little tragi-comedy 
of our marriage—beginning with its six 
wedding rings, and without one kiss. Then 
our toy island, and all the gayety and 
brilliance and gleam of the Tropic Coast. 
Burningly bright sea, and tons of rotting 
oranges in a golden orchard, and white 
cockatoos feasting and playing; and the 
blacks about their rosy fire on the white 
sand spit; then the little cramped life of 
our flat with its little hungers and skimp- 
ings and infinite stretchings of one egg. 
Unreal! Unreal the whole of our life to- 
gether; unreal my life with Grandmother 
Jerington-Whatmore, even. It seemed to 
me that I had ceased to live when I left the 
Gray Country as a child and that all the 
rest was dream—drifting, changing, color- 
of-dream ! 

Then one thing rose sharply from the 
brightness of mist—the figure of Clip- 
pings—Clippings who had loved me so. 

“Oh, Love,” I cried, weeping now into 
the tall warm grass, ‘‘you loved me more 
than I loved you at first; but not at last, 
Clippings—oh, not at last!” 


UDDENLY I caught at the old gray 
rails, feeling the need ofsomething hold- 
able, and felt myself shaken by a terror of 
loneliness passing words. Gone .. . 
gone, all things and signs of our life to- 
gether swept away; excepting only pain. 
And then very slightly, but with im- 
measurable portent, something stirred! I 
sat upright with flaming face and ham- 
mering heart, waves of gladness holding 
me that left my hands fumbling nerve- 
lessly at the grass stems. One lost, meet- 
ing love again; the deserted given shelter, 
can have known no greater joy. I leaned 
back into the angle of the rails and panted 
and trembled, and all the future, that had 
been so dark, lit up again. It was not the 
child but the man that I thought of. Still 
mine, still mine! In warmth and secrecy 
of love. Later pain came back again, for 
it was only his love that he had left me; he 
himself was gone. Also he would have 
been so joyous, and so dear; being pos- 
sessed of a ridiculously old-fashioned rever- 
ence of motherhood, often quite misplaced. 
“‘Joany,”” he would say, hesitatingly 
eager, “just wait until I help that poor 
woman with her luggage. She—she looks 
as though she ought to be helped. . . .” 
Dear babe! In his innocent eyes any 
woman of but medium plumpness was 
dowered with the halo of maternity. I 
often thought what a leap the census 
would take were Clippings’ expectations 


realized. XVII 


UMMER passed, and one day I crept 
down into the Deep Drain filled by the 
golden-bulrushes-rich-with-autumn, and I 
squeezed along beside the hard red bank 
and came to the small sand-floored bay 
where I had played when I was little. The 
beanbush was dead, and its dry brown 
branches stood out against the richly blue 
sky, but the sun shone through the stirring 
warmth of the reeds in all gradations of 
gold. And after I had scratched away the 
red clay I found my tiny dolls and the 
yellow china lion still shut in their little 
rusty coffee tin! - 

I held them in the palm of my hand fora 
while, and then put them carefully back 
into their tin and hid them again. And 
I felt somehow frightened of the perma- 
nence of the earth and the impermanence 
of the men who master it. When I had sat 
last in the little bay my father’s hair and 
beard had been gray gold, and now they 
were as white as milk—and I had never 
seen Grandmother Jerington-Whatmore, 
or Cousin Martha, or even Clippings then. 
And sitting in the flooding warmth of the 
old drain so unchanged while so.much had 
passed, I wondered whither went it all 
at the long last. And only next week I 
was going to the little local hospital to 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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bring another life, a life that had never 
been before, into the uncertain world, and 
| felt that the responsibility was more than 
I could bear. 

Frightened, I rose rather unsteadily and 
staggered back along the narrow path by 
the reeds, and saw dimly two henna-and- 
black butterflies slightly worn from the 
past gayety of summer, wavering over the 
bright haze of the dying reeds. Poor but- 
terflies, poor shimmering life! I pushed on, 
fear driving me against weakness, for I knew 
suddenly that I should have gone to the 
little hospital this week instead of next. 


sb ~ last sunlight fell softly into the lit- 
tle white-painted iron room where I lay 
weakly trying to gather strength enough 
to ask if the baby was safely there, and all 
right; and feeling quite convinced that it 
would, as a baby, be a failure, and that I 
could never cope with its upbringing any- 
way. I was too tired to raise my head, but 
after a while I could hear Mrs. Gluber and 
my mother whispering together. Once 
they laughed; this gave me certain com- 
fort, for assumably being Christian women 
they wouldn’t have laughed about a very 
frightful baby. 

There also reached my consciousness a 
steady but distant wailing and whimper- 
ing. Then my mother came in and smiled 
at me, and asked if I would like to see 
baby. I had done my best for that baby 
and I did feel a faint curiosity about it, al- 
though I knew that I would surely drown 
it the first time I tried to give it a bath. 
Still, I wanted to see its innocent golden 
head and I nodded feebly. 

I had heard that maternity often tem- 
porarily affected the power of sight, and 
when Mrs. Gluber held out for my inspec- 
tion two peculiar purplish-looking little 
objects I thought quite sincerely I was see- 
ing double. 

I said faintly: ‘Bring it closer, please.” 

Then terror seized me: Both tiny hor- 
rors were purple and crinkled, and en- 
gaged in pulling unbelievable faces, but— 
they weren’t pulling them in unison! As 
one screwed up its pale eye and opened its 
mouth and let its head wobble to the right, 
the other pursed its mouth preparatory to 
a fresh effort, contorted its forehead, and 
let its head fall violently to the left. In 
place of my frail golden child I had— 
twins! Purple twins, with wisps of long 
black down that stood up on top of their 
despairing heads. . . Two babies to 
drown in the bath, and let fall out of the 
pram, and bring up as I shouldn’t! My 
courage ebbed. Weeping, I turned my 
face to the wall, and with unfounded but 
bitter reproach I cried: 

“Oh, Clippings—how could you!” 


HEY were dear, I decided reflec- 

tively—very and decidedly dear; but 
it had taken me many astonished and 
shamed months to come to that conclusion. 
You see, their heads had wobbled so dread- 
fully at first and they had been so like a 
combination of skinned rabbit and fretful 
beetroot, that somehow I couldn’t feel any- 
thing but amazement at the sight—and 
just a faint resentment that two of them 
arrived when I had only invited one, as it 
were, 

But now I placed them side by side in 
the dappled vine-tracery of the sunny 
veranda and covered them with a small 
woolly blanket with blue bunnies on it, no 
bluer than Rose Amelia’s eyes, and de- 
cided with sudden love-sweetness that 
they were dear. 

And they were beginning to be different. 
Rose Amelia, so called after Grandmother 
Jerington-Whatmore, was fair and fat, 
with a definite pink bloom in her round 
cheeks, and she took her meals with 
ruminative thoughtfulness, and spent her 
time in between whiles in slowly raising 
One foot and then the other, and staring at 
them with an expression that I tried to 
think intellectual. 

Marcus Clippington, on the other hand, 
was firm and wriggly and brown, and al- 
though he had shed the inky down with 

\ 
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whigh he entered the world, he still had 
an inquisitive peak of brown silk on the 
very top of his head, the back of which 
was, alas, quite bald from the vigor with 
which Marcus Clippington rolled it upon 
his pillow in the effort to miss none of the 
remarkable things that might be taking 
place under his very nose for all he knew; 
and at times the fact that he could not see 
directly behind him rent his being with 
loudly voiced despair. 

I tried to bring those twins up with the 
gentle firmness that the book said was so 
necessary, but whenever it came to the 
firm part, matters were complicated by the 
fact that I had to get my father out of 
the way first; he being as wax in their 
pudgy hands. They fully realized this, and 
submitted him to a grinding tyranny that 
made the galley slaves’ lot appear, by com- 
parison, as one of riotous freedom. 


XVIII 


HEN the twins were about four years 

old my mother spent a week in par- 
ticularly busy cleaning and tidying and 
sorting and locking up, and then as we sat 
shelling peas by the bright winter fire, she 
handed me her innumerable key bunches 
and told me quite simply that she was 
dying. 

She looked up at me and smiled: ‘‘I 
don’t know that I’m so desperately sorry 
for myself, Joan. It is more strange than 
anything else; and very hard to realize 
that in a few months, willy-nilly, you’re 
going to put down all your little affairs 
and messings. I still find myself thinking 
what I’m going to do with next winter’s in- 
cubator chickens, or the autumn planting 
of cauliflowers; or that I’ll only be away 
for a little while, and wondering how you 
will manage until I get back. All very 
absurd.”” She shelled steadily, with a 
smile almost of satire at her lips. ‘As 
lives go, mine has been a very happy 
one, I suppose. I’ve been married to a 
man I loved, a man in ten thousand; I 
loved you and Dickie, and latterly the 
twins. I’ve been really very fond of my 
home. But I don’t suppose there’s been 
a day of my married life that I haven’t 
longed for something I hadn’t got; perhaps 
everyone does.’’ 


THIN flush came into her face, and 

her eyes brightened. “When I was 
young I wanted—well, Romance, I sup- 
pose you’d call it. Marcus and I loved 
each other, but it just had to go at that. 
We really worked in those days, long, long 
hours, and we were hardly able to keep 
awake to get to bed after the washing up 
was done. I didn’t want the romance of 
twanging guitars, but I’d like to have been 
able to wear pretty clothes for him, and— 
and to have had a little time for each 
other. We never did. And I never had 
even one pretty dress that I can remem- 
ber.” 

She paused again, but I could not see 
her now; and presently the even, slightly 
ironic voice went on. “Not that latterly 
we couldn’t have afforded it; but by the 
time we could, what was the use of putting 
pretty dresses on an ugly old woman? And 
anyway, I didn’t want them. But I’ve 
always wanted to see plays, and hear 
songs, and—and to go to hotels and eat 
lovely meals that you didn’t know all 
about from the minute they were caught 
and killed and peeled. I didn’t want to 
travel in any intellectual way; I just 
wanted to poke round the shops and hunt 
bargains, and see musical comedies. We 
had planned that we would—once, when 
we had money enough. But Marcus had 
to save so hard for so long that although 
he would have let me do anything if 
I’d pressed it, he was worried by the no- 
tion of expense, and he hated leaving home; 
and—well, nothing was worth paining him 
for, so I let it go and kept silent. Still, I 
wanted things.” 

I looked at her with bitter shame. Her 
days had always passed, for so long as I 
could remember, in such a steady round of 
little duties—lamp filling, washing ‘the 
separator, feeding the chickens, mating 
the big white ducks—that it had never 
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even occurred to any of us that she might 
want something else. 

Now I begged her to let me take her 
away; we could see theaters and shops 
and go to concerts. But she shook her 
head: 

“Don’t think I’m just being a martyr, 
and it’s very nice of you to want it—but 
I’m simply too tired. And in any case I 
couldn’t leave Marcus. I don’t know 
what will become of him here, when he 
knows, and he’d be more unhappy away, 
or left alone.”” Suddenly she covered her 
eyes with her hands, and her voice broke. 
“But oh, Joan, how am I ever going to tell 
him? Oh,howcanItellhim?” The tears 
ran between her fingers, and fell among the 
pea shells—not for herself, but because of 
an old man’s pain. Presently she said: 

“We won’t do it tonight. Perhaps to- 
morrow sometime. And you mustn’t tell 
him a word about the—the grumble I’ve 
had.”’ She thought deeply, with worn 
hands knotted in her lap. ‘‘Do you think, 
Joan, it would be easier for him if he just 
got used to the idea of my being sick, 
thinking it was nothing much? Yet that 
seems so cruel. Joan, will you tell him?” 

I kissed her and promised, for it was lit- 
tle enough; and yet when he came in that 
night, windblown and ruddy with a muf- 
fled twin upon either hand, I did not know 
how it was to be done. 

It was sad and yet very beautiful to see 
them together in those last months. I 
found the telling of him easier than I had 
dreaded, for he simply would not believe— 
dared not, I think, believe. And who 
could have tried to convince him? At first 
he begged, implored her to go away, to 
seek help of a surgeon; but for the first 
time in their mutual lives she denied him. 

‘“What would be the use, Joan, of giv- 
ing him all the anxiety and dreadfulness of 
operations when we all know how it will 
end?” 

The dear old man promised her innu- 
merable things if she would only get well 
again soon—new trellises for her vines, 
modern incubator houses, a giant separa- 
tor. Poor darling, all unknowingly offer- 
ing her more of the things that secretly 
she had wanted to escape from all her life! 

Toward the last she lay often under the 
influence of morphia, and the old man tip- 
toed about the room, whispering that we 
must not disturb her, for sleep nearly al- 
ways meant ‘a turn for the better,’ and 
preparing strange beverages against her 
waking. 


HEN one morning she died without re- 

covering consciousness while my father 
was away working among his irrigations. 
I did not hear him come in, and leaving 
the room, I met him in the doorway, a bot- 
tle in one hand and a cup in the other. He 
looked at me above his nickel-rimmed 
glasses and said with a certain pleased 
earnestness: ‘“‘ They say that this is very 
strengthening if mixed with milk.” I 
took his little cup of dreadfulness away 
from him and led him out into the morn- 
ing sunshine. 

Since my mother’s death, my father had 
almost given up going out on the run. He 
seemed suddenly to have become a very, 
very old man, and he sat much in the sun 
and slept, or wrote a little at a book that 
he was preparing on the scientific removal 
of lambs’ tails, and fed the fowls, and 
walked with the twins, while together 
they dramatized the poetic version of 
Robinson Crusoe: 


As the ship was sailing fast, 
Storm clouds did enshroud her ; 

Loud and stormy grew the blast, 
Louder still and louder. 


My father was usually the ship, and Mar- 
cus Clippington the stormy blast—for 
which he had a strong natural aptitude— 
but Rose Amelia did not appear until they 
reached the stanza wherein the ship— 


1 ran on a rocky island, 
And poor Crusoe all alone, 
Swam and reached the dry-land, 


where Rose Amelia, seated solidly in the 
grass, personated the isle. Altogether the 


performance was a great success— Marcus 
Clippington being, as it progressed, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, Man Friday, the cannibals, 
the wild goats, and at last the rescuing 
sailors. He was certainly the star of the 
piece but it did seem to me that he dealt 
rather meanly with his supporting cast, 
leaving them only the parts of parrot— 
rendered by Rose Amelia—and the stock- 
ade—portrayed by my father and a gum 
sapling—while Tim, when he could be 
kept awake, played the faithful dog with 
great dignity. 

He had, you see, become very fat of 
late, and slept in the sun and dreamed of 
old exploits, and bumped his tail when 
some member of his family passed, smiling 
with great tooth-worn jaws. But he still 
loved to ride beside me in the car when I 
went about the run, and to see the setting 
of the traps. We were very busy on these 
trips, for I struggled, with very moderate 
success, to take my father’s place, leaving 
the running of the house to Mrs. Gluber 
and her two maids. 


XIX 


LL through the recent winter we had 
watched the sheep slowly growing 
weaker, until they died where they had 
slept, or fell prey to the carrion crows and 
the big cowardly eagles, who can when they 
like kill kangaroo, but much prefer lamb or 
dying ewe. For three months the sheep 
had been fed on scrub and a patent salt 
that said it did them so much good that 
one was frightened to do without it; and 
when the lambs came there was hardly 
any milk for them, and they had to learn 
to eat mulga when their little tummies 
weren’t even ready for grass. With the 
spring, rain came, but not before Queens- 
land had lost six million sheep; of which 
five thousand were ours. Then with the 
green feed came the flies, and we still had 
cause for worry. 

I sighed at times for the indomitable 
and long-vanished soul of Captain Dash- 
away who could doubtless have handled 
the problems which met me without a 
tremor. 

And I thought rather bitterly of Jerry, 
who, rumor had it, was waxing rich and 
went at intervals to Africa hunting lions. 
(To hunt lions implies a certain enviable 
freedom of spirit.) 

Still, even worry loses something of its 
edge when you have worried over just the 
same things on clear fierce days that are 
just alike, through years that flow softly 
the one into the other, and are all sun- 
flooded, floored by the red dust, and walled 
by little hard gray trees. 

I worried less than I had at first, and 
was slightly less economical. But my only 
real extravagance was the purchase of 
some good milkers. I felt that in sending 
for milch cows from the Downs I was do- 
ing a rather wild thing—smacking, in fact, 
of one of those pleasures which lead pre- 
cipitately to the bankruptcy court. I hesi- 
tated long, but the sale of Harry Adams’ 
milking herd proved my undoing, for Harry 
was immense, with long, drooping, pointed 
brown whiskers, and he looked rather like 
a walrus graced by spiritual leanings. Also 
he had worked for me for some twelve 
































months, and in one way and another I had 
been good to him. 

Anyway, I trusted him and decided to 
buy the cows on his recommendation. 
They were twenty in number and their 
price was a hundred pounds, and H: ury 
told me that they simply flowed wi 
milk which formed into rich yellow cream 
almost before it reached the bucket. He 
did mention that they were at the time in 
poor condition, but as almost everything 
in Queensland was in like state, there 
was nothing against them on that score. 
Harry went down to his farm specially to 
get them; for he said that they were 
worth taking a bit of trouble with, and 
that he, Harry, meant to take it. When 
he got home he found that his wife needed 
him and he couldn’t come back—and the 
first germ of disquieting doubt was sown 
in my breast. Still, I made arrangements 
that the cows be carefully milked when 
they left the train, and again on the way 
out, and got a skilled stockman to bring 
them. 

They came in the bright morning, and 
we went forth to meet them, if not exactly 
with timbrels and song, at least with beau- 
tiful anticipation. They came slowly, as 
befits the venerable; their eyes were dull: 
their ribs prominent; on their horns 
showed the wrinkles of years; and their 
united ages would, I felt sure, have run 
into two centuries. By their side I was a 
child. And looking at them I fully realized 
that Harry had taken trouble; also that, 
from his standpoint, it had been worth 
while. No one farm could have yielded 
them. 

Said the stockman in charge: “It’s a 
real credit to Harry that he could get ’em 
in the time; it would ’uv taken most folks 
months.”’ Then, seeing my face, I think he 
was sorry, for he added, “Still, you can’t 
tell, Mrs. Mackenzie—sometimes it’s the 
most remarkablest looking cows that gives 
the most milk.”’ I was grateful to him, but 
it did not prove to be the case with my 
COWS. 


IM came with us on the walk to meet 

the cows, and when we returned to the 
house he seemed distressed, and lay pant- 
ing heavily in the pepper shade. I brought 
him a basin of water, but he would not 
drink. Finally, feeling troubled about 
him, and depressed by Harry’s treach- 
ery—which was perhaps condoned by the 
fact that he had a farm to support—I sat 
down near the old dog. His breathing 
grew easier at last, and he seemed to sleep 
for a while. Then he scrambled agitatedly 
to his feet, stumbled to me, and rested his 
head in my lap, whimpering. I shook his 
great shoulders, and asked him what was 
the matter. And he looked up at me with 
old bleared eyes, whined softly, tried to 
lick my hands. And then very swiftly he 
was dead. 

I had dreaded this time so much as he 
grew old, so often imagined it, that for a 
long while, sitting under the cool green 
cavern of the pepper tree, I could not be- 
lieve that it had really happened. He lay 
just as he had lain a thousand times in 
life. Then I ran my hand down the close- 
ness of his coat and realized it meant 
nothing to him. We had loved each other 
for such a long time; and now there was 
nothing more that either could do for the 
other. 

It seemed to me that of loving there 
came at the last only one thing—pain. 
Where were they all whom I had loved? 
Imperious old lady, boy lover, mother 
and splendid dog; gone—who knew 
whither? But from my ken utterly. 
Jerry gone, my father playing with little 
children in the sun. Dickie-of-the-valiant- 
heart estranged from us, self-ruined. . . 
Or no, ruined by the cruelty of Life. And 
for the first time I hated Life, which is 
different from, and blacker than, pain. 
And for solace what was there save the 
opiate of the marching days? 

For even if one loves very much two lit- 
tle children, and an old, old man who 
plays with them in the sun, one can be 
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(Continued on Page 122) 
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od rest Ye, e Merrie Crentlemen 


ANCASTER is beaten. The white rose mocks 
the red. Another winter . . . another Christmas 
... and England lies under forgetful snow. 


Yew logs blaze beneath tavern rafters. All night 
the sound of singing comes from the castle. The 
boar’s head is crowned with rosemary. The spiced 


brown bowl is passed from hand to hand. Lancaster 


or York? Who cares? Noel. 
i a ae 


Another Christmas. The old words, the old songs 


come back. In thirty million homes the old customs 








are renewed. Holly and mistletoe, carols beneath 
the sky, and gifts exchanged, symbolic of the day 
of peace. 

And what mote ideal gift than the New Frigid- 
aire? What better way to say the old, old phrase, 
“Merry Christmas?” For the new Frigidaire con- 
tributes to the happiness and safety of every member 
of your family, every day in the year. It is beautiful, 
powerful, incredibly quiet. It assures the constant 
low refrigerating temperatures which safeguard 
health and prevent food spoilage. It freezes an 


abundant supply of sparkling ice cubes. It provides 
delicious frozen salads and desserts.. It brings a new 
convenience and a new economy into housekeeping, 
and it does all this, day after day, month after 
month, quietly, surely, automatically. 


Let the New Frigidaire do for your family what 
Frigidaire is already doing for more than 750,000 
others. And let it carry your Christmas greeting 
down through the months and years to come. 
Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary of General Mo- 
tors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


THE NEW FRIGIDAIRE 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Both 
shapes 
come in 
the B-oz. 
size 
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Safer -- these 


PYREX 


T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


nursing bottles 


Ordinary nursing bottles . . . what a con- 
stant source of annoyance they are! You 
never can be sure that they won’t break 
just when a feeding is due. 

You can take PYREX Nursing Bot- 
tles from the refrigerator and plunge 
them into boiling water—sterilize them 
thoroughly—or hold them, hot, for quick 
cooling under the cold water tap. 

They are six-sided to prevent slipping, 
too. Flat-bottomed to stand firmly. 
Smooth inside to clean easily. Ounces 
and half-ounces plainly marked. 

Order these safer nursing bottles from 
your druggist today. Made by the Corn- 
ing Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 


Boiling water cannot break them! 
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Remington 8-inch 
Straight Pattern 
Shears $1. 90. 


HOLLOW- 
GROUND 


SHEARS CUT BETTER 


Here, at last, are shears that are 
hollow-ground. They come to 
you with the keenest cutting-edge 
fine steel will take. And they keep 
that edge indefinitely. 


With Remington Shears you can 
always cut clean and straight 
through any material, heavy or 
light. No gnawing or jagging the 
goods as with ordinary shears. 

Remington Shears are sold in 
most stores that sell good cutlery. 
If you fail to find them, send us 
your dealer’s name with $1.90 and 
we will send you the pattern illus- 
trated, 8-inch size, with a booklet 
describing other Remington 


Shears. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 


© 1928 R. A.Co. 
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lonely; so I leaned against the gatepost 
and wept—for the first time for a long 
while. 

The gray mulgas were growing rosy 
with evening when I went home to take up 
the little narcotic march of days again. 
But I felt happier than I had; for one can 
get used to being lonely, but not to hating 
life. I even passed a knock-kneed, melan- 
choly cow, without bitterness of spirit. 


ERRY returned from a lion hunt and 

came to see us. A much older Jerry, 
with the smile lines deeply sunken in a 
face yellowed by life in the tropics, crin- 
kled crow’s-feet at the corners of his eyes, 
and hair quite silver. 

I had been glad at the thought of his 
coming, but when he came, with the old 
quirk of laughter at his lips, and told my 
father and the enraptured twins of lions 
and thorn bushes and Kafir kraals, and 
snowcapped mountains on the line of the 
equator, I felt suddenly very angry with 
Jerry, and treated him with great coldness. 
He laughed and cleaned my car engine for 
me—although I told him that I would pre- 
fer to send it to the local garage; he 
improved the sluices on the irrigation 
channels, and played the cannibals in 
Robinson Crusoe as they had never been 
played before. Then one day as I walked 
across the bright morning irrigations 
toward the bore, he climbed out of a water 
cutting and fell into step beside me; very 
muddy, with a curved drain rake on his 
shoulder. He said: 

“‘T got three lions last trip, Joan—whop- 
pers. But one nearly got me; think of 
that!” 

I said nothing and tried not to limp too 
noticeably; a limp somehow invites sym- 
pathy whether you want it or not. Jerry 
said: ‘Little comrade, you are a bit glad 
to see me?”’ And I felt more angry than 
ever with Jerry; but having reached the 
steaming, frothing thunder of the bore we 
sat down on one of the sluice logs, dis- 
turbing the red-and-blue dragon flies. 

I knew that I was angry with Jerry, now 
that he had come, because I had always 
expected him to come; and he had taken 
a very long time. I think he understood 
this, for he launched into a protracted ex- 
planation of why he hadn’t come al- 
though he had wanted to; which I didn’t 
find particularly convincing, for there was 
nothing to have stopped him. And I felt 
so angry that I almost wept; which would 
have been humiliating. 

There was a fresh, strong wind blowing, 
and it whirled away the little clouds of 
sunny steam; and presently a little gray 
bird came and tilted and fluttered in the 
air above our heads. 

When Jerry had done explaining, I ex- 
plained to Jerry that if he had cared, he 
would have come before; but he said 
that if he hadn’t, he wouldn’t have come 
at all—which made me angrier still. 

Then I looked up and saw that the little 
bird had tilted away down the wind, and 
was gone. And I realized that a lot of 
things went as the bird. And that al- 
though I had expected him to come, I 
hadn’t really suffered so desperately as T 
had begun to think when I grew angry 
with Jerry; that perhaps I had not 
thought so very much about him for a 
long time; but that it was good to have 
him there again. Whereat I smiled and 
told him not to bother explaining any 
more. 


ATER I said: ‘‘ But Jerry—the twins.” 

For although Jerry was used to lions 

he didn’t know what it meant to have 
Marcus Clippington about the place. 

He looked much as he had on that first 
morning when he took the thorn from my 
foot. “There is,” said Jerry, “‘no need to 
worry about their approval. In fact, I 
proposed to them this morning, and after 
proper consideration they accepted me 
with acclaim; could hardly bear the 
thought of even a brief separation, poor 
lambs. If they hadn’t been locked in the 
tool house I could never have left them. 


They had their revenge, though— 
wouldn’t tell me where you’d gone, and 
I’ve humped this rake all over the irriga- 
tions.” 

I remarked that he would have to re- 
build the tool house if Marcus Clippington 
destroyed it, as he almost undoubtedly 
would, and then we sat on the old log in 
the rising steam clouds sharp with the 
smell of artesian water, and looking at 
each other were happy. Quite absurdly so. 

Jerry was selling his property in the 
Gulf, but he wanted me to see it, and we 
planned to motor there for our honey- 
moon. My father said—his cheeks, which 
had grown very pink and clear, bunching 
above his milky beard—that he would like 
to come with us and hear the Downlarks 
again. I was glad, for if anyone deserved 
to hear larks he did. But the twins I 
meant to leave for a few weeks with Mrs. 
Gluber, who, supported by the doctrines 
of Luther, seemed able to manage them. 


HEY wept: Dark stormy booing from 

Marcus Clippington, who cried only 
when riven to the heart, and flower-dewed 
weeping of Rose Amelia. It was a moving 
spectacle, but there seemed to me to be 
something unusual, even distinctly incor- 
rect, in twins on a honeymoon. Also Mar- 
cus Clippington, though very dear, could 
be depended upon to destroy the poetry 
of any situation. 

Jerry, however, was, like my father, clay 
in their pudgy hands, and my father him- 
self said he wouldn’t really enjoy it— 
our honeymoon—without them; so they 
came. 

And one night we camped on a gold im- 
mensity of down under a gold immensity 
of evening, and all the plains were sweet 
with the singing of the Australian larks. 
They rose flutteringly from near at hand, 
and hung like little dark-quivering specks 
against the distance. My father watched 
them very eagerly, and then I saw trouble 
rise in his face; for he had grown too deaf 
to hear them any more, and I was angry 
with myself for not having thought of it. 
He went and busied himself about the 
making of a little fire, trying to hide his 
disappointment from us; his hair and 
beard all gold with sunset. But presently 
the twins ran to help him and he grew in- 
terested in showing them the right way to 
start a fire when there were no small twigs 
about. . . Jerry and I walked away 
through the soft short grass, disturbing 
the little insect life; and the soft, warm- 
grass smell made us sneeze. 

Looking back, I said: ‘“‘What a long 
way we have come.” 


ND Jerry laughed and the last sunlight 
shone on his gray hair. ‘‘Quite a ridic- 
ulously long way from a flowering almond 
tree,’ he said. “Joan, I don’t know why 
the devil I didn’t come before; I’ve never 
been really happy without you. . x 
You are glad I came, little comrade?” I 
took his hand and we walked on together. 
Presently he said: 

“It’s queer how certain phrases catch 
your fancy, Joan. Do you remember 
when your father first told us about the 
Downs of the Singing Gold? Well, in some 
odd jumbled way it came to symbolize to 
me the happiness of life. I wanted al- 
ways to find it and I never could—without 
you. But we have, now; together. Lis- 
ten!”” Suddenly from far away, and 
blessedly muffled by distance, came the 
weeping of Marcus Clippington—who 
had, perhaps, ventured a chubby hand too 
close to the seducing camp fire. 

But from overhead, from all about, from 
farthest range of sound, came the singing 
of larks. And I too knew that we had 
found the Singing Gold of Joy. For I 
loved Jerry; had loved him almost all my 
life. 

And yet, even in the gold sunset and 
the great song of larks, with a much-loved 
arm on one’s shoulders, there may be 
ghosts about—little joyous ghosts that 
dangle cotton reels and bounce on stumpy 
legs; the little, sad-sweet ghosts of 


memory. 
THE END 
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Modern Smartnes; 
Typifiedin Luggage 


She is sure to use! 


OUR thoughtfulness wins lasting appre 
ciation if you give one of these new, lig i 
weight bags for Christmas. 

Approved by thousands of women travelers 
for week-end or overseas journeys, Daisy 
hand luggage is made of alluringly attractive 
le ather- -grained materials featuring this sea- 
son’s smartest shades. 

The square and oblong travel cases, the round 
model and the collapsible Nokabout bag all open 
and close in an instant with the Talon slide 
fastener. 

Of really fine workmanship and strongly built, 
Daisy Luggage is priced appealingly low at the 
better luggage and department stores everywhere. 

Our interesting booklet and name of store nearest 
you gladly sent on request. 


The DAISY PRODUCTS, Inc. 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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LIGHT WEIGHT 
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Dainty New Leppers 


jin Moiré Rubber and Smart tabrics | 


Goodrich Presents New Fabric Zipper 
With Dainty Lines... In Colors to Match 
Your Costume... Also Moiré Rubber 


Shower Boots of Evening Slipper Weight. 


4 OW FABRIC ZIPPERS are presented in new 
colors. With new patterns... and a new note of 
smartness in their trim tailored lines. 

Today you can select overshoes to complement your 
costume. There’s no need now to sacrifice smartness 
on rainy days. 

These new-style Zippets are sensible and fashionable, 
too. Smart looking ... slim and glove-like ... flattering 
to the shapeliness of ankle. 

Now, too, you can buy the new type of Zipper ... the 
chic, dainty Shower Boots! A smart new overshoe 
made of moiré rubber . . . in all the new colors. 

They’re washable, too! A wet cloth and a little soap. 
That’s all you need to remove the mud and grime. 


But remember, all overshoes that close with a sliding 
fastener are not genuine Goodrich Zippers. Look for and 
find the name Goodrich on the shoe .. . only in this way can 
you be sure of authentic Goodrich style with the famous 
Hookless Fastener which cannot rust, stick, ':0sen or cause 
trouble. 

Don’t wait for stormy weather . . . get your Zippers now. 
Thousands of stores everywhere have them on display. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Established 1870, 
Akron, O. Pacific Goodrich Rubber Company, Los Angeles, 
California. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, 
Ontario. 





Don’t Wait For Stormy Weather 


—Many women make the mistake of 
waiting for stormy weather, before 
they buy their Zippers. Thus they 
encounter inconvenience in buying 

. sometimes find it impossible to 
get them. 

Don’t make this error yourself. Go 
to the nearest Goodrich dealer today 

. and see these smart overshoes. 


Over fifty thousand stores are now 
ready to show you the correct new 
colors of genuine Zippers . . . in either 
snap or Zipper fastener. 
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4 Beautiful Brown Tweed Smart Fabric Overshoe, Red 7 ounces! That's all they The Beautiful New Brown 
Zipper Shot With Yellow— Brown Shot With Green— weigh, No more than your in this model. Shower Boot 
A Smart Pattern Snap Fastener dainty evening slippers with Zipper Fastener 


Goodrich Zippers 


In Moré Rubber and Dainty Fabrics 
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is year say “Aerry Christmas 
with Comfys 


OT for a week—not for a month—but for the whole new year and beyond— 


Comfys will repeat your Christmas message of good will and good cheer. There’s such 
a satisfaction in giving a beautiful gift that Jasts. 


Do you realize how new and different are the new Daniel Green styles? The modern 
note of smartness and color is nowhere so marked as in these charming yet practical 

slippers. For women, exquisite mules, and d’Orsays of pliant 
The Daniel Green trade-mark 


leather, rich brocades and shimmering satins. Rich leathers 
adds assurance to those who re- 


ceive your gifts that you consider fOr Men, and cozy felts for the little ones. 
only the best good enough for 


them. See your dealers assort. LOANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO., Main St., Dolgeville, NewYork 


ment of genuine Daniel Greens I} —_ | ia 


as soon as possible. 


46 Years of Making Ofine Slippers for Men,“ Women and Childrer 
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aeaq| USINESS before debuts,” is Judith 
® kei] Waller’s slogan. That’s why to- 

<| day, instead of being a leisured 
#4) member of Chicago’s social regis- 

fee) ter, she is director of a radio station, with a staff 
more than fifty assistants and a program that occupies 
jenty hours daily. 

From the beginning Miss Waller knew what she wanted. 
jiwasn't a debut. And so, on the date which was to have 
gen her making her bow to society, this young daughter of 
,prominent Chicago family was working busily over the 
ype and pothooks of a business course. Just as soon as she 
fished her studies she took a position as private secretary, 
wd her business career was launched. 

For the next few years her life was a succession of changes. 
Sie occupied various positions with an advertising agency, 
ad then with the American Red Cross. And one day she 
aswered the telephone, to find herself being offered the job 
{running a newly opened radio station. Broadcasting was 
then in its infancy. 

“But I don’t know a thing about radio,” she protested 
weakly. 

“Neither does anyone else,”’ was the reply. 

Put that way, it seemed like a sporting proposition. Miss 
Waller accepted. And thereafter, for days and days on end, 
@ she rang doorbells and made endless calls in an effort to per- 
wade people to perform before the microphone. Ona Friday 
the thirteenth in 1922, the station opened—with the proverb- 
il luck of Friday the thirteenth. Sophie Braslau sang, but 
no one heard her. 
The station was a 
mechanical failure 
and closed down the 
next day. 

But the woman 
manager refused to 
be downhearted. 
from the only other 
sation then in Chi- 
cago she kept her 
programs on the air, 
and in October of 
the same year a new 
station was opened 
forher to direct. In 
the years that have 
followed, Miss Wal- 
lr has kept one 
object ever before 
her—the stressing 
of the educational 
inthe arts and the 
classical in music. 
That’s why, when 
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MISS JUDITH WALLER IS A 
other stations were 


RADIO STATION DIRECTOR 
IN CHICAGO 
broadcasting only 


jazz, WMAQ was going on the air with grand-opera pro- 
grams. Miss Waller has no grudge against jazz; she merely 
believes there is a special time and place for it. She also 
believes that a radio station has a certain definite respon- 
ibility toward the children of the community it serves. 
That’s why the.largest.children’s radio club in the world, 
numbering 275,000 members, is connected with her station, 
and a special educational program, designed to complement 
the work of the schools, is offered several times a week. 
More than 100 schools within a radius of fifty miles of Chi- 
cago now take advantage of this service. 

In addition, the station boasts a pictorial page in the roto- 
gravure section of a Chicago newspaper, supplemented by 
half-hour radio talks by well-known travelers, scientists and 
lecturers, describing the pictures portrayed. Miss Waller 
works with the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, of 
which she is radio chairman, and the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
(lation, and her station is the broadcasting outlet of the 
University of Chicago and Northwestern University. 


State Treasurer of Kentucky 


pion EERING is nothing new to Mrs. Emma Guy Crom- 

well, of Frankfort, Kentucky. Not content with having 
been the first woman in the United States to hold the posi- 
tion of secretary of state, last winter she became state 
treasurer of Kentucky—the only woman in the country 
occupying such an office today. 

Indirectly, the unusual double honor conferred on Mrs. 
Cromwell came as the result of a double personal tragedy. 
For it was when her husband died in 1912, and she found 
herself with just $2000 cash assets in the world, that she 
entered the service of her state as enrolling clerk in the Ken- 
lucky House of Representatives; and it was after the death 
of her son, who had come safely through the fighting in 

fance only to be killed in an accident, that she gave herself 
over entirely to politics. 

And since politics is always a battle Mrs. Cromwell found 
herself in her element. She was used to fighting for what she 
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Women in Business 


got. Asachild she had been a ward in a Masonic home, and 
at the tender age of fourteen she had earned her living by 
teaching school in a rude log cabin. By her own efforts, too, 
she had put herself through normal school and college, and 
supported herself as a teacher and as state librarian until 
her marriage. 

And so when in 1923 her friends asked her to run as candi- 
date for secretary of state, she consented. Accompanied 
only by her chauffeur and her old black mammy, 
she set out on a tour of eighty counties. She didn’t 
do much talking, she merely organized. But when 
the vote was counted, Kentucky had a woman for 
its state secretary. 

Since all precedent had been broken in her elec- 
tion, Mrs. Cromwell decided to keep right on break- 
ing it. She established a new filing system, with the 
result that Kentucky took its place beside Wisconsin 
as the only other state boasting a complete cata- 
logue of its official papers. Also, she turned back 
each year a substantial portion of the office fees to 
the state treasury, refunding in one year as much 
as $52,000—the first time such a thing had ever 
happened in the history of Kentucky. And she 
abolished the rubber stamp which had previously 
been used for signing many important documents, 

establishing instead the practice of signing 
everything by her own hand. At the present 
time, as state treasurer, Mrs. Cromwell signs 
an average of four thousand checks a month. 





Stockyards Saleswoman 


AY back in 1903, a black-eyed, curly- 
headed girl with a merry, flashing smile 
appeared one day at the Kansas City stockyards. 

‘I’m a livestock salesman for a commission firm,” 
she announced. 

A general snort of indignation greeted her. Hard- 
boiled livestock dealers were shocked. Why, the 
stockyards were no place for a girl! The cussin’, the 
danger, the—well, it just wasn’t done! Somehow, 
they couldn’t picture a woman swapping stories in 
the corrals or thwacking a recalcitrant steer over 
the back with a cane. 

And so they fussed and they fumed. And while 
they fussed, Elsie Pearl Truskett sent word to all 
her friends in Kansas and Missouri that she was at 
the stockyards and would be glad to handle their 
stock sales. She had lots of friends among the cattle 
owners. For two generations the Trusketts had been 
cowmen, -and Elsie Pearl had been brought up on a 
ranch. At three she could ridea pony. At six she helped in 
the round-up. She knew livestock and she knew cattlemen. 
Trained in the banter of the cow country, she could meet 
the stockmen at their own game. 

She wrote personal letters of advertisement. She com- 
posed catchy jingles to brighten them. Lonely stockmen 
out on distant ranches 
received the letters, 
with her picture. These 
appealed to the roman- 
tic nature of the iso- 
lated men. They gave 
her their sales. And 
the first three years 
Elsie Pearl’s commis- 
sions increased from 
$2.50 to $15 a day. 

Today there is no 
more popular salesman 
at the yards than Elsie 
Pearl Truskett. She 
has prospered to such 
an extent that she 
owns five cattle 
ranches in Colorado, 
Texas and Missouri, 
and operates all five 
of them, with a sixth, 
owned by someone else, 
thrown in for good 
measure. She is ex- 
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“no place for a woman.” Miss Truskett 
laughed. Laughed—and sued the exchange. 

““Once,”’ she said, “‘twelve cowboys and I 
received 19,000 head of cattle at a little place 
west of Springfield, Colorado. We got them just at day- 
break. I rode herd with that mile-long string of cattle, and 
delivered them all shipshape at Lamar, Colorado. Yet 
some of these men are afraid if I had my own commission 
firm I might get kicked by a steer!” 

And the same curly head tosses its defiance at the old 
order which in 1903 had its misgivings about the young 
girl who thought that she could sell livestock. For Miss 
Truskett still ex- 
pects to sit on the 
exchange. 


She Advertises 
South Dakota 


ARY ANN 

MILLER, of 
Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, the only 
woman executive 
head of a state in- 
dustrial organiza- 
tion, and the second 
woman in the 
country to manage 
a highway commis- 
sion, started her 
business career as a 
filing clerk. 

“Green as grass, 
with a typical roll- 
ing stone’s pocket- 
book,”’ she describes 
the young girl who 
went from West to East, and back to the West again, in 
search of the will-o’-the-wisp, Success. As clerk, as stenog- 
rapher, as book salesman, as advertising manager, in Sioux 
Falls, Chicago, New York—whatever opportunity offered, 
wherever it offered—Miss Miller seized it and profited. 
And when at last she became secretary-treasurer of the 
Manufacturers and Employers’ Association of South 
Dakota, and secretary of the Atlantic-Yellowstone-Pacific 
Hiway, Inc., the knowledge and experience she had gained 

“‘rolling stone’’ enabled her to handle with ease the 
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as a 
volume of work that poured into both offices. 

Miss Miller’s work is largely a matter of contact. It is 
her duty to disseminate information calculated to advertise 
the state, to answer all inquiries, and to spread the gospel 
of the Atlantic- Yellowstone-Pacific Hiway. 


Trade Commissioner at § hanghai 


HE highest ranking woman in the entire foreign service 

of the American Government is Miss A. Viola Smith, 
trade commissioner for the Commerce Department at Shang- 
hai, China. She has recently returned from her post and is 
now touring the country to give American busi- 
ness first-hand information about conditions in 
the Far East by means of a series of lectures and 
conferences. 

Miss Smith was born in Stockton, California. 
After a business-college education she was for 
seven years in the export department of a whole- 
sale drygoods concern in California. Later she 
became confidential clerk to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, and was also assistant chief of the 
Women’s Division of the Information Division, 
Department of Labor. She was clerk to the 
employers’ group of the President’s first indus- 
trial conference, and did secretarial work at the 
Second Pan-American Conference. 

In 1920 she was graduated from the Washing- 
ton College of Law with the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, and in October of that year Miss Smith 
entered the service of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and was appointed clerk to 
the trade commissioner at Peking, China. Before 
she left for China, Miss Smith was warned that 
she might meet some obstacles, socially and from 
a business standpoint, in the Far East, in view of 
the fact that it was not customary for foreign 








tremely busy, but not 
too busy to interest 
herself in the affairs of others. She is a great friend of the 
down-and-outer. Six young persons have been helped 
through college by Miss Truskett, and four men have been 
paroled from penitentiaries on her recommendation. And 
she still has a flair for attempting what men call the im- 
possible. Recently she was denied a seat on the Kansas 
City Livestock Exchange because, the directors said, it was 


women to work there. However, her ability and 

energy in the performance of her duties not only 
eliminated these barriers but attracted attention, so that 
after her promotion to assistant trade commissioner, she was 
elected president of the American Women’s Club of Shang- 
hai. As head of this organization she figured prominently 
during the troublous times of 1926 and 1927 in assisting 
Americans and other foreigners. She was made trade com- 
missioner at Shanghai, January 1, 1928. 
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Even the finest blankets usually come in a 
box or bag that you want to get out of sight 
as quickly as possible. 

But the distinctive cream-and-gold Lady 
Seymour box is in itself such a lovely gift! 

Inside . . . Lady Seymour gold-thread blan- 
kets, soft and fluffy and colorful, to charm the 
heart of ANY woman, old or young. Not only 


at Christmas, but throughout the year. And 


SEYMOUR WOOLEN MILLS .- 
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This Lovely 2. Tonk a Gift Box 
ia ut W hat a Gilt It Makes! : 


(WITH 


on each blanket is the dainty white satin Lady 
Seymour label that tells her: “Here are all- 
wool blankets, woven to last through the 
years. The work of the master craftsman.” 


Lady Seymour blankets (guaranteed all-wool) 


( Lal Oleymour ) 


GOLD THREAD 


ALL-WOOL BLANKETS ) 


December, 1928 


ITS CONTENTS OF BEAUTIFUL LADY SEYMOUR ALL-WOOL BLANKETS) 


cost no more and may be obtained in a range of 


sizes and prices at the best stores everywhett. 


Send for Attractive Booklet. 


Seymour Woolen Mills « Seymour, Ind. 


Please send mea free co y of your valuable booklet, 
“How to Choose and Care id Blankets.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY 








STATE 





SINCE 1866 ° ° Also Manufacturers of Fine All- Wool Flannels and Sports Fabrics 
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Mothers Earn Now ... For hristmas 


Dear Manager: The de- 
sire to have a little ‘‘nest 
egg’’ put away for Christ- 
mas was what prompted me 
to start in The Girls’ Club. 

How happy I was to find 
that I could have much more 
than a Christmas fund. Only 
last week Club dollars helped 
to buy a lovely warm coat 
with rich fur trimmings. 

Mrs. Hamilton, Minnesota. 


OME night soon 
S hundreds of small 

people at hundreds 
of windows will eagerly 
stand guard for Santa 
Claus. Will you be 
ready with gifts for your 
nearest and dearest, as was Mrs. Allen, 
whose letter follows: 


Dear Manager: Thanksgiving was past. And 
the tax bill on our home was due. Somehow this 
bill was never planned for, and with Christmas 
but a month ahead and two loving children look- 
ing forward to Santa and toys, you’ve no idee 
how glad I was to join The Girls’ Club and earn 
extra money. 

In one short hour I earned $1.65 and within 
fourteen days had a generous Christmas fund. 

It was one of the happiest days of the year for 
me, to think that I made my kiddies’ Christmas 
all myself with just a little effort. 

Mrs. Allen, Massachusetts. 


Or you may be thinking of a specially 
nice gift for ‘““‘him”’ this year. 


Dear Manager: I do not know which of us 
was happier last Christmas Eve—my husband, 
when I handed him the beautiful watch for which 
he’d been secretly longing, or I, when I saw the 
pleased and surprised look on his face. 

We had put 
aside a certain 
amount of money 
for Christmas pres- 
ents but I wanted 
his gift to be exclu- 
sively from me— 
not bought with 
money out of 
his own pocket. 
Then it was I 
thought of The 
Girls’ Club and 
within a week had 
earned the extra 
$10.00 I needed. 
Mrs. Crim, Ohio. 





One of the most at- 
tractive features of our 
Club work is that it may 
be done in spare mo- 
ments, without leaving 
your own doorstep if you 
wish. 


Dear Manager: Last year 
we decided to pool our Club 
money and buy one big gift, 
a radio for the whole family 
to enjoy. The $15.00 earned 
in The Girls’ Club gave me 
enough to do my part with 
my own money. The children 
were all delighted with the 
radio and we had it ready 
for them to enjoy with the 
Christmas tree, which was so 
well filled with other good things that the usual 
number of less useful gifts was not missed. 

Mrs. Goodwin, Connecticut. 


Dear Manager: I have the care of an invalid 
father, so cannot go away from home to earn. 
Club dollars have given me a 
feeling of independence and 
have supplied such practical 
needs as my winter sports 
equipment—shoe skates, 
wool-lined gloves, a snug 
sweater and gay scarf. 
Thank you. 

Mary B., Wisconsin. 


Write Me! 


F YOU are in- 

terested in our 
friendly and prof- 
itable Club now is 
the time to join it. 

The few odd moments you can spare 
may be turned into spending money—for 
Christmas cheer and winter needs now 
and satisfying extras the year around. 

Sit down at once and write me a short 
note asking about our plan, and tell me 
your age if you wish. It will cost you noth- 
ing now or later. Address: 
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COME Bright Young People 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Jacqueline, what an extraordinary 
idea!” 

“Tt’s not mine. Babs said that. I can 
see what she meant, in a way. I suppose 
you are all quite right.” 

“A nice Easter wedding,” went on Lady 
Fairey; ‘‘ you could spend the honeymoon 
in Paris. After all, darling, I am getting 
older and older, and next Easter I may 
not be 4 

Jacqueline interrupted her, laughing. 
“Go to bed, darling, and stop your come- 
hither-death.” 

Lady Fairey sighed tragically, yawned 
and drifted away. 

Jacqueline went to her room and opened 
the window. The air came in, cold and 
keen. The street lamps snapped and 
danced down below, and all the world was 
white. Like a birthday cake. 

It was almost nine months since she first 
met Alec Star. She had heard him speak 
in the House; Tony was there. She said, 
“Who is he?” Tony said, “Alec Star. Son 
of old Aloysius Star, who made starch—or 
glue; I forget which. Something cloying. 
He’s a probable future Prime Minister and 
not forty yet.” 

“T’d like to know him,” she said. 

Tony produced him later; they had tea 
together. That was in spring. 

It was wonderful, talking to him. It 
was like finding, at long last, the currant 





in the doughnut. She started meeting him 
for lunch. He wasn’t like the other people 
in her crowd. Perhaps he had not quite 
the same overawing effect on waiters, and 
he certainly took her to restaurants where 
she had never been before. But do these 
things count in a lifetime? Jacqueline 
wanted to know. 

It had started in the spring; now it was 
Christmas, and all the bells were ringing 
softly through the air. She remembered 
the day he had spoken to her. She had 
been ragging him, saying, ‘‘ Why have you 
never married? That vast house of yours 
should have a mistress, Alec.” 

And he replied, “‘I shall never marry, 
because I cannot have the woman I want— 
you, Jacqueline.” 

It took her breath away. She said to 
herself, ‘‘ This is the loveliest minute of my 
life, but it is no good to me.” 

“You'll have to marry a very different 
sort of person, Jacqueline. I’m not too 
mad to know that.” 

He had stood waiting; waiting, she 
knew, in the wild hope that she would say 
something. But she did not say anything. 
She looked away from him, her eyes full of 
tears. Everybody was always telling her 
it wouldn’t do, and she supposed they 
must know. So in the end he said, not too 
steadily. ‘‘But we can be friends just the 
same, can’t we, Jacqueline?” 
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Today your children can have all the 
advantages of piano playing without the 
drudgery of old-fashioned instruction... 


eCreees everywhere are giving their 
children the advantages of these new, 
modern methods that enable beginners to 
learn to play so quickly. 


Music has taken great strides in these recent 
years. Along with the many developments 
inotherculturaleducational work, hascome 
this new, inspiring idea in piano study. Itis 
now possible for every child, regardless of 
talent, to acquire the great gift of musical 
expression through the piano. 


No child need be denied this real advantage 
in life now! The drudgery of former years 
has been eliminated. Today, children are 
brought into the realm of the piano, at home 
and in school, through the interesting appeal 
of rhythm, melody and harmony. 


They Can Start At Home! 


With up-to-date, modern aids, such as the 
now famous Look-and-Play Books, you can 
start the instruction yourself, at home. Why 
not get these books today and see how easy 
it really is? 


Your piano dealer has these books and if 
you have no piano of your own at present, 
he will let you use one at his store. 


There is also a music teacher near you, who 
can tell you more about this new and happy 
means to piano accomplishment. Every 
progressive music teacher is interested in 
making the piano more easily available to 
the children of America. 


National Piano Manufacturers Association 
: New York City 


247 Park Avenue 


te PIANO 


Free Help for “Beginners! 


For parents who have no piano 
but who want to start their children 
at once on the royal road to music, 
we will send, on application, free 
of charge, a Four Octave Key- 
board on heavy paper. 


The Look-and-Play Books 


These are the wonderful Look- 
and-Play Books that have done so 
much to make piano playing easy 
and interesting—not only for the 
children but for everybody. You 
should have them! 





If your music dealer has not got 
them in stock write to us, enclos- 
ing cash or stamps, and we will 
send them by return mail. The 
titles are 
Play Lessons for Young People” 
and “Everybody's Look-and-Play 
Piano Book”, and they cost only 
50c each. 


“Twelve Look-and- 
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Pcrmerteic INVESTIGATION has shown that nipples made from 
soft, flabby, yielding rubber deprive the nursing baby of the exer- 
cise he needs—for full development of the growing bones 
and muscles of his face and head. 
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Baby's Nipple 


and. 


Baby's kace 


The SHAPE and STRUCTURE of 
the nipple can permanently 
affect the SHAPE of his mouth, 


teeth and entire face 


STRONG chin... sturdy jaw... 
even-spaced teeth—these are 
your baby’s birthright. 


If he is breast-fed, nature insures 
enough exercise for the jaws, gums, 
tongue, cheeks, lips, palate—all the 
facial bones and muscles—to bring 
about a well-developed head and 
beautiful features. 


If he is bottle-fed, he'll get this 
exercise or not, depending upon the 
kind of nipple you use. Think for a 
moment. How can you expect a soft, 
flimsy nipple that is always collapsing 
to furnish the resistance that he would 
get naturally at the breast? 


In an effort to awaken mothers to 
the importance of exercise in feeding, 


BREAST 


“NIPPLE 


MID-RIB 


two LIPS 


13 FOOD 
: = 


THE SAFE NURSING BOTTLE 


the American Dental Association is 
now urging ina pamphlet: 


“Without growth-producing use of the 
jaws...there may be an under-development 
... leading to narrowed arches, crowded 
teeth, and cramped air passages of the nose, 
where adenoids may develop. Faulty de- 
velopment of the face, the skull and the 
chest may also result from these condi- 
tions.” And a leading Canadian Association 
is saying: “Whether the child be breast-fed 
or bottle-fed, he should have to work with 
his mouth to obtain the food.” 


The Hygeia Breast-Nipple has the 
natural shape and firmness of the 
mother’s breast. It gives baby the 
same vigorous exercise he would get 
in natural breast-feeding. Invented 
by a practicing physician, Hygeia is 
recommended by doctors as the safe 
nurser...With these facts before you, 
can you risk your baby’s future with 
an inferior nipple? 


“Nursing Habits ...Their Part in 
Shaping Baby’s Face,” a new book- 
let of vital information, is free. Ad- 
dress Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc., 
Lancaster, New York. 


Cast showing child’s nar- 
rowed jaw and crowded 
teeth, the result of a 
poorly developed bone 
structure. 


Cast showing normal de- 
velopment. The non-col- 
lapsible Hygeia Breast- 
Nipple provides the same 
exercise for Baby’s grow- 
ing tissues as mother’s 
breast. 


For years, Hygeia has been famous through- 
out the land as the easy-to-clean nurser. 





She never told her mother. She never 
told anybody. But she knew in her. heart 
the reason she did not get engaged to 
Tony. If he would only do something to 
prove he was not her sort, Jacqueline 
might be able to put Alec Star out of her 
mind. 

But he didn’t. 

If only he would marry someone else 
and prove that he was changeable and just 
like other men—but he didn’t; and now 
almost a year had gone. 


T WAS tomorrow night; Philippa had 

come. Philippa was a little round girl 
with a cheerful face. Being poorish, she 
worked in the office of a country solicitor, 
and her holidays were few. 

“T want to tell you,” said Jacqueline, 
sitting on the side of her bed and watching 
her brush her hair, “‘there’s a great rag on. 
We're going out this evening, in funny 
clothes, to sing carols.” 

“Oh, Jack, what fun! 
sing.” 

“That doesn’t matter—not for singing 
carols. Afterward we’re going to give the 
money to mother for her hospital; then she 
will forgive us everything. The worse you 
sing the better it is, Phil. They pay 
you more to get 
you to go away. 

We’re going to 
people we know. 
I thought it would 
be rather a rag.” 

“But won’t they 
recognize us?” 

“Wait till you see. 

We're all going—Ron- 
nie and Babs and May 
and the Howdens.” 

“Jack, I want to see Tony—I’ve heard 
such a lot about him. Are you really 
going to marry him? Is he coming?” 

“You'll see him soon enough. But he’s 
not coming tonight; he’s dining at the 
house of a man called Star. But I tell you 
what—oh, Philippa, what fun!—we’ll go 
and sing carols there.” 

She laughed suddenly. Wasn’t it pos- 
sible she might learn, that way, the thing 
about Alec Star that would help her to 
make up her mind for always—the way, 
for instance, he treated the poor carol sing- 
ers? That might give him away; that 
might settle it once and for all. 


But I can’t 


O ONE was in the secret except 

Celestine. What a woman she was! 
She found the wigs and the patches for 
them and a cad’s mustache for Ronnie. 
She produced an assortment of garments, 
smelling of the wardrobe and naphthalene. 
Presently they all met, attired, in Jac- 
queline’s sitting room. Philippa had her 
eyebrows blacked. She looked more round 
and robinlike than ever in her red tammy. 
Jacqueline wore Celestine’s black costume 
and the cook’s hat with a feather. The 
Howden twins were cast out of the party 
and sent to a dance as being too likely a 
give-away. 

It was priceless. 
was something new. 

“Remember,” said Jacqueline to Phi- 
lippa, ‘‘ you’re Hilda, and I’m Liz. And be 
sure and talk cockney if anyone speaks 
to you.” 

They went down Hill Street and found 
themselves presently outside Alec Star’s 
house. The windows were all lit up. After 
they began to sing one of them opened. 
Alec came out onto the veranda, followed 
by a lot of people—women, with fur wraps 
thrown over their shoulders. Jacqueline 
saw Tony lighting a cigarette; he tapped 
it first on the side of his gold case. Every- 
one was talking and laughing. 

Alec Star said “‘ Hush.” 


“God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
Was born upon this day % 


It was amusing. It 


They seemed to like it. There was ap- 
plause, and someone shouted ‘“‘Give us 
another.” 

They sang Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing. 


The door opened, and the butler stood 
there. He said, “‘The master wishes you 
to partake of refreshments.” . 

“We can’t go in,” whispered Ronnie. 
“They'll spot us.” ~ 

Lady: Babs pushed him in the back. 
“Shut up, Wonnie. Don’t spoil sport. 
What a glorwious wag. Come on, chaps.” 

“The carol singers,’ announced the 
butler, opening a door. 

They stood in the long room, lit only 
by the lights from a Christmas tree in one 
corner. A table ran down the center, cov- 
ered with mince pies and crackers and 
cakes and ale. For some time constraint 
reigned, punctuated by giggles; but pres- 
ently the underfootman took the situation 
in hand. 

““Give us a toon,” he said—‘“‘since you 
are here. And pray be seated.” 


FTER that they had refreshments. 
And now the fun waxed fast and furi- 
ous. They moved the table to one side and 
danced. In the middle of the first dance 
the door opened again, to admit Child. 
Dear Child—never had Jacqueline been 
less pleased to see him. He wore a blue 
diagonal suiting and a tie which Ronnie 
instantly recognized as his own. 

“’Ello every 
body,” said Child. 
It was clear 
from the begin- 
ning that he was 
going to be the life 
of the party. 

“iit lace, &- am,”’ 
said Child. ‘‘But 
with my job you never 

know where you are. 

And all my lot are dotty. 

Hello, who have we here?’”’ He advanced 
with a gallant air on Jacqueline. 

“Carol singers, Mr. Child—come down 
for refreshment,”’ said the underfootman. 

“Is that so! Come on and let’s have a 
dance.”” He seized her round the waist. 
“You got a cold job, haven’t you.” 

“That’s right.” 

“A nice girl like you didn’t ought to 
have a cold job like that.”’ 

“No, she didn’t,’ said Jacqueline. 
“Though your job must be cold-like— 
waiting around.” 

“Yes. No one considers the man at the 
wheel. And my old Fairey, she’s a whole 
hive of bees in her pocket too. Visits the 
poor, she does. While I ’ave to wait out- 
side in the rain. Life in fashionable Lon- 
don,” said Child—‘“‘you’ve no idea. It’s 
awful. No peace. Up till all hours, all of 
us. But maybe it will be better when 
we’ve married Jacqueline off.” 

Jacqueline blew her nose hastily and 
wondered how long they could keep from 
laughing. 

“Narsty cold, 
Child. 

The door opened and Tony came in. 
He was followed by two other young 
men—one languid, one robust. 

“T say, what a festive scene,”’ said the 
robust young man. “Now, Alice, are you 
going to dance with me?”’ He went off 
with the housemaid. Tony was dancing 
with Philippa. That was all right, be- 
cause they had never met. How thrilled 
Philippa would be if she knew! As it was, 
she looked rather frightened. 


’aven’t you?” asked 


LEC STAR had come down. He was 

sitting on a bench at the far end of 

the room, talking to his housekeeper. He 

bent slightly toward her, swinging his eye- 

glass on itsribbon. Just so had Jacqueline 

seen him a hundred times, talking to her 
mother. 

Ronnie, passing her, whispered, “‘Let’s 
get out of this while the going is good. I 
know Star will spot me—and besides, my 
mustache is coming unstuck.” 

Jacqueline, with winks and nods, began 
to collect the party. She felt a little 
panic-stricken herself. 

The trouble was she couldn’t find Phi- 
lippa. Philippa was nowhere to be seen. 
Neither was Tony. Jacqueline felt a 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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Take your first bite. | 3S 
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isn’t the crust short and 





tender? And the rich, 


luscious mince meat — 
Heinz Mince Meat — 


tasting of juicy apples hz 
We don’t wonder that most women 
have given up making their own mince 
1C4 | ee meat. For it does take such a lot of 

and plump faisins and ee od time and patience and skill. 
a We know. For our own mince meat, 
we go to extraordinary pains to find 
cuffrants ... of tender the ingredients that give us exactly the 
flavor and “mince-meatiness” we want. 
: “Four Crown” Valencia Raisins from 
. _ es Spain, Grecian Case Currants, candied 
little morsels of meat “sia oe Leghorn fruits—citron and lemon peel 
ge —juicy apples, prime beef... And— 
? | eee SS ee most important—to secure our spices 
—" of cand ied citro nD | 1A ; peg one to the very 
S Then the blending according to an 
exclusive Heinz recipe. And the ex- 
afl d I emon Pp cc ] ° ~ rd perience! For, after all, it is our 59 years 
: ee. of experience that has made the name 

Heinz mean Flavor. 

What a mince pie ar le 
Pp Another holiday suggestion—Heinz Fig 
Pudding made especially light; and Heinz 
oo “= . eae )=— Plum Pudding, as rich and plum-y as 
— eve ry de ] iciou S, ' —— S oq eZ = ; —-- wit you could ask for. We print the recipes 
: : ae ‘ : , dicen for delicious sauces right on the label. 
H. J. HEINZ CO. : PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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HEINZ FIG PUDDING 
HEINZ PLUM PUDDING 
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The Doll With a Soul 


HIS happy, smiling, dimpled baby radi- 

ates sunshine. It has an unbreakable 
bottle. Utters an adorable baby cry. It has 
rosy cheeks, a rosebud mouth and movable 
eyes that go to sleep. Dressed in fine or- 
gandie baby clothes trimmed with lace and 
ribbons, with “‘undies” to match and baby 
moccasins. Head and arms unbreakable 
composition. Durably constructed for long 
service. Priced from $2.50 up. HAPPY 
TOT has a whole family of grown-up sisters— 
lovable PETITE MAMMA DOLLS in all 
sizes, individually dressed, yet priced no 
higher than ordinary dolls. The PETITE 
trade mark is your guarantee of satisfaction. 
Insist on a genuine HAPPY TOT baby or 
PETITE DOLL. You can identify it by the 
tag. If you are unable to get it from your 
dealer WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG “J”. 


American Character Doll Co., Inc. 
20 East 17th Street, New York 
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You Buy *y 
Clean, Sweet Pecan 
Kernels 
and nothing else 





uy Gold Medal Shelled Pecans from 

your dealer in 2%-0z., 4-0z., or 

8-oz. cans, filled with fresh, sweet 

pecan kernels from the finest groves. 
You buy no waste—no shells, no dust, 
no imperfect nuts. Every piece is ready 
to be eaten, or to be used in making 
cakes, salads, candies, and dozens of 
other delicious, healthful dishes. 





If your dealer can't supply you, send us 
his name and 25c. We will mail you, 
postpaid, a regular 2% oz. can of these 
selected pecans and a booklet of delicious 
pecan recipes. 











SOUTHLAND PECAN COMPANY, Inc. 





Columbus, Georgia, U. S. A. 


GOLD MEDAL 
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PECANS 
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little anxious. Philippa was such a silly, 
so new to the game. She opened the door 
and went in search of her. 

Then suddenly Jacqueline heard a 
voice; heard Philippa, obviously fright- 
ened, saying ‘‘No. No. Don’t!” 

Tony was laughing. ‘Don’t be a little 
idiot. What’s wrong witha kiss? A pretty 
girl like you —— Come, now!” 

Then the silence was broken by a re- 
sounding slap; then came Tony’s voice: 
“You little cat! You shall pay for that. 
No, you don’t clear off.” 

Jacqueline opened the library door and 
went in. Tony stood in the center of the 
room, nursing a crimson cheek. Philippa 
was crying. 

“Come on,” said Jacqueline, taking 
Philippa’s hand; she could not trust her 
voice just then. 


HE would have hurried away, but Tony 

stood between them and the door. 
“No you don’t,” he said grimly. “‘I want 
to know a bit more about you and your 
real business. What was she doing up here 
in Mr. Star’s library?” 

“‘Oh!”’ moaned Philippa. ‘“‘ You know 
perfectly well you brought me.” 

‘**And in any case, you are both made 
up. I am not of the opinion you are carol 
singers at all. That trick has been tried 
before to get into a house.”’ He rang the 
bell. When the butler appeared he said, 
“‘Caperton, ask the master to come here.” 

Jacqueline’s heart beat in her throat. 
She thought, furious, ‘I shall have found 
what I wanted—not from Alec alone but 
from Tony also. The beast!” 

In silence they stood waiting, the three 
of them. Then the door opened again 
and Alec Star came in. He looked at each 
of them in turn. 

“Hello, Tony. What’s all this?” 

“TI don’t know, but I have my suspi- 
cions. I found this girl up here, and pres- 
ently t’other one comes up to join her. It 
looks jolly fishy.” 

Alec Star’s mouth closed grimly; his 
eyes were very gray atid cold. He turned 
to Tony. “All right. Go upstairs and 
leave this to me.’”’ He turned to Jacque- 
line. ‘‘ Will you ask the rest of your party 
to come into the hall, please?” 

At the door of the servants’ hall she 
met Child. He seized her round the waist. 

“You and me have got to see some 
more of each other, Liz.” 

She said, ‘‘Oh, we are sure to do that.” 

“‘Look, dearie, there’s a dance at my 
place of work tomorrow. You come along 
to that; I’ll see you get let in. The Fairey 
lets us ask our friends. What about it? 
999 Grosvenor Square.” 

She said, ‘‘I’ll be there for sure.” 

**Meet me under the mistletoe?”’ 

“That’s right.” 

“Give us a kiss now—for Christmas, 
Liz. Go on, be a good girl.” 

Half choked with laughter, Jacqueline 
turned and kissed him on the cheek. 

“Good girl,’”’ said Child, approving her 
with a little pat. ‘Good girl.” Full of 
beer and bonhomie, he let her go. 


OW they all stood in the hall. Philippa, 
tear-stained, was waiting for them 
there. Alec Star opened the door himself. 
“Good night,” he said, bowing. He 
might have been showing out Lady Fairey 
or the dear bishop. 

A dozen different feelings warred in Jac- 
queline’s heart. She thought, “After all, 
he is a darling. There is only one side to 
him. He is nice all the 
way through.” 

Now they stood to- 
gether on the frosty 
pavement, all the world 
iced white, like a bitth- 
day cake. Someone 
asked, ‘‘ What happened, 

Philippa?”’ 

“He said he was sure 
I didn’t mean to steal— 
that stealing was a mug’s 
game, in any case. He 
said Tony had made a 


mountain out of a molehill. And then he 
gave me this and said it was a Christmas 
present, to be divided among us. And 
that was all he said.” 

The chaps and chapesses gathered 
round, examining the five-pound note. 
Ronnie said, “‘ Well, I’m dashed. Jolly old 
Star—I’d never have believed that of 
Tony. Just shows how little we know of 
our near and dear.”’ 

“T took it because I didn’t know what 
else to do. Whatever am I going to do 
with it?” 


ACQUELINE laughed. She felt idiotic- 

ally happy, idiotically light-hearted. 
She said, “‘Give it to me. And look here, 
chaps. Not a word to a soul that it was us. 
It would make life too difficult all around.”’ 

“That footman!” Babs was saying. 
“‘Darling, there aren’t any young men in 
our class with his spirit. I declare ——” 

Jacqueline went back to Star’s house 
alone. She waited for him in the library; 
he was a little surprised to see her again. 
She handed him the five-pound note. 

“T brought it back,” she said, ‘‘ because 
we are frauds. I would like you to send it 
to mother’s hospital, if you will.” 

He stared at her, astonished. She pulled 
off her patch and the awful red wig and 
stood before him, herself, in Celestine’s 
black costume. 

“Jacqueline! What on earth have you 
been doing?’”’ 

“Seeing life, dear. Studying human 
nature. Oh, Alec, learning things!” 

He said, ‘‘The others —— Of course! 
Ronnie and Babs! And the little girl?” 

““My cousin, Philippa. She arrived to- 
day, just for the night. Imagine your not 
knowing us!”’ 

“Mad children! I don’t care to think of 
you running these risks. You see the sort 
of thing that may happen. And I can’t 
see what on earth you expect to learn.”’ 

“All sorts of things, Alec. You’ve no 
idea. That one simply must marry a gen- 
tleman because you can rely on them in 
an emergency. And that Eton and Ox- 
ford have nothing at all to do with it. Oh, 
don’t you see what I am trying to say.” 

He said, ‘‘ Jacqueline, you can’t be 
I don’t believe it.” 

“Oh, do try to believe it, or you will 
ruin my Christmas.” 

“You mean it? You really mean that 
you —that I . 

“That we,’’ she corrected him. 

“That we!”’ he said and took her in his 
arms and kissed her. 

She whispered later, “‘Don’t tell Tony 
it was us—ever. It would make life too 
complicated. He mustn’t ever know.” 


T WAS Boxing Night; the servants’ ball 

was in full swing. Jacqueline was a lit- 
tle late for it because she had to go up- 
stairs and talk to Tony. 

He said, ‘‘I really can’t understand it, 
Jacqueline. You were practically engaged 
to me, and the whole place knew it; yet 
you go and give your engagement to some- 
one else without telling me anything 
about it. I don’t call that cricket.” 

““Tony, what is wrong with your face?’”’ 

“Wind caught it out motoring,’ he 
said shortly. ‘‘But never mind my face. 
What explanation have you for this 
strange affair?”’ 

She said ‘‘None, Tony. Except that all 
of a sudden I knew my own mind.” 

He went away, saying he had been very 
badly treated. Jacqueline went down to 
the servants’ ball. Her mother was danc- 
ing regally with the butler. Babs had got 

off with the second foot- 
man. 
Child wandered about 
. rather sadly. Child 
seetned to be looking for 
somebody. Jacqueline 
came on him just under 
the mistletoe. She 
smiled at him and said, 
“Good evening, Child.” 
“Good evening, Miss 
Fairey,’’ said Child 
bleakly—and passed her 
by. Dear Child! 
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Parchment 


cooking 


gives delightful 
results / 


TAPAR cookery parchment offers you a 
delightful; easy way to excel in cooking in- 
stantly. Just wrap your meat, fish, or vege- 

tables in its clean white folds . . . and cook as 
usual. © juices escape. the natural, 
mouthwatering flavors are kept inside. 

There is no “stunt” to PATAPAR cooking; no 
expensive equipment; everybody can use it. 


Th k 
Patapar Parenneent 
CAN BE User oyER AND Over aca™ 


PATAPAR is made by a unique process. There is 
nothing like it on the market. You can soak it, boil it, 
even use it for a wash rag. It will remain unchanged, 
water proof, grease proof, odorless and tasteless. 


Many folks are using it to wrap their moist foods, 
keeping them fresh and pure in the ice box. 


Be sure to ask for it by name .. . Patapar cookery 
parchment. Comes ten large sheets to the envelope. 
Price 35c per envelope (40c west of Denver). 

You can get PATAPAR at leading department, 
meat, and grocery stores. If your dealer cannot yet 
supply you, write direct. 


Recipe Booklef- FY CEC! 


The Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Original Makers of Genuine Vegetable Parchment 
Patapar Division, Passaic, N. J. L.J. 128 
Please send the PATAPAR Recipe Booklet—Free! 
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HN? your moth worries. Use 
4 Fly-Tox. Be contented, certain, 
sure that moths are not feasting on the 
clothes you stored away. Use Fly-Tox. 
Protect your garments. Spray woolens, 
felt, feathers, furs, carpets, upholstery. 
Fly-Tox kills moths. Make safety 
sure. Spray closets, chests, boxes. 





Fly-Tox is the scientific insecticide 
developed at Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research by Rex 
Fellowship. 
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PYREX DISHES 
\ for all your regular 


aking. , : 


f) 











TEN PIECES La 


This $5.15 group comprises a casserole, round, square or oval with cover; a loaf pan, utility dish or biscuit pan; a pie 


plate and six custard cups. All may be had in larger or smaller sizes at varying prices. This set—enough Pyrex dishes 
for all your everyday baking—comes attractively boxed for a Christmas gift 


ASSEROLE, utility dish, bread pan, pie 

plate, six custard cups . . . what scores of 
things you can do with them! In each and every 
one of them what almost countless varieties of 
recipes you can prepare! 


And you can get these 10 versatile pieces— 
enough Pyrex ware for all your ordinary baking 
and serving—for only $5.15! 


Why put up with the uncertainties of baking 


in metal—the labor of scouring sinkfuls of black- 
ened pots and pans? Pyrex dishes bake so much 
more reliably, are so much easier to care for, so 
much better looking than any metal utensils. 


You’ll never go back to the older style of 
baking ware when you’ve once tried Pyrex 
dishes. And here’s your Pyrex equipment—it 
costs but $5.15! 


Pyrex Ovenware Bakes So Much Better 


Pyrex ovenware bakes so much better than metal 
utensils. It stores up the oven heat in itself— 
then gives it out steadily, thoroughly, till every 


Handsome metal mountings are ready now for 
all the most popular Pyrex dishes. Ask your 
dealer to show you the various designs available 
for casserole and pie plate. An attractive pierced 
Sloral pattern is illustrated (LEFT) 


particle of food is evenly baked, clear through. 


And of course Pyrex baking dishes are also 
serving dishes. They hold heat—keeping every- 
thing piping hot for second helpings, till the last 


delicious spoonful is gone. 


You can wash your Pyrex dishes right with 
your china. They are so good-looking that you 
will want to place them beside the china on your 
shelves. 


Pyrex Ware Lasts for Years 


Pyrex ware, housewives tell us, lasts for years. 
It never crackles or crazes. It does not hold 
odors. It never discolors food. 


No wonder that more and more women every 
year are doing their baking in Pyrex ovenware! 
It’s the modern baking ware for modern baking. 


If your kitchen isn’t already equipped with 
Pyrex dishes, take this $5.15 dealer 


larger or smaller sizes . . . as well as other Pyrex ) 
ware for additional baking and serving. (This 
$5.15 set may be had in an attractive gift box.) 


All these Pyrex dishes for $5.15 


Covered casserole, No. 623 round, or 
No. 653 square, or No. 633 oval, or i 
TNO. GAG BRGUOW <7 oc5 oss 0:5 sates tis $1.75. alae 


ake 






Utilicy Dish, Nos23h* siscosc<chiere oleae 1.00 

WiC ACR SINO{ GOO. 5 6.6 5.0. 0:5:d sin s'aislo <p oes go —_ 
Paahirans NO Nala oo p:5 oh50 cee uanee .90 rd dist 
Six custard cups, No. 410, 3-0z. size.... .60 Pyrex Nursing Bot- 





This economical baking equipment. .... $5-15  tles at all drug stores. 
*Medium size Narrow neck or wide 
Allprices slightly higherintheWestandCanada mouth—8-ounce size 
Guarantee —Any PYREX dish or part which breaks 
from oven heat within two years from date of purchase 
may be replaced by any PYREX dealer in exchange 
for the broken pieces. 

“PYREX” (trade-mark registered U. S. Patent 
Office) ovenware made by Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, New York. 


list to your department or hardware Send 4c for this sample Pyrex Custard Cup 


store today. You will find this 1o- 
piece outfit in the sizes indicated or in 









Send today. This coupon . 
with gc in stamps entitles 
you to a sample custard 
cup of Pyrex ovenware— 
only one cup to a family. 
Coupon is good only in 
U. S. and Canada. 
Please print name 


This Coupon not good unless it reaches us by Dec. 31, 1928 
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MORNING GLASS WORKS, Dept. B-6 
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will give 
<a dinners— 


always of great concern to thoughtful house- 
wives—are never more important than when 
they express the hospitality of the holidays. 
Women who have the happy faculty of put- 
ting irresistible appeal into every meal will 
usually admit that the proper and plentiful use 
of ice plays no small part in building the rep- 
utation of the popular hostess. Both before and 
after delicious dishes are created, foods need 
the wholesome, freshening effect of air that 
circulates over ice in a good ice box. 


Table Ice, Too, Makes a Difference 
The generous supply of ice, al- 
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Ice-Freshened Air 
is Constantly Purified 


Within a well-made ice box, ice keeps the air 
in a constant cycle of self-purifying movement. 
The air, chilled by its contact with the ice, drops 
to the lowest level, and then rises through the 
food compartments, carrying with it the excess 
heat, moisture and whatever impurities and 
odors the food gives off. These are absorbed by 
the film of moisture on the ice cake, seep down 
in meltage through the outlet, and out they go! 

This constant ice-chilled circulation keeps 
the air at its best, gets rid of impurities and 
odors—every minute of every 





ways available for table use, 
where there’s a well-filled ice 
box in the home, keeps butter, 
olives, radishes, celery, oysters, 
fruits and liquids most tantaliz- 
ingly appetizing as long as they 
are on the table. The experi- 
enced hostess always insists up- 
on having plenty of ice at the 
table for all meals. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE 


day in the year. It takes ice to 
do this so completely. 

To keep food fresh, sweet and 
wholesome, and to protect its 
priceless flavor, requires more 

than keeping it in cold, pure air. 
Ice produces a temperature cold 


enough to keep foods fresh; dry 





INDUSTRIES 
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hened foods 


a NEW ZEST to your holiday dinners 


enough to prevent mold; moist enough to retard 
the drying out of meat, cheese, butter, vegeta- 
bles or fruit. Ice thus preserves the savory 
juices, the delicate flavors of food. 


A Present for the 
Whole Family to Enjoy 


You can give your family a present this Christ- 
mas that all of you will enjoy at every meal for 
years to come. Whether the gift is a good new 
ice box, or a resolution to keep a good old re- 
frigerator well iced the year round, the cost will 
be surprisingly little for the benefits you gain. 
Be sure your new ice box is correctly pro- 
portioned for ice and food space, designed for 
free circulation of air, tightly constructed and 
well insulated. Also investigate the advantages 
of outside icing, water cooler, and other desir- 
able features of latest style ice boxes. Your ice 
company will be glad to advise you regarding 
the ice box best suited to your requirements 
and the low cost of year-round ice service. 


| IS COUPON’ 

m@ National Association of Ice Industries,*5) 
& 163 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. a 
'@ Please send booklets, “Why We Refrig- y 

aw erate Foods,” and “The Romance of Ice.” $ 
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inspiration of crescent-shaped beach and high cliffs, shell- 
torn and gas-blinded men were sent to be rebuilt for return 
to the firing line. 

Base Hospital No. 5, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, was also quar- 
tered in a casino standing close to the sands at the foot of 
the cliff on which lay the ruins of the Roman Tour d’Odre. 
This gambling place, which had been second only to Monte 
Carlo, housed about 700 patients. The big baccarat room, 
where men and women had courted excitement in peace- 
times, held 125 beds. The concert hall and the café were 
hospital wards. 

Rose K. Butler, chief nurse of Base No. 5, describes 
crowded Boulogne during the war days. The old town, with 
its thirteenth-century wall almost intact, surrounded by the 
sea, the cliffs, the dunes and valleys, had a prewar popula- 
tion of about 50,000. In 1917 it had nearly 150,000. The 
chief port of the British in Northern France, through it 
streamed lines of troops and men returning from leave. 
From here those starting on leave sailed across the Channel 
to the English shore, clearly visible on a fine day. 

The streets were alive 
with Belgians, French, 
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stages of decay. There were iron beds with camels’ humps, 
and others even less pretentious, made of planks laid on 
trestles and covered with mattresses; battered and rusty 
old tin basins; a shortage of everything. Candles were the 
only lights, except a few oil lamps whose wicks could be 
turned neither up nor down. 

The water supply was totally inadequate. Each morning 
water was hauled in a cart from the taps at the hospital gate. 
All spare utensils and bathtubs were filled. 

Yet in this place the seven nurses cared for from 500 to 
700 patients until on February fourteenth eight more women 
came from Base 8 at Savenay. 

Just to be dry in many parts of France that winter was 
luxury. Their Colonial grandmothers never worked more 
strenuously or under greater hardships than some of these 

daughters of America la- 
bored to establish hospi- 





British and, even in 1917, 
numbers of Americans. 


tals that were to take the 
place of homes for 





There were French sail- 
ors in their picturesque 
uniforms, fishermen, 
barefoot women, mussel 
gatherers, peasants in old 
native costumes, Chinese 
laborers with their 
“Tommy” sergeant, East 
Indians in enormous tur- 
bans, German prison 
gangs, English, Canadian 
and Australian nursing sis- 
ters, Waacs—uniforms of 
armies everywhere along 
the docks and the narrow 
streets of this busiest of 
towns. 

Base Hospital No. 21 
was located on the race 
track four miles from the 
city of Rouen. This unit 
had been mobilized from 
Washington University 








wounded boys who were 
to come to them after the 
great battles of 1918. 

More than thirty build- 
ings of brick and stucco, 
intended for an insane 
asylum but unfinished at 
the outbreak of the War, 
housed Base Hospital No. 
9, New York Hospital 
Unit, at Chateauroux, and 
the nurses knew compara- 
tive comfort in the two 
buildings selected for dor- 
mitories in the fall of 1917. 

Base 24, from New Or- 
leans, added in March, 
1918, to the forces of the 
Yale Unit in Limoges, was 
located in a Haviland 
china factory. Three 
stone buildings made ex- 
cellent wards. 








Medical School, St. Louis, 
and had taken over Gen- 





At Contrexéville, where 





eral Hospital No. 12 from 
the British. During the 
influx of patients in the 
spring of 1918, walking 
cases slept on the benches in the race-track grand stand. 

Base No. 17, from the Harper Hospital, Detroit, had for 
its main building the school of St. Ignate at Dijon. The 
beautiful buildings and grounds of Mongazon, a boys’ school, 
were given over to Base 27 at Angers. The Pittsburgh Unit 
will always remember the place for its camellias and roses. 
On Christmas Day, 1917, the inner court of the old building 
was decorated with camellia trees ten feet high. Base 27 
equipped these beautiful old structures and the American 
barracks around them to care for 5000 patients. In Blois a 
college and two convents housed Base 47 when that unit 
from San Francisco first arrived in France. 


With Base 00 at Neufchateau 


FOR one hospital, at least, the buildings of an old war were 
available. No peaceful scholastic atmosphere was changed 
for Base Hospital No. 66 at Neufchateau. Before the World 
War the buildings used by this unit had been French bar- 
racks. They were built originally by the Germans after the 
War of 1870, when Neufchateau, one of the border towns, 
was held by the Germans until the French indemnity should 
be paid in full. In 1917 this same town was the American 
headquarters of the Advance Section, Service of Supply. 
Then the old barracks became an American Army Hospital. 

The first seven nurses arrived at Neufchateau on Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. Esther V. Hasson, who had crossed in June, 
pk , and served at Dannes-Camiers and Neuilly, was one 
of them. 


“ 


The station and platform were packed with troops, but 
there was no one to meet us,”’ she says. ‘‘ We learned later that 
the telegram sent to announce our arrival did not come until 
two days after we had been there. The R. T. O.’s phone mes- 
Sage brought the commanding officer of the hospital with a 
Couple of ambulances. His cordial welcome made up for every- 
thing. The soldier cooks gave us such a supper as we did not 
dream could exist in all France. And never again in France 
did I sit down to one like it. The adjutant and several of the 
Medical officers came in to meet us. We were tired and ready 
to adjourn to our quarters, but it seemed impossible to get out 
of the dining room. We learned later that we were detained 
to give the noncoms time to vacate rooms for us.” 


For six months Base 66 had to depend almost entirely 
upon the old French furnishings. Everything was in the last 


CHEERING A SOLDIER AT AN AMERICAN 
HOSPITAL IN PARIS 





Base 32, from Indianapo- 
lis, arrived the day after 
Christmas, 1917, there 
were famous mineral 
springs. The waters of 
Pavilion Spring had been prescribed for King Stanislaus of 
Poland. However, the ‘‘tin-cup bath” was all the nurses 
from Indiana had until the Red Cross rented the complete 
bathhouse with its hundreds of tubs. Florence J. Martin, 
chief nurse of No. 32, tells of the dazed-looking, slightly 
wounded doughboys lined up to await their turn for the 
warm, refreshing water. 

Another famous health resort, Chatel-Guyon, in South- 
Central France, received the University of Pennsylvania 
Unit, U. S. Army Base Hospital No. 20, in its summer 
hotels. The thirty-three mineral springs at this place 
yielded daily 1,200,000 gallons of water. 

Elsewhere in France water was not plentiful. Mary L. 
Francis, chief nurse of Base No. 15, assigned to a large 
French hospital at Chaumont, said, “‘ Although it rained 300 
days out of 365 the supply of water was always scant.’’ De- 
scribing the day of their arrival, she wrote: “Of course our 
first idea was to wash. The French stood by and observed, 
but when they could stand it no longer they turned off all 
the water supply, and 
those poor souls who 
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” 


ages.”” But the bathhouse outside the main building con- 
tained twenty very ornate tubs, and hot baths were availa- 
ble—until the quartermaster had the soft coal dumped in 
front of the bathhouse door. After that it did little good 
to scrub oneself and then climb over a pile of soft coal. 
Twenty-one nurses lived here in a small dormitory with one 
gas jet in the center. That one jet did the cooking, warmed 
the dormitory and heated the water for bath and laundry. 

Lack of heat, light and water and the great labor of clean- 
ing dilapidated French buildings furnished the initial tests of 
the caliber of women from the country where modern plumb- 
ing, heating and janitor service were obtainable. The sum- 
mer hotels at Chatel-Guyon taken over by Base No. 20 
were far from comfortable, though they had pleasant names. 
The H6tel du Parc was selected as the chief surgical building 
because it had a bed capacity of 375. The hotels Splendid 
et Nouvel, Castel Regina, and a number of others were used 
as hospitals. Lighting, plumbing, heating and limited equip- 
ment made life hard for the twenty nurses. How they 
worked to clean these hotels previously occupied by 800 sick 
Algerian soldiers! —The women scrubbed the floors with no 
thought of hands or knees. They washed the walls and even 
the ceilings. 

Such experiences were the rule, not the exception. And 
without the hard labor of those first contingents who went 
over in 1917 the great work of 1918 would have been im- 
possible. 

Most of the nurses of Base 36, which arrived in Vittel in 
the middle of November, 1917, were placed in the Hétel des 
Sports. This hotel had been used in peacetime as quarters 
for the chauffeurs and servants of visitors to the city. There 
were forty-five nurses, placed two to each tiny room. The 
beds had been received from a French hospital. Much of 
the linen was soiled, and many of the blankets bloodstained. 
It was so cold that the American women walked out-of- 
doors or went to bed to keep warm. These nyrses put in 
readiness for patients five other big hotels. 


Gearing the War Machine 


fhe U. S. Base Hospital No. 18, organized at Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, landed with the First Division of Amer- 
ican troops at St.-Nazaire on June 28, 1917. When they first 
arrived in Bazoilles they were told grim tales of patients who 
had been frozen to death in their beds the winter before. 
There came a time when the nurses began to believe it on 
those days when they had to leave duty and go to relieve 
their numbed feet by sitting with them in ice water. 

At the end of November, 1917, there were 600 nurses in 
service with the A. E. F. About the same number of Amer- 
ican nurses were in the six hospitals that had been assigned 
to the British Expeditionary Forces. 

These women, who had crossed the Atlantic in the summer 
and fall of 1917 with the embryonic A. E. F., took care of a 
few contagious diseases, but the greater part of their first 
months’ activity was spent in setting up wards and making 
dressings. The Army Nurse Corps did not mean then what 
it grew to mean within the next year. 

The Allies were preoccupied with getting troops and sup- 
plies across the submarine-haunted ocean. On December 31, 
1917, there were 176,665 American troops in France, and 
but one division had appeared on the Front. Allied re- 
sources in man power were low, and submarines had accom- 
plished the destruction of millions of tons of Allied shipping. 
The complete elimination of Russia was foreseen, and the 
probability of having practically the whole military strength 
of the Central Powers to meet in the spring of 1918 put em- 
phasis on getting more combat troops and training and hard- 
ening them for the trenches. 

Hospital units that came over in the early summer of 1918 
found all France crowded and anxious. The personnel of 





were well lathered had 
to go without their 





showers.” 

Base 41, from the 
University of Virginia, 
was housed in the 
Maison d’Education 
de la Légion d’Hon- 
neur, at Saint-Denis, 
near Paris, a place 
described by one of 
the nurses as “‘stone 
buildings reeking with 
history and the dirt of 
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The strong, graceful lines, 
perfectly balanced forms and 
refined decorations, charac- 
teristic of the stimulating 
Louis Seize period of French 
art, are engagingly revived in 
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OU sense it instantly —in the smooth flow 
of lines into forms of loveliness and distinc- 
tion, in the wisely restrained use of ornament — 
that intelligent, gifted touch of the artist which 
distinguishes Universat Urn Setsas the consum- 
mation of creative art in Electric Table Service. 
































Yet beauty is not all that makes a UNIVERSAL 
Urn Set become priceless in your possession. 
You will treasure it for the charming way it 
assists you in assuming the role of hostess—for 
the delectable, stimulating beverage it aromati- 
cally brews every day without effort, without 
fail—for the exhilarant feeling of assurance it 
brings you in knowing that your Coffee Service 
is correct in every detail, is worthy of the 
admiration of your friends, is as nearly perfect 
as man can make it. 
























































In almost every worthwhile store you will find a 
pleasing variety of UNIVERSAL Urn Sets from 
which to make a discriminating choice. 










































































these later units became at once little 
parts of a great war machine running at 
full speed. Hundreds of fresh troops were 
being pressed into this machine. The 
nurses realized it as soon as they landed 
in France. Stella Matthews, chief nurse 
of Base No. 22, from Milwaukee, describes 
the train trip from Le Havre to Bordeaux 
in June, 1918. 


We stopped at every side station to let 
troop trains pass. They were loaded for the 
most part with our own American soldiers. 


These just-arrived nurses were soon to 
see the terrible grist that came from the 
war machine. The unit was broken up at 
once and sent in detached groups to dif- 
ferent places for various kinds of duty. 
Fourteen of them at Beau Desert helped 
to complete buildings and get them in 
order for patients. Before two wards 
were ready an order came for ten nurses 
out of the fourteen. Accordingly ten 
went to an evacuation hospital. The next 
day notice came to the remaining four to 
be ready to receive 200 patients at once. 
With no wards entirely complete the four 
nurses thought it an impossible thing to 
do, but by evening they were ready to 
take care of fifty; and the next day they 
received the remaining 150 wounded men. 


Enemy Air Raids 


VERY nurse tells the same stories of 

the constant stream of patients arriv- 
ing and departing from the beginning of 
March, 1918, until the end of the war. 
Mrs. Harris, of Base No. 36, tells of the 
arrival of six hospital trains of wounded 
within twenty-four hours. Some of the 
nurses worked fifty hours without sleep to 
dress these hundreds of wounds and get 
the men fed. 

Base Hospital No. 64 took gassed pa- 
tients. The nurses worked unceasingly 
trying to save eyes and relieve blistered 
bodies. 

Base No. 14, from Chicago hospitals, 
arrived at Mars-sur-Allier August 16, 
1918. Their hospital was not completed, 
but Bases 48 and 68 needed them; and 
after five nights of travel across England, 
the Channel and France the nurses from 
Chicago went on duty at once. 

Josephine E. Heffernan, chief nurse of 
Base Hospital No. 59, tells of the duty 
they had the very next morning after 
their arrival at Rimaucourt on Septem- 
ber 27, 1918: 


How could I cover the duty in three hos- 
pitals with only thirty-six nurses? We ac- 
complished it. Those nurses worked like 
Trojans. Convoys came and convoys went. 
We kept on. When a convoy came the pro- 
gram was hot coffee, warm blankets and bed. 
We stayed up during the nights to make 
dressings and to sterilize. The patients who 
were able helped also. We always had a 
lunch for those who worked at night. The 
Twenty-sixth Division had office head- 
quarters in the village. They were helpful 
too, during the tedious nights. They played 
their talking machines, and telephone re- 
ceivers were left down. The work went 
faster and better with this slight entertain- 
ment. We had to be careful of lights because 
of the air raids. 


Air raids were part of the nights. 

“Lights out!” 

“To the cellar!” 

These were the orders heard in the hos- 
pital when the alert sounded and French 
Archies boomed a warning of enemy air- 
men overhead. 

Nurses not on duty awoke as the guns 
in various quarters joined in the barrage. 
Searchlights wove beams across the sky. 
Machine guns and bursting bombs and 
whirring airplane motors tore at the 
nerves of doctors and nurses and patients. 
They remembered other raids and those 
of their numbers who had been killed and 
wounded. 

The costume parade to the cellar began. 
One lieutenant wore a heavy bathrobe 
and rubber boots. He always wore the 
rubber boots. 

‘“Well, we might as well have a good 
time down here,” said one of the corps 
men, a junior from the University of 





ies 


Virginia. “‘No use wasting all this time 
sitting around down here in the dark.” 

After that the boys brought their man- 
dolins and guitars. While men in the 
night sky were dropping missiles of de- 
struction upon them the boys and doctors 
and nurses who were not on night duty 
huddled in the damp cellar, singing. y 

They knew fear. One nurse says now 
that after the passing of this decade her 
chief emotional memory is of that constant 
grip of fear. For many months in France 
she slept every night with her steel helmet 
over the side of her head. 

The three women of the Army Nurse 
Corps who were wounded in action were 
all victims of air raids, as was also the one 
American Red Cross nurse who was 
wounded while assigned to military sery- 
ice. Josephine Kennedy made a few 
entries in her diary at Toul that suggest 
the frequency of raids over that hospital: 


August 25, 1918. 
A peaceful night last night. Fritzie came 
over, but we saw him first, so he went home 
with all his toys. 


September 4, 1918. 

Permission to take the trip to Nancy yes- 
terday afternoon—some real excitement. We 
were to take the eight o’clock train back, as 
bombing usually starts about nine every 
night. We started to the station early, but 
it was dark. No lights anywhere. Stum- 
bling through the station to the gates, we 
were informed that there would be no more 
trains until morning. We tried to make the 
man in charge understand how necessary it 
was for us to return to Toul. He finally de- 
cided that we might board a French troop 
train that would be passing in about fifteen 
minutes. 

We stood in the station counting the min- 
utes, wondering whether Fritzie or the train 
would arrive first. The train beat the bomb- 
ers by about a minute. 

As we dashed down the length of that 
train, looking for an empty compartment, 
the siren blew. We knew that if we did not 
find a place at once the train would leave us. 
We climbed into a box car. As we huddled 
together on the floor the first bomb dropped 
in the rear of us. Our train went out of the 
station in double-quick time. Another bomb 
dropped but failed to do any damage. 

By this time the searchlights and anti- 
aircraft guns were having a Fourth of July 
celebration. We were congratulating our- 
selves on our narrow escape when all at once 
the searchlight centered right over our heads. 
We awoke to the realization that Fritzie was 
still after us. Instead of stopping at the next 
station we shot by it. We stood in the door 
of the box car looking up into a sky lighted 
by dozens of searchlights while guns roared 
all around. 

Fritzie was finally driven off and when we 
came into Toul all was quiet. The stars 
shone as peacefully as if they had not just 
seen Hades being raised just under them. 


Base Hospital No. 45, from Richmond, 
Virginia, arrived at this same bomb target 
of Toul on August 21, 1918, just in time 
for an air raid. On September twelfth 
the St.-Mihiel drive began. Twenty-five 
nurses were detached at once for duty in 
other hospitals. Six of the new arrivals 
were dispatched with operating teams to 
follow the big drive. 


Improvised Equipment 


HE chief nurse wrote that when they 

first arrived they wondered how they 
were going to manage a_ thousand-bed 
hospital with only a hundred nurses. 
They found that they were expected to 
run a hospital of twice that capacity, with 
less than seventy nurses to stretch over 
day and night service, operating-room 
force and administration work. Hard 
work it would have been even with facili- 
ties. There was no running water. The 
nurses had to carry water from the kitch- 
ens, which were in separate buildings, and 
up two and three flights of stairs. Not 
only the effort involved but the precious 
time consumed was tragic. The corps 
boys, who all helped in every way when 
they possibly could, were too few in num- 
bers and too busy carrying the never- 
ending litter patients. 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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WHENEVER THEY CRAVE A SWEET, OR YOU DO—NECTARS JUST AS THEY COME FROM THE CARTON! 


N many homes it’s a custom now, 
wherever they know how good 
Nectars really are—these plump, 
amber morsels that glisten as grapes 
do on the vine. Fragrant of the 
vineyard. And tasting like the seed- 
less grapes themselves when, full 
ripe in the sun, their juice is turned 
to a jell. 


Actually grape-like, these Sun- 
Maid Nectars. So when your men- 
folk crave a sweet, or you do, you 
have it now in a healthful food! 





Yet Nectars are so inexpensive 
you can use them in all your cook- 
ing in place of seedless raisins. That, 
of course, would occur to you. 

But tonight, tonight let the 
family eat Nectars just as they 
You will 
have started a happy custom at 
your house. 


come from the carton. 


Sun-Ma1p Raisin GROWERS OF 
CaLirornia. 777 Producers also of 
Sun-Maid Puffed, the only seeded 


raisins that aren’t sticky. 
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Patented Knit Copper 
Sponge Ball quickly 
cleans pots and pans 


Instantly leaves 
a trail of 
spotless cleanliness 


Scours pots and pans bright 
and clean as a new dime 
faster than you would think 
possible, Saves time, labor, 
soap and cleaners. Can’t 
rust or splinter. Usable to 
the last shred. 


Made by 
METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION 
Orange, N. J. 


10c at Wool- 
worth’s, Kres- 
ge’s, Kress’, 
McCrory’s, or 
other 5 and 
10’s; Depart- 
ment, Hard- 
ware and Gro- 
cery Stores. 





























HE best Christmas dinner you 
can give your dog is Ken-L- 


Ration, the only perfectly balanced ration of 
pure meat, cereals and cod-liver oil. Its qual- 
ity has made it famous. Sold in cans at all 
dealers’. For your dog's sake, refuse imita- 


tions. Sample mailed free. 
CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
82 Peoples Ave. Rockford, Illinois 


KEN-]- RATION ‘ 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 


Keep ferns lovely all 
; ow 
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y Use Plantabbs. Amazing new 
<«v~i discovery! Small, white, odorless 
0 tablets more powerful than finest 
fertilizer or manure. One tablet 
to pot each week makes ferns, 
No Plantabbs 8eraniums, begonias, all potted 
plants grow like magic. 








FREE BOOK—32 pages, in- 4 f 
teresting, highly illustrated, ‘wi tute 
tells how to raise and care i ieee 


for all potted plants, FREE pe. 
with order. Large package eS 
Plantabbs, full winter supply, 
$1.00 postpaid. Guaranteed to . 
improve your plants or money 
returned. 


PLANT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 


109 Fulton Bldg., 
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The lack of equipment was acute. The 
chief nurse asked one of the nurses what 
she had and received this answer: “‘I have 
192 patients, 2 basins, 2 thermometers 
and 30 mess kits.”” Later the equipment 
came for this hospital, and after the Armi- 
stice the unit became well systematized. 

Doctors and nurses who had been used 
to the best of equipment in the States im- 
provised the necessary things in France 
with positive genius. Base No. 49, in 
Allerey, had an incubator in the laboratory 
constructed from a packing box lined 
with tin and with a layer of brick in the 
bottom. It was heated by a lamp con- 
trolled by a homemade thermostat. 

The work of taking wound cultures was 
at times hard. The patience of the boys 
with infected wounds was, in the nurses’ 
opinions, truly marvelous. 

At Contrexéville, during the difficult 
days the corps men of Base 32 accom- 
plished the sterilization of surgery linen 
in the big kitchen range of the Hétel Cos- 
mopolitain. Miss Martin wrote: 

It is needless to say that the first lap- 
arotomy bundle was burned to a crisp and 
the second presented such a scorched ap- 
pearance that we had no reason to doubt its 
sterility. 

After long hours of duty the nurses 
mended and made dressings. They spent 
most of their earnings for cigarettes and 
chocolates for the wounded soldiers and 
loaned all they could to the convalescents. 
The women were paid sixty dollars a 
month. 

Cecilia Brennan, chief nurse of Base 
No. 67, at Mesves, writes of her untiring 
nurses. Many cold nights she made 
rounds insisting that the nurses go to bed. 

“Just one or two more patients to be 
made comfortable and then I am going,” 
was the answer of women who had been 
on duty from sixteen to eighteen hours. 

“Never did I hear a nurse complain of 
having too much to do,” says Miss Bren- 
nan. “Never did I hear a patient com- 
plain of being neglected. Only when the 
hospitals were vacated and time began to 
hang heavily did the nurses think of re- 
questing anything for themselves.”’ 

Col. Sanford Wadhams reported to the 
surgeon-general that ‘‘the Army and the 
people will never be able to realize the debt 
of gratitude which they owe to the per- 
sonnel of these units. Surgeons and nurses 
literally dropped at the operating tables 
from fatigue.’’ Recreation at an isolated 
base in France was not possible. Rest in 
crowded, unlighted quarters under fre- 
quent bombing was not rehabilitating. 


Never Enough Nurses 


HE general shortage of nurses con- 

tinued throughout the remaining days 
of the war. In June, July and August 
of 1918, 870,988 more American soldiers 
were landed in France. Lack of nurses 
began to be a source of increasing concern. 
The ratio between nurses and patients 
had been theoretically estimated in 1917 
by the War Department as ten beds to a 
nurse. On one peak day the New York 
Postgraduate Unit of Base No. 8, at 
Savenay, had 5010 patients in the hos- 
pital and only eighty-four nurses—a ratio 
of 59.5 patients to each nurse. 

Anne E. Radford, chief nurse of Beau 
Desert Hospital Center, wrote that at the 
period of the greatest stress 150 nurses 
cared for over 9000 patients and that the 
quality of work remained undiminished. 

Every nurse found herself doing just 
what was necessary to save lives. She 
felt that every hour she slept was murder. 
Yet her chief nurse drove her to bed, for 
without proper rest the women could but 
join the list of war casualties. The sad- 
dest day described in one hospital was the 
one when a nurse who had worked until 
her vitality could not resist an illness of 
two days was buried with military honors 
in the quiet golden glow of an autumn 
sunset. The number of Army nurses who 
died during the participation of the 
United States in the war was 268. 


This tragic need for nurses made espe- 
cially sad the stories of those units ordered 
into the war scene late. Base Hospital 
No. 55 arrived in France in September, 
1918, and never functioned as a surgical 
unit. The ranks were broken by influenza 
attacks which caused many of the nurses 
to be left in hospitals along the line of the 
wanderings of this group. After finding 
that the hospital to which they were first 
assigned at Mesves had been taken over 
by another base and having again the 
same experience at Toul, empty barracks 
on the opposite side of the river from Toul 
were given to the men of the unit for 
preparation. Picked surgeons from Amer- 
ica set to work on September twenty- 
eighth to equip these barracks and in six 
days reported their hospital ready for 
patients. 


Counting the @ost 


IKE some great, cruel game the war busi- 
ness went on. Men mingled in blind- 
ing fire and gas. And after the battles all 
that was alive of the pawns that had fallen 
was shipped in bloody bulk back to base to 
be mended. The men who could not be re- 
turned to the lines were moved from the 
base as soon as possible and back out of 
the arena. One of the nurses of Base 27 
thus describes the D trains: 


All the men in D class are those who will 
not be able to return to service under two 
months, and those who are sure to “go 
west”’ before long. 

One evening I climbed aboard one of the 
D trains while the boys were loading it with 
the helpless men. The tender way they 
handle the stretchers, fitting them into their 
places without jar, is wonderful. The way 
some of those big husky fellows can be deft 
and gentle isa marvel. Some of the D’s were 
so happy to be going home. They laughed 
and joked and boosted up some other 
“bird,” as they lovingly call each other. 

Then the hopeless cases—bright and smil- 
ing. I found I could not stand the sight of 
them clutching their little Red Cross bags, 
in which they had all their precious belong- 
ings; I was afraid I would disgrace myself 
by bursting into tears before all my soldiers. 


























So I beat a retreat to the nearest door and 
jumped off. I landed in a soft pile of sand in 
a way which made me laugh, so the day was 
saved. 


Always the men who could not be moved 
forward again on the bloody field were 
moved back and back to make room for 
the newly wounded. 

All through a summer and fall it went 
on at this rate. And at what a cost of 
young life and strength! Canzonette K. 
Swank, a nurse with the Pittsburgh Unit, 
describes just one of the thousands of men 
lost to a world that could use him now. 


One man in our ward, who aspired to be 
a professor of languages, came in about three 
weeks ago with both eyes literally blown out 
by high explosives. I do not mind how irri- 
table he is. He is only twenty-two and 
thinks he will get well. Captain S. thinks he 
will not recover, so has not told him that 
he is blind. 


How many men who would now be in 
their potent thirties were left at twenty 


in France? Perhaps, in the terrific pres- 
sure of war, discoveries were forced that 
otherwise would not have been made for 
centuries. Too many of these scientific ad- 
vances were in the way of more destruc- 
tive killing apparatus, more deadly poison 
gases. 

If in a magnificent scientific experiment 
it were possible to spend the cost to this 
country of the World War in building 
299,599 draft-selected young men instead 
of reducing them to a list of war casual- 
ties; if it were possible to discover and 
build their talents and keep the resulting 
data tabulated and graphed through their 
lives and through generations of their 
progeny, as a biologist keeps his data on 
his laboratory rats, what might the find- 
ings prove? Something to hasten the race 
to break its old war habit? 

Through the long war-punctuated strug- 
gle of man toward a civilized state the 
marvel has been the endurance of the hu- 
man quality. The self-sacrifice, the heights 
of pity, the staunchness of women! Those 
women in the base hospitals! While 
they were bombed at times, their trials 
were not those stimulating moments of 
gunfire calling out a superhuman reaction. 
Day after day and night after night they 
received the revolting results of the bat- 
tles. They stripped the reeking clothes 
from ally or enemy; they washed away 
the blood and the vermin; they helped 
cut away rotting flesh and probe for bullets 
and shrapnel; they placed torn men in 
clean beds, ministered to them and helped 
them to live or, holding their hands, to 
die. 

This daily routine was unenlivened by 
any chance of individual spectacular cour- 
age. During 1918, through the March- 
July offensives of the enemy and the 
counteroffensive operations of the Allies, 
the nurses received men from the hospital 
trains by the thousands. The maximum 
number of patients in hospital on any one 
day was 193,026—on November 12, 1918. 

One nurse who was sent to the Front 
tells of sorting the wounded outside the 
tents, while bombs and shrapnel rained 
from the sky and bounced from her hel- 
met. Her sister back at base received lier 
share of the sorted men and tended ninety 
amputation cases in one ward. No com- 
parison in degrees of heroism can be 
made. The woman at the Front worked 
on for a whole week without removing her 
clothes or helmet, with only four and a 
half hours’ sleep in 137 hours of duty. 


eAn Incomparable Heroism 


HE woman at the base stayed on duty 

uncounted dark hour after uncounted 
light hour. She made constant rounds 
during the night, thrusting her shaded 
lantern under the blankets to make sure 
that a foul-smelling stump of a limb had 
not started a hemorrhage that would 
mean death to a brave man. In rubber 
boots she plied between barracks in the 
dark, falling in the mud or bumping shins 
against doors. 

A likewise incomparable depth of en- 
durance was plumbed when a chief nurse 
had to bury twelve of her nurses in one 
month. They died from pneumonia and 
influenza that found easy targets in over- 
worked women. After each funeral this 
chief nurse—Katherine C. Magrath, 0! 
Base Hospital No. 68—had to come bac! 
to mess with the rest and keep her eyes 
from following their faces as she found 
herself wondering which would be the next 
to be absent from the dismal scene. 

As the work within the hospitals leveled 
all patients, regardless of nationality and 
color, to one value, so here was found also 
one standard of heroism. That was the ai! 
that any nurse could do in her place. And 
that extreme all was the discovery ol! 
woman strength that gave her a postwar 
status from which she can never be dis- 
placed. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The next article in this 
series, to be published in Fanuary, will tell the 
stories of the women who worked in the zone of the 
armies under fire. 
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ERE you see why it fits every 
size and shape of dental 
arch. And how it cleanses inside 
as thoroughly as outside; farback 
as easily as in front. Note, too, 
how it penetrates—and sweeps 
clean—every crevice. 
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How would the toothbrush you used this morning compare with these? 














































in Aways 


that make 
_ teeth WHITER and || 
correct brushing’ easier” 





i; is probably true that any toothbrush is 
better than none. But if you realize the 
importance of giving your teeth the dest pos- 
sible care, here is real news: 











Long conceded to be correct in size and 
shape, Dr. WEsT’s new Toothbrush is doubly 
effective—by use of supremely fine materials. 









(1) Premium-cost bristles, long unavailable, 
used in this famous brush only. (2) Bristles 
accurately spaced, grouped and trimmed — 

to insure thorough cleansing of all crevices. 
_ (3) Handles are rigid, unbreakable—making 
_ it easier to use the brush correctly. And, (4) 
amazing polishing action from these com- 
bined advantages. 


Just get one. Use it twice daily. Brush al- 

ways away from gums—towards cutting edges of 
teeth. That is all. No extra effort or care. But 
results will show—quickly. Teeth whiter, be- 
cause cleaner. 
_ All druggists have Dr. WEsT’s new Tooth, 
rushes: Adult’s size, 50c; youth’s, 35c; ~ 
ild’s, 25c; special gum massage, 75c. Each 
brush guaranteed; each sterilized and spe- 
cially sealed. Six beautiful new colors. 
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he Gift af Gilt ae Cuduisite 


More luminous than a flower, starrier than 


December, 1928 Necen 


eaulyy 


a jewel is a lovely woman's face 


Olieabetl YD - 


More than any other woman of her time has added to the beauty of women 


he preparations are sincere and of the ‘| here you find not only fragrant release 


purest materials, her method of firming from strain, but also straight at your 
elbow, all the lovely gilts which your 


women friends hope that some wise, 


up sagging muscles and toning the 
color and texture of the skin is the 

triumphant result of understanding sweet person will give them. Many 
that faces, like flowers and precious charming things—lingerie, jewels, 
gems, need skillful care to keep them 
finelychiseled and fresh and free from 


flaws. In the Elizabeth Arden Salons, 


quiet rooms and soothing fingers invite 


boutonnieres, perfumes, and the 
incomparable Elizabeth Arden 
preparations, as well as rare collections 
brought from afar,as were the my rrhand 


youin these driven days to take time to be. frankincense, to lay at the feet of Beauty. 


DEMEYER 


Elizabeth Arden has a charmingly appropriate sift for every woman on your Christmas list 


POUDRE D'ILLUSION, Elizabeth Arden’s most exquisite 
powder, in a satin-lined box, Illusion, Rachel, Ocre, 
Minerva, Banana, and White. $3. 


LA JOIE D ELIZABETH, a new vivacious 
perfume, witha subtle blend of enticing 
fragrances. Inasmart cubical bottle and 


$22. 


French gray suede container. 


PETITE O-BOY, Elizabeth Arden’s smart compact, a chased 
gilt case, containing powder or rouge or both powder 


and rouge. $2.50. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN’S BEAUTY BOXES AND TRAVEL CASES are 


a perfect gift for the most important names on your list. 
Leather Travel Cases are $125, $100, $85, $35, $30. 
Rose lacquered metal boxes, $18, $14, $3.85. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN’S VENETIAN DUSTING POWDER, a delight- 
ful luxury, a smooth, fine powder, pure, soft and lightly 
perfumed. A large box gaily flowered, with a big puff. $3. 


MON AMIE ELIZABETH, a perfume 
created especially for Elizabeth 
Arden. Smart cut-glass bottle in 
$0.50, $25. 


satin-lined box. 


On sale at smart shops all over United States, Canada, Great Britain, in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, 
Australasia, The Far East, South America, West Indies, The Philippines, Porto Rico, and Honolulu, Hawaii. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


“, PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix “ 
CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Pl. ° BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 522 Powell St. ° 


ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block ¥ 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 
LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 

° PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th St. 0 
LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th St. 
MADRID: 71 Calle Alcala 9° 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. ° 


ROME: Via Condotti 65 


BERLIN, W: Lennéstr. 5 
DETROIT: Book Building 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 
© Elizabeth Arden, 1928 
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when it was whispered that he lay near to 
death in his captivity the public indigna- 
tion made itself heard. 

acon was singled out for particular de- 
nunciation—he was poisoning the queen’s 
mind against his benefactor. He was 
threatened, so he declared, with assassina- 
tion. This was unpleasant, but it might 
serve to put beyond a doubt his allegiance 
to Cecil, and so he wrote to his cousin. 

Cecil smiled gently when he read the 
letier and sent for Bacon. He wished to 
make his own position quite clear. He 
had indeed heard, he said, that Francis 
had been doing some ill office to Essex, 
but—he did not believe it. And then he 
added, “‘For my part, I am merely passive 
and not active in this action; I follow the 
queen, and that heavily, and I lead her 
not . . . and the same course I wish 
you to take.” And the secretary sat mo- 
tionless—waiting, watching and holding 
his breath. 

Elizabeth certainly needed watching 
very carefully. For themoment sheseemed 
to be occupied with entirely frivolous pur- 
suits. The ceremonies of Accession Day 
absorbed her; she sat for hours in the tilt 
yard—where Essex had so often shone in 
all his glory —careless and amused. A week 
later she came to a sudden decision: She 
would justify her treatment of Essex before 
the world by having a statement of his de- 
linquencies read out by the council in the 
Star Chamber. He himself could not be 
present—he was too ill. 

But was he? She could not feel quite 
sure; he had been known before now to 
convert a fit of the sulks into a useful mal- 
ady; she would see for herself. And so, at 
four o’clock in the evening of November 
twenty-eighth, she stepped into her barge 
and had herself conveyed to York House. 
We know nomore. Essex was in truth very 
ill, apparently dying. Was he conscious of 
her visit? Were there words spoken? Or 
did she come and look and go unseen? 
Unanswerable questions! —The November 
night falls, gathering her up into its dark- 
ness. 

Next day the Star Chamber met and 
the statement of the earl’s misdoings was 
read aloud. It was declared that he had 
mismanaged the Irish operations, that he 
had made a disgraceful treaty with Tyrone 
and that he had returned to England 
contrary to the queen’s express orders. 





Intrigue With Scotland 


HE Star Chamber declaration led to 

nothing. The weeks, the months 
flowed by, and Essex was still a prisoner. 
None of the earl’s intimates was allowed 
to see him. Even Lady Essex, who had 
just borne him a daughter and who 
haunted the court dressed in the deep 
mourning of a suppliant, was forbidden to 
see her husband for many months. 

Elizabeth’s anger had assumed a grim- 
mer aspect than ever before. For now con- 
tempt, fear and hatred had come to drop 
their venom into the deadly brew of a dis- 
appointed passion. She would make him 
siffer for his incompetence, his insolence, 
his disobedience. Did he imagine that his 
ciarms were irresistible? 

With the new year—it was the last of the 
century—there were two developments. 
I ssex began to recover and by the end of 
January had regained his normal health. 
At the same time, the queen made a new 
«itempt to deal with the situation in Ire- 
iond. Tyrone had himself put an end to the 
t-uce of September and had recommenced 
his maneuverings against the English. 
Something had to be done, and Elizabeth, 
{:lling back on her previous choice, ap- 
,ointed Mountjoy lord deputy. He tried 
to escape from the odious office, but Eliza- 
heth was determined; go he must. 

Before doing so, however, he held a con- 
sultation with Southampton and Sir 
. Davers, another devoted follower 





Elizabeth and Essex 


(Continued from Page 17) 


of Essex, as to how he might best assist the 
imprisoned earl. An extraordinary propo- 
sal was made. For some years past Essex 
had been in communication with James of 
Scotland, and Mountjoy himself, during 
the campaign in Ireland, had written to 
the king asking him to make some move 
in Essex’s behalf. James’ answer having 
proved unsatisfactory, the matter was 
dropped; but it was now revived in an as- 
tonishing and far more definite manner. 

It was well known that the prime object 
of the King of Scotland’s policy was to se- 


curetheinheritanceofEngland. Mountjoy - 


suggested that a message be sent to James 
informing him that the Cecil party was 
hostile to his succession, that his one chance 
lay in the reinstatement of Essex, that if he 
would take action in Essex’s favor Mount- 
joy himself would cross over from Ireland 
with an army of four or five thousand men 
and that with their combined forces they 
could then impose their will upon the Eng- 
lish government. 

A messenger was dispatched to Scotland, 
and Mountjoy actually started to take up 
the government of Ireland with this proj- 
ect of desperate treason in his mind. But 
James’ reply was vague and temporizing, 
and the scheme was allowed to drop. 


Before the Tribunal 


EANWHILE Elizabeth, unaware of 
these machinations, decided to move 
the culprit out of York House. The poor 
lord keeper could not be made a jailer for- 
ever; and Essex was sent into his own 
house, after Anthony Bacon and all his 
other friends had been turned out of it, to 
be kept in as close confinement as before. 
Then her mind again moved toward the 
Star Chamber. She summoned Bacon, 
who once more advised against it; once 
more he told her that the earl’s power with 
the people was such as to make it danger- 
ous. This time she agreed with him and 
decided to set up a disciplinary tribunal of 
her own devising. There should be a fine 
show, and the miscreant should be lectured, 
very severely lectured, made to apologize, 
frightened a little and then—let off. 

The ceremony took place on June fifth, 
1600, at York House and lasted for eleven 
hours without a break. Essex knelt at the 
foot of the table, round which the assem- 
bled lords of the council sat in all their 
gravity. After some time the Archbishop 
of Canterbury moved that the earl be al- 
lowed to stand. This was granted; later 
on he was allowed to lean and at last to 
sit. The crown lawyers rose one after an- 
other to denounce his offenses, which, with 
a few additions, were those specified in the 
Star Chamber declaration. 

Among the accusers was Bacon. He had 
written an ingenious letter, begging to be 
excused from taking a part in the proceed- 
ings but adding that if Her Majesty de- 
sired it he could not refuse. Naturally 
enough, Her Majesty did desire it. 

All was going well and Essex was ready 
with a profound apology, when the dignity 
of the scene was marred by the excited 
ill humor of Edward Coke, the attorney- 
general. Essex found himself being at- 
tacked in such a way that he could 
not refrain from angry answers; Coke 
retorted; and the proceedings were degen- 
erating into a wrangle, when Cecil inter- 
vened with some tactful observations. 

Then the judgment of the court was 
given. Imprisonment in the Tower and 
an enormous fine were hung for a moment 
over the earl’s head; but on his reading 
aloud an abject avowal of his delinquen- 
cies, followed by a prayer for mercy, he 
was told that he might return to his house 
and there await the queen’s pleasure. 

He waited for a month before anything 
happened; at last his guards were re- 
moved, but he was still commanded to 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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m2 * lowers + palms + healing sunshine! 
H) PS BRS? ‘fascinating allwinter JO YS. 


Everywhere— palm-lined valley boulevards, groves of golden oranges, vast snow peaks! 


ROM the balmy springlike ‘‘win- 

ter’’ sunshine of Southern California 
come better health, renewed energy 
.... happier living conditions. Chil- 
dren, too, thrive wonderfully here— 
out of doors all winter beneath the ener- 
gizing subtropic sun! 


‘‘Winter,’’ in this land of contrasts, 
appears only on nearby snow-crested 
mountain peaks, for a mile below in 
the warm, sunny valleys flowers bloom, 
golden oranges ripen, birds sing and 
people enjoy life in a new way. 


A fascinating rose-clad Spanish bunga- 
low may suit your fancy; or perhaps a 
palatial resort hotel. Accommodations 
may be found to meet any expense limit. 
Plan to come this winter—early. Get 
the thrill of the gorgeous poinsettias 
and red-berried pepper trees. All winter 
long roses, stocks and snapdragon blos- 
som in this friendly ‘‘winter’’ climate! 


Southern California’s natural beauty 
and natural wonders await your visit. 
There are countless novel things to see 
and do; astounding contrasts: trips to 
the vast desert wonderland of Death 
Valley and Palm Springs, to the High 
Sierra country where you see giant 
peaks swept by blizzards while you 
bask in the sunshine of Owens Valley. 


Gay hotels, or quieter places; fine the- 
aters, cafés—everything a metropolis 
can offer in alluring entertainment. For 
Los Angeles will delight you with its 
cosmopolitan attractions and spirit. 


And, from Los Angeles; wide boule- 
vards lead to Old Spanish Missions and 
to every other interest point in the 
Southland! Los Angeles county is 
among the richest in natural resources, 
with agricultural products approxi- 
mating $95,000,000 in value annually 
and oil fields rated at a billion. dollars. 


This is the winter you should: be in 


Southern California. It is the trip of'a 


lifetime! You will return home bettered 
physically and mentally. Plan to come 
—before Christmas if you can. 


Now—before you do anything else— 
sign and mail the coupon for ‘Southern 
California Through the Gamera,’’ att au- 
thentic book of pictures showing ex- 
actly what you will see in ‘Southern 
California winter and summer. 


Southern 
California 
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All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. 12-J, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Please send me your free booklet ‘‘Southern California Through 
the Camera."’ Also booklets telling especially of the attractions 
and opportunities in the counties which I have checked. 
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The Christmas secret you’ll find hardest to keep 
is the hiding place of your Carnation Cream 
Caramels. They are marvelous! Smooth as 
velvet; wonderfully creamy. 

Both texture and richness come from a sin- 
gle ingredient—Carnation Milk. Its double 
share of cream gives exceptional richness. Its 
minutely broken up cream particles produce 
a finer, smoother texture. 

Carnation Milk imparts these special qual- 
ities to all candies, in fact to everything in 
which it is used, and does it economically. 
No other form of milk is so convenient, so 
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dependable. Ask for this pure, whole milk —evap- 
orated to double richness, sterilized and safe- 
sealed—at your grocer’s. 


Carnation Cream Caramels—2 cups sugar, 2 cups corn syrup, 
¥% cup butter, % tsp. salt, 2 cups Carnation Milk, 1 tsp. 
vanilla. Cook sugar, syrup, salt and butter to clear, thick 
consistency. Stir in gradually Carnation Milk. Cook until 
it forms firm ball in cold water (240°F.), stirring constantly. 
Add vanilla; pour into buttered pans. When cold, place on 
oiled bread board and cut into inch cubes. For nut caramels 
add to recipe 34 cup nuts; for chocolate caramels, 3 squares 
bitter chocolate. 


Write for Mary Blake Cook Book 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1240 Carnation Bldg., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
1340 Stuart Bldg., Seattle; New York; Aylmer, Ont. 


assis “iy 
© 1928, Carnation Milk Products Co. 


December, 1928 


Contented 
Cows” 


The tall can, diluted, makes an over- 
flowing quart of pure, rich milk 
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keep to his house. Not until the end of 
August was he given complete liberty. 
Elizabeth was relenting, but she was re- 
lenting as unpleasantly as possible. 

A moment of crisis was approaching 
which, Essex perceived, would reveal the 
real state of Elizabeth’s mind. The mo- 
nopoly of the sweet wines, which she had 
granted him for seven years, would come 
to an end at Michaelmas; would she re- 
new it? It brought him a great income, 
and if she cut that off she would plunge 
him into poverty. Favor and hope, dis- 
grace and ruin—those were the alter- 
natives that seemed to hang upon her 
decision in this matter. 

She was well aware of it herself; she 
spoke of it to Bacon. ‘‘My lord of Essex,” 
she said, ‘‘has written me some very duti- 
ful letters, and I have been moved by them; 
but’’—she laughed grimly—‘“‘ what I took 
for the abundance of the heart I find to be 
only a suit for the farm of sweet wines.” 

Would she find those words impossible 
to resist? She hesitated fora month; and 
then it was announced that the profits from 
the sweet wines would be henceforward 
reserved for the crown. The effect upon 
Essex was appalling: he became like one 
possessed. 

On one occasion something was said in 
the earl’s presence of ‘“‘ Her Majesty’s con- 
ditions.” ‘‘ Her conditions!”’ he exclaimed. 
“Her conditions are as crooked as her car- 
case!’’ The intolerable words reached Eliz- 
abeth, and she never recovered from them. 

Cecil saw what was happening and what 
was bound to follow. He 
knew all about the gather- 
ings at Lord Southamp- 
ton’s; he noted the new 
faces come up from the , 
country, the unusual { 
crowds of swaggering gen- 
tlemen in the neighbor- 
hood of the Strand, the 
sense of stir and prepara- 
tion in the air; and he held 
himself ready for the crit- 
ical moment. 











Early in the new year 
(1601) Essex wrote to 
James asking him to send 
an envoy to London, who 
should concert with him 
upon a common course of 
action. And James this 
time agreed; he ordered 
the earl of Mar to proceed 
to England, while he sent Essex a letter 
of encouragement. The letter arrived be- 
fore the ambassador; and Essex preserved 
it in a small black leather purse, which he 
wore concealed about his neck. 


The Time to Strike 


HE final explosion quickly followed. 

The earl’s partisans were seething with 
enthusiasm, fear and animosity. During 
the first week of February the rumor'rose 
that the earl was to be at once committed 
to the Tower; Essex himself perhaps be- 
lieved it. He took counsel with his inti- 
mates, and it seemed to them that it would 
be rash to wait any longer for the arrival 
of Mar—that the time had come to strike, 
before the power of initiative was removed 
from them, 

But what was to be done? Essex could 
decide upon nothing; it is conceivable that 
he would have relapsed into his accustomed 
state of hectic impotence if something had 
not happened to impel him into action. 

That something bears all the marks 
of the gentle genius of Cecil. With unerr- 
ing instinct the secretary saw that the mo- 
ment had now arrived at. which it would 
be well to bring matters to an issue; and 
accordingly he did so. On the morning of 
Saturday, February seventh, a messenger 
arrived from the queen at Essex House 
requiring the earl to attend the council. 
_ That was enough. To the conspirators 
it seemed obvious that this was an attempt 
to seize upon the earl and that, unless they 
ee immediately, all would be lost. 











Essex refused to move; he sent back a 
message that he was too ill to leave his 
bed; his friends crowded about him; and 
it was determined that the morrow should 
see the end of the secretary’s reign. The 
queen herself—who could be so base or so 
mad as to doubt it?—was to remain in- 
violate. 

On Sunday morning the guards were 
doubled at Whitehall. Sir Charles Davers 
went there early to reconnoiter and re- 
turned with the news that it was no longer 
possible to surprise the court. Sir Chris- 
topher Blount was for immediate action, 
and his words were strengthened by the 
ever-increasing crowd of armed men who, 
since daybreak, had been pouring into the 
courtyard of Essex House. 


cA Hideous Fiasco 


HREE hundred were collected there 
by teno’clock, Essex among them, when 


there was a knocking at the gate. The . 


postern was opened, and four high dig- 
nitaries—the lord keeper, the earl of Wor- 
cester, Sir William Knollys and the lord 
chief justice— made their appearance. 
Their servants were kept out, but they 
themselves were admitted. 

They had come, said Egerton, from the 
queen, to inquire the cause of this assem- 
bly, but hardly had they reached Essex’s 
library when the crowd burst in with cries 
of ‘Kill them! Kill them!” 

Down the stairs and into the courtyard 
streamed the frenzied mob. And then the 
great gates wereopened and they all rushed 
out into the street. But even now, at this 
last moment, there was 
hesitation. Where were 
they togo? “‘Tothecourt! 
To the court!’’ cried some, 
and they all waited upon 
Essex. But he, withasud- 
den determination, turned 
toward the City. 

To the City, then, it was 
to be. But there were no 
horses for such a multi- 
tude; they must all walk. 
The Strand lay before 
them, and down theStrand 
they hurried, brandishing 
their weapons. In front of 
all strode the tall black 
figure of Sir Christopher 
Blount, seeking with wild 
gestures to raise up Lon- 
don for the earl. 

The insurgents entered 
the City by Lud Gate; 
but the government had been beforehand 
with them. Word had been sent to the 
preachers to tell the citizens to keep them- 
selves within doors, armed, until further 
orders; and the citizens obeyed. 

By noon Essex and his band were at St. 
Paul’s, and there was no sign of any popu- 
lar movement; not a creature joined him. 
Those who were in the street stood still 
and silent, while perplexed and frightened 
faces peered out at him from doors and 


. windows on either side. He had hoped to 


make a speech at Paul’s Cross, but in such 
an atmosphere a set oration was clearly 
impossible; and besides, his self-confidence 
had now utterly gone. 

As he walked on down Cheapside the 
sweat poured from his face, which was 
contorted in horror; he knew it at last— 
his whole life had crashed to pieces in this 
hideous fiasco. 

In Gracechurch Street he entered the 
house of one of his friends, Sheriff Smith, 
upon whose support he reckoned. But the 
sheriff, though sympathetic, was not dis- 
loyal, and he withdrew, on the pretext of 
consulting the lord mayor. After refresh- 
ing himself a little Essex emerged, to find 
that many of his followers had slipped 
away, while the forces of the government 
were gathering against him. 

He determined to return to his house; 
but at Lud Gate he and his band found 
that the way was blocked. The rebels 
charged and were repelled. Sir Christopher 
was wounded; a page was killed; and 


(Continued on Page 143) 
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as Rabbit fur 
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Only modern napping machines can give such downy softness. 








HEN you lay baby on the bed, see 

how happily he nestles in the downy 
softness of the Esmond Blanket. And how 
safe he is... for Esmond Blankets are so 
pure, so cleanly made. Beauty? Of course! 
No blankets are more beautiful; they are 
made in every color, pattern and design; with 


‘warmth that only comes from finest mate- 


rials napped to thick, heat-holding softness. 

For years Esmond Blankets have been 
made in the quiet of the old New England 
Village of Esmond. Here, in great modern 


buildings bright with sunshine, skilled 
workers weave these lovely things. if 
you could only see this clean and airy 
place you, too, would understand why 
Esmond Blankets are preferred by those 
who know. 

Esmond Blankets are sold by leading 
retailers throughout the country. Made of 
every blanket material, they may be had 
in every size and weight and are priced 
to suit every purse. 
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some others were mortally injured. Essex 
turned down to the river. There he took 
boat and rowed to Essex House, which he 
entered by the water gate. 

Having hurriedly destroyed a mass of in- 
criminating papers, including the contents 
of the black leather purse about his neck, 
he proceeded to barricade the house. Very 
soon the queen’s troops were upon him; 
artillery was brought up, and it was clear 
that resistance was useless. 

After a brief parley Essex surrendered 
at discretion and was immediately con- 
veyed to the Tower. 


Elizabeth gave orders that Essex and 
his adherents should be put upon their trial 
immediately, and the council proceeded at 
once with the examination of the ringlead- 
ers. Very soon the whole course of the in- 
trigues of the previous eighteen months, 
including the correspondence with James 
and the connivance of Mountjoy, had tran- 
spired; the trial of the two earls, Essex 
and Southampton, was fixed to take place 
before a special commission of peers on 
February eighteenth. 

What line was the prosecution to take? 
It was speedily decided that no reference 
whatever should be made to Scotland, and 
that the facts incriminating Mount- 
joy, whose services in Ireland could 
not be dispensed with, should be sup- 
pressed. There would be ample evi- 
dence of treason without entering upon 
such delicate and embarrassing par- 
ticulars. 

Bacon was now required to act as 
one of the counsel for the prosecution. 
Other minds might have been confused 
in such a circumstance, but he could 
discriminate with perfect clarity be- 
tween the claims of the earl and the 
claims of the law. His own opinions, 
his own feelings, were irrelevant. 

Bacon could not see that the long 
friendship, the incessant kindness, the 
high generosity and the touching ad- 
miration of the earl had made a par- 
ticipation in his ruin a deplorable and 
disgraceful thing. If, braving the 
queen’s displeasure, he had withdrawn 
to Cambridge, cut down his extrava- 
gances and devoted himself to those 
sciences which he so truly loved 
But it was an impossibility; inspired 
with the ingenious grandeur of the ser- 
pent, he must deploy to the full the 
long luxury of his coils. 





Sentenced to ‘Die 


STATE trial was little more than a 
dramatic formality. The verdict 
was determined beforehand by the ad- 
ministration, and noone accused of treason 
was ever found not guilty. In the present 
case it seemed certain that with alittle good 
management the prosecution would be able 
to blacken the conduct and character of 
the prisoners in a way which would carry 
conviction—in every sense of the word. 

It so happened, however, that good 
management was precisely what was lack- 
ing on the part of the crown leader, 
Edward Coke. He abused his antagonists 
so roughly as to raise sympathy on their 
behalf; and he allowed himself to be led 
away into heated disputations which ob- 
scured the true issues of the case. 

During these wranglings Essex was more 
than once able to carry the war into the 
enemy’s camp. He declared fiercely that 
Raleigh had intended to murder him, and 
Raleigh was put into the witness box to 
deny the irrelevant charge. A little later 
Essex brought up the story that the suc- 
cession had been sold to the Spaniards by 
the secretary. Essex’s accusations col- 
lapsed; but the prosecution, after many 
hours, had come no nearer to a proof of 
his criminal intentions. 

Bacon judged that it was time to inter- 
vene. It was forhim to brush aside, calmly 
but firmly, the excuses and the subterfuges 
of the prisoner and to concentrate the at- 
tention of the judges—and the public—on 


what was really the vital point in the whole 


business, the meaning of his deeds. Ad- 
dressing himself directly to the earl, he 
said: “It was not the company you carried 
with you but the assistance which you 
hoped for in the City which you trusted 
unto. The Duke of Guise thrust himself 
into the streets of Paris, on the Day of the 
Barricadoes, in his doublet and hose, at- 
tended only with eight gentlemen, and 
found that help in the city which, God be 
thanked, you failed of here. And what 
followed? The king was forced to put him- 
self into a pilgrim’s weeds and in that dis- 
guise to steal away to escape their fury. 
Even such,”’ he concluded, turning to the 
peers, ‘‘was my lord’s confidence too; and 
his pretense the same—an all-hail and a 
kiss to the City. But the end was treason, 
as hath been sufficiently proved.” 

The earl was silent. Bacon’s task was 
over; the double tongue had struck. 

Both prisoners were inevitably found 
guilty, and the revolting sentence was 
passed in the usual form. During the or- 
deal of the trial Essex had been bold, dig- 
nified and self-possessed; but now, back 
again in the Tower, he was seized by a 
violent revulsion; anguish and horror 
overpowered his mind. 

A clergyman who had been sent to min- 
ister to him took the opportunity to agi- 
tate his conscience and fill his imagination 
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with the fear of hell. He completely col- 
lapsed. Self-reliance, self-respect were 
swept away in a flood of bitter lamenta- 
tions. He wished, he said, to make a con- 
fession to the lords of the council. They 
came, and he declared to them that he was 
a miserable sinner, groveling heartbroken 
before the judgment seat of God. He cried 
out upon his inexcusable guilt, and he did 
more—he denounced the black thoughts, 
the fatal counsels, the evil doings of his 
associates. They, too, were traitors and 
villains no less than himself; he raved 
against them all. 

While these painful scenes of weakness 
and humiliation were passing in the Tower, 
Elizabeth had withdrawn into deepest 
privacy at Whitehall. Every mind was 
turned toward her—in speculation, in 
hope, in terror; the fatal future lay now, 
spinning and quivering, within her for- 
midable grasp. 

Were there reasons for mercy? Most 
assuredly there were. But these were not 
judicial reasons, neither were they polit- 
ical; they were purely personal. And in 
that very fact lay their strength. 

But she saw plainly that she could never 
trust him; that whatever her feelings might 
be, his would remain divided, dangerous. 

Terrible, outrageous words reéchoed in 
her mind— “crooked . » earceee.” 
So that was what he thought of her! Was 


the whole history of their relations, then, 
one long, infamous deception? 

And so it happened that this was the 
one occasion in her life on which Elizabeth 
hardly hesitated. The trial had taken 
place on February nineteenth, and the ex- 
ecution was fixed for the twenty-fifth. A 
little wavering there had to be—she would 
not have been Elizabeth without it. On 
the twenty-third she sent a message that 
the execution be postponed; on the 
twenty-fourth she sent another that it 
should be proceeded with. She interfered 
with the course of the law no further. 

Afterward a romantic story was told 
which made the final catastrophe the con- 
sequence of adramatic mishap. The tale is 
well known: How, in happier days, the 
queen gave the earl a ring, with the prom- 
ise that whenever he sent it back to her 
it would always bring forgiveness; how 
Essex, leaning from a window of the Tower, 
intrusted the ring to a boy, bidding him 
take it to Lady Scrope and beg her to 
present it to Her Majesty; how the boy, 
in mistake, gave the ring to Lady Scrope’s 
sister, Lady Nottingham, the wife of the 
earl’s enemy; how Lady Nottingham 
kept it and said nothing until, on her 
deathbed two years later, she confessed all 
to the queen, who, with the exclamation, 
“God may forgive you, madam, but I 

never can!’ brought down the curtain 
on the tragedy. 

Such a narrative is appropriate 
enough to the place where it was first 
fully elaborated—a sentimental novel- 
ette published in 1695—but it does not 
belong to history. The improbability 
of its details is too glaring and the 
testimony against it is overpowering. 


On the Scaffold 


NE request Essex made—that he 

should not be executed in public; 
and it was willingly granted, for there 
still seemed a chance of a popular move- 
ment on his behalf. He should be 
beheaded, like all the great state crimi- 
nals before him, in the courtyard of the 
Tower. 

And there, on the morning of Feb- 
ruary twenty-fifth, 1601, were gath- 
ered together all those who were quali- 
fied to witness the closing ceremony. 
Among them was Walter Raleigh. 

Essex appeared in a black cloak and 
hat, with three clergymen beside him. 
Stepping upon the scaffold, he took off 
his hat and bowed to the assembled 
lords. 

The earl spoke long and earnestly — 
a studied oration, half speech, half 
prayer. He confessed his sins, both 
general and particular. He was young, 
he said—he was in his thirty-fourth 

year—and he “‘had bestowed his youth in 
wantonness, lust and uncleanness.” He 
had been “ puffed up with pride, vanity and 
love of this world’s pleasure”; his sins 
were “‘more in number than the hairs on 
his head.” ‘‘For all which,” he went on, 
“‘T humbly beseech my Saviour, Christ, to 
be a mediator to the eternal Majesty for 
my pardon; especially for this my last sin, 
this great, this bloody, this crying, this in- 
fectious sin, whereby so many for love of 
me have been drawn to offend God, to 
offend their sovereign, to offend the world. 
I beseech God to forgive it us and to for- 
give it me, most wretched of all.’”’ He 
prayed for the welfare of the queen, “whose 
death I protest I never meant, nor violence 
to her person.” 

He paused and was about to take off his 
cloak, when one of the clergymen re- 
minded him that he should pray God to 
forgive his enemies. He did so, and then, 
removing his cloak and ruff, knelt down by 
the block in his black doublet. The exe- 
cutioner, kneeling before him, asked for 
his forgiveness, which he granted. The 
clergymen requested him to rehearse the 
creed, and he repeated it. He rose and 
took off his doublet; a scarlet waistcoat 
with long scarlet sleeves was underneath. 

So—tall, splendid, bareheaded, with his 
fair hair about his shoulders—he stood 
before the world for the last time. 
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Then, turning, he bowed low before the 
block; and saying that he would be ready 
when he stretched out his arms he lay 
down flat upon the scaffold. ‘‘Lord, be 
merciful to thy prostrate servant!” he 
cried out, putting his head sideways upon 
the low block. ‘Lord, into thy hands I 
recommend my spirit.” 

There was a pause; and all at once the 
red arms were seen to be extended. The 
headsman whirled up the ax and crashed 
it downward. There was no movement; 
but twice more the violent action was 
repeated before the head was severed. 

The man stooped and, taking the head 
by the hair, held it up before the onlook- 
ers, shouting, “‘“God save the queen!” 


Southampton was spared. His youth 
and his romantic devotion to Essex were 
accepted as a palliation of his delinquency, 
and the death sentence was commuted for 
imprisonment in the Tower. Sir Christo- 
pher Blount and Sir Charles Davers were 
beheaded; Sir Gilly Merrick and Henry 
Cuffe were hanged. 

The rising had been followed by no re- 
percussions among the people, but the 
government remained slightly 
uneasy. Anxious to convince 
the public that Essex had not 


Mastery had come into Robert Cecil’s 
hands, but it was mastery tempered by 
anxiety and vigilance. No sooner was his 
great rival gone than a fresh crisis, of sy- 
preme ‘importance in his life, was upon 
him—the earl of Mar arrived in London. 

The situation had completely changed 
since his departure from Scotland, and it 
now seemed as if James’ emissary could 
have little to do at the English court. 
While he was waiting indecisively he re- 
ceived a message from Cecil asking for a 
private interview; the secretary had seen 
where the key to the future lay. He con- 
vinced Mar that he was devoted to the 
cause of the king of Scotland. 


cA Crowning Triumph 


F ONLY, he said, James would abandon 

his policy of protests and clandestine 
maneuvering, if he would put his trust in 
him, if he would leave to him the manage- 
ment of the necessary details he would 
find, when the hour struck, that the crown 
of England would be his. 

Mar, deeply impressed, returned to 
Edinburgh and succeeded in making James 
understand the crucial impor- 
tance of these advances. 

To Cecil, while he watched 
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been made a martyr to polit- 
ical intrigue but was a danger- 
ous criminal who had received 
a righteous punishment, it de- 
termined to publish a narra- 
tive of the circumstances, with 
extracts from the official evi- 
dence attached. 

Obviously Bacon was the 


and waited, one possibility 
was more disturbing than all 
the rest. The rise of Raleigh 
had accompanied the fall of 
Essex; the queen had made | 
him governor of Jersey; she | 
was beginning toemploy him | 
in diplomacy; where was this | 
to end? Was it conceivable 
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man to carry out the work; he 
was instructed to do so; his 
labors were submitted to the 
correction of the queen and 
council; and the “‘ Declaration of the Prac- 
tices and Treasons of Robert, late earl of 
Essex, and his Complices together 
with the very Confessions, and other parts 
of the Evidences themselves, word for word 
taken out of the Originals”’ was the result 
of his efforts. 

The tract was written with brevity and 
clarity, and, as was to be expected, it ex- 
pressed in a more detailed form the view 
of the case which Bacon had outlined in 
his speeches at the trial. Certain passages 
in the confessions were silently suppressed, 
but there was only one actually false state- 
ment of fact. The date of the earl’s pro- 
posal to invade England with the Irish 
army was asserted to have taken place 
after the expedition against Tyrone and 
not prior to it; and thus one of the 
clearest indications of the indeterminate 
and fluctuating nature of Essex and his 
plans was not only concealed but con- 
verted into a confirmation of Bacon’s 
thesis. 

By means of a clever series of small 
omissions from the evidence the balance 
of the facts just previous to the rising was 
entirely changed, and it was made to ap- 
pear that the march into the City had 
been fixed upon for weeks. 


Bacon and Gecil 


O SMALL and subtle were the means 

by which Bacon’s end was reached that 
one cannot but wonder whether, after all, 
he was conscious of their existence. Yet 
such a beautiful economy—could it have 
arisen unbeknownst? Who can tell? The 
serpent glides off with his secret. 

As a reward for his services Francis 
Bacon received £1200 from the queen. 
And very soon his financial position was 
improved still further. Three months after 
the final catastrophe Anthony Bacon found 
the rest this world had never given him. 
The terrible concatenation of events—the 
loss of his master, the loss of his brother, 
the ruin of his hopes—had broken the last 
prop of his shattered health. He died, and 
Francis inherited his small fortune. 

The future was brightening. Property, 
prosperity, a multitude of satisfactions, 
sensual and intellectual, a crowded life 
of brilliance, learning, power—were these 
things coming, then, at last? 








that the upshot of the whole 
drama was merely to be a 
change of dangerous favorites, 
but a change for the worse, by 
which the dashing incompetence of Essex 
would be replaced by Raleigh’s sinister 
force? And, even if it was too late now 
for that bold man to snatch very much 
more from Elizabeth, what fatal influence 
might he not come to wield over the ro- 
mantic and easily impressible James? 

This must be looked to; and looked to it 
was. Cecil himself said very little, but 
Lord Henry Howard, Cecil’s closest ally, 
poured out, in letter after letter, enven- 
omed warnings and bitter accusations; 
and soon James felt for Raleigh only loath- 
ing and dread. 

Raleigh was once again the victim of 
bad luck. His earlier hopes had been 
shattered by Essex; now that Essex was 
destroyed he was faced by a yet more dan- 
gerous antagonist. In reality, the earl’s 
ruin, which he had so virulently demanded, 
was to be the prologue of his own. 

The great reign continued for two years 
longer; but the pulses of action had grown 
feeble, and over public affairs there hov- 
ered a cloud of weariness and suspense. 
Only in one quarter—in Ireland—was his- 
tory still being made. Elizabeth’s choice 
of Mountjoy had been completely justi- 
fied. It was in vain that all Catholic 
Europe prayed for Tyrone, in vain that 
the pope sent him a Phcenix’s feather, in 
vain that three thousand Spaniards landed 
at Kinsale. 

Mountjoy was victorious in a pitched 
battle; the Spaniards were forced to 
capitulate; Tyrone was pressed back, 
pursued, harried, driven from pillar to 
post. Once more he negotiated and yielded; 
but this time the dream of a Catholic 
dominion in Ireland was finally shattered, 
and Elizabeth’s crowning triumph was 
achieved. 

Elizabeth’s temper grew more abrupt 
and capricious than ever; for days at a 
time she sat silent in moody melancholy. 
She could hardly bring herself to eat; ‘‘lit- 
tle but manchet and succory potage’’— 
so Sir John Harington tells us— passed her 
lips. 

She kept a sword continually by her, 
and when a nerve storm came upon her 
she would snatch it up, stamp savagely to 
and fro and thrust it in fury into the 
tapestry. Sir John, when he begged for an 


(Continued on Page 146) 
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Ay Friena 

(d like to be the sort of friend that you have been to me 

id like to be the help that youve been always glad fo be 

Id like to mean as much fo you each minute of the day 
As you have meant old friend of mine to me along the way 

Im wishing at this Christmas time that | could but repay 
A portion of the gladness that you've strewn along my way 

And could | have one wish this year this only would it be 

id like to be the sort of friend that you have been fo me 


© EDGAR A. GUEST 
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I'd like to rap and sofily lap 
Upon your big front door 

Then swing it wide and step ines = 
And call to you once more —_ 


Clerry Christmas 
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There are many other Christmas Cards 
and appropriate greetings for every 
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event and occasion—and for everybody. 


HALL MARK \ 


HALLMARK Greeting Cards are sold only by reliable dealers 
in stores and shops .... never are they peddled from door 
to door. Nor are quality cards like these ever sold in bargain 
box assortments by mail. Get the genuine from your dealer 
.... there is no substitute for HALLMARK quality. 
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No. 6467—White 
onyx or black mar- 
ble base, 7” x 10”, 
with name plate, 
and two No. 67 desk 








pens. 
Complete, $30.00 


VERYONE who sees 
Waterman’s new Gyro- 
Sheath Desk Sets wants one 
immediately—men for the 
office, women for the secre- 
taire at home. There are many 
reasons for that universal pref- 
erence. Here are a few: 
supreme practical utility, 
exquisite beauty, variety and 
fashionableness. Waterman’s 
Desk Sets are the Christmas c 
gift of the year — equaled only oN 
in popularity by Waterman’s 
fountain pens themselves. No. 60624 — White 
onyx base, 234” x 


Price with 


No. 7167—White 
onyx base, 3” x 444", 
with green gold 
finished frame and 
name plate. 

Price with No. 67 
pen, $18.00. 


Ask any pen merchant 


Waterman's 

















A lifetime of music 
from the gift of a day 
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The Beautiful Brambach ... Style B, Standard Model 


BRAMBACH “Gen 


Length 4 ft. 10 in. 


OR more than 100 Christmas sea- 

sons, Brambachs have been the 
choice of the music lover. Here is an 
instrument fitting into the corner of a 
living room, yet truly a grand in 
every lovely note. And the beauty of 
its graceful lines, its balanced design, 
its lustrous finish makes it a gift re- 
flecting the discrimination of the 
giver. Ask your Brambach dealer to- — Name 


day to show you Brambachs in a wide 

variety of luxurious 2nd authentic 
- period models. No gift could be more 

truly appreciated, more lastingly re- 

membered. 

BRAMBACH PIANO COMPANY 

622 West 51st Street, New York City 


Gentlemen Please send me the paper pattern which 
shows the exact size of the Brambach Baby Grand. 





Liberal terms for the con- Address 
venient purchase of your 
Brambach will gladly be 


arranged. 


d up 
$675 pe b. New York 
Period and Art Models ; 
$700 to $1600 City 
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audience, received a sharp reply: “Go 
tell that witty fellow, my godson, to get 
home; it is no season now to fool it here:’’ 

She still worked on at the daily busi- 
ness of government, though at times there 
were indications that the habits of a life- 
time were disintegrating, and she was 
careless or forgetful as she had never been 
before. To those who watched her it al- 
most seemed as if the inner spring were 
broken and that the mechanism continued 
to act by the mere force of momentum. At 
the same time her physical strength 
showed signs of alarming decay. There 
was a painful scene, when in October she 
opened Parliament. As she stood in her 
robes she was seen to totter; several gen- 
tlemen hurried forward and supported 
her; without them she would have fallen. 


The end approached very gradually— 
with the delay which, so it seemed, had 
become de rigueur in that ambiguous court. 
Vitality ebbed slowly, but at times there 
was a sudden turn; health and spirits 
flowed in upon the capricious organism; 
wit flashed; the loud familiar laughter 
reéchoed through Whitehall. 


Fighting for Life 


HEN the somber hours returned again. 
She sat alone, amid emptiness and 
ashes, bereft of the one thing in the whole 
world that was worth having. And she 
herself, with her own hand, had cast it from 
her, had destroyed it. In such moods, 
with royal indifference, she unburdened 
her soul to all who approached her—to her 
ladies, to an ambassador or to some old 
scholar who had come to show her his 
books. With deep sighs and mourning 
gestures she constantly repeated the name 
of Essex. Then she dismissed them, the 
futile listeners, with a wave of her hand. 
It was better that the inward truth should 
e expressed by the outward seeming; it 
was better to be alone. 

With the new year her spirits revived, 
and she attended some state dinners. Then 
she moved to Richmond for change of air; 
and at Richmond, in March, 1603, her 
strength finally left her. There were no 
very definite symptoms, besides the grow- 
ing physical weakness and the profound 
depression of mind. She would allow no 
doctors to come near her; she ate and 


ion 


drank very little, lying for hours in a low 
chair. 

At last it was seen that some strange 
crisis was approaching. She struggled to 
rise and, failing, summoned her attendants 
to pull her to her feet. She stood. Refusing 
further help, she remained immovable 
while those around her watched in awe- 
stricken silence. Too weak to walk, she still 
had the strength to stand; if she returned 
to her chair she knew that she would never 
rise from it; she would continue to stand 
then; had it not always been her favorite 
posture? She was fighting death—and 
fighting with terrific tenacity. 

The appalling, the incredible combat 
lasted for fifteen hours. Then she yielded, 
though she still declared that she would 
not go to bed. 


Queen Elizabeth Passes 


HE sank on to cushions spread out to 

receive her; and there she lay for four 
days and nights, speechless, with her fin- 
ger in her mouth. 

Meanwhile an atmosphere of nightmare 
had descended on the court. 

The great personages about her im- 
plored her to obey the physicians and let 
herself be moved. But it was in vain. 

Eventually she was carried to her bed. 
Cecil and the other councilors gathered 
round her; had she any instructions, the 
secretary asked, in the matter of her suc- 
cessor? There was no answer. ‘The king 
of Scotland?”’ he hinted; and she made a 
sign—so it seemed to him—which showed 
agreement. 

The archbishop of Canterbury came. 
He prayed fervently and long; and she 
seemed to take a pleasure in his ministra- 
tions. 

On and on he prayed. It was late at 
night before he was released, when he saw 
that she had fallen asleep. 

She continued asleep until, in the cold 
dark hours of the early morning of March 
twenty-fourth, 1603, there was a change; 
and the anxious courtiers, as they bent 
over the bed, perceived that the inexpli- 
cable spirit had eluded them yet once 
again. But it was for the last time; a hag- 
gard husk was all that was left of Queen 
Elizabeth. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the fourth and last 


installment of Lytton Strachey’s Elizabeth and 
Essex. 





Statement of the Ownership, ACanagement, (irculation, Etc. 


Required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912 


of LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, published monthly at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for October 1, 1928. 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA }ss 
COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Walter 
D. Fuller, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Secretary of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, and tnat the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in Section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 


Publisher, The Curtis Publishing Company, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Editor, Loring A. Schuler, Haverford, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Managing Editor, None 

Business Managers, None 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock.) 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence 
Square, hem om Pennsylvania , . 
Edward W. Bok, 1320 Packard Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

W. Curtis Bok, Trustee under Deed of Trust from 
Edward W. Bok, dated 4-25-25, 1402 Morris 
Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Benefi- 
ciary—The American Foundation, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania : 

Philip S. Collins, Wyncote, Pennsylvania _ 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Wyncote, Pennsylvania _ 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Trustee under will of Louisa 
Knapp Curtis, Wyncote, Pennsylvania. Benefi- 
ciary—Mary Louise Curtis Bok, Merion, Penn- 
sylvania 


The Curtis Institute of Music, 18th & Locust 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Wakeman Griffin Gribbel, John Bancker Gribbel 
& The Real Estate Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, Trustees U/D by John Gribbel, dated 
2-14-27. Real Estate Trust Company, Philadel- 
hia, Pennsylvania. Beneficiary—Elizabeth 
ancker Gribbel, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
Edward W. Hazen, Haddam, Connecticut 
George H. Lorimer, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
Estate of C. H. Ludington, Care Girard Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
John C. Martin, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
Public Ledger Company, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
John B. Williams, Narberth, Pennsylvania 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: 

None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Walter D. Fuller, Secretary. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this thir- 
teenth day of August, 1928. 
[Seal] W. C. Turner, Notary Public. 
(My Commission expires April 1, 1931.) 
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Just a drink but—what a drink! 
Pure, wholesome, delicious and 
refreshing. Before Coca-Cola had 
its beginning, the few scattered 
soda fountains over the country 
were closed down from October 
to April. & © But the drink with 
that tingling, delicious taste and 
cool after-sense of refreshment 
brought realization that “thirst 
knows no season.” More and finer 
fountains quickly followed—open 


GOOD T 2 GET 





and. inviting you to pause and 
refresh yourself throughout the 
yeat. & & The first year of Coca- 
Cola an average of eight drinks a 
day was served. & © During this 
year the average is more than 
eight million a day. 





aNY) 
The Best Served Drink in the World 


. A pure drink of natural flavors served in its own thin, 


crystal-like glass. This glass insures the right proportions 
of Coca-Cola syrup and ice-cold carbonated water. The 
final touches are to add a little finely chipped ice and stir 
with a spoon until the sparkling bubbles bead at the brim. 


WHERE | eee 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Surprise the Family 
—Tonight! 


A steaming None Such Pudding! 


Wholesome.. 


Spicy... 


as full of aroma 


as only delicious mince meat can be! 
Few things on your daily menu are 
so easily digested and so crammed with 
good health as None Such—the blend- 
ed fruits of Nature, spiced. 
Three generations of good cooks have 


chosen None Such. 


Why not surprise 


the family tonight with a None Such 
Pudding? Your recipe: 


None Such Pudding 


1 cup finely chopped 
suet; 1 cup molasses; 
i teaspoon cinnamon; 
cup sweet milk; 2 
teaspoons baking 
powder; 1 package 
None Such Mince 
Meat; % teaspoon 
salt; 2% cups flour 
sifted. 
Method— Mix and sift 
dry ingredients, keep- 


Merrell-Soule Co., 


ing some of flour for 
mince meat. Whip 
eg. add molasses, 
milk and suet; com- 
bine mixtures and add 
finely broken floured 
mince meat. Turninto 
greased molds and 
steam three hours. 
Serve with Hard 
Sauce or any liquid 
sauce. 


Inc. ff 


350 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Christmas Decorations 
Moore 
Push-less Hangers 


Solve the problem in hanging 
heavy things to walls. 
10. Pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


To hang up little things, always in- 
sist on Moore Push-Pins. 
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Complete set of fa- 
mous “‘Puzzle-Peg”’ 
and new book of 


113 anny A 
packed in 
each set. 


> Loi of bam 


Sr giery, pe 
ideal hrist- 
mas gift for all 


ay ages from 8 to 80. 
Has no equal for 
whiling away lonely hours. 
Don't forget those who need re- 
membering most. At all Game 


Dealers’ or sent post paid to any ad- 


e 
Gift That Ends 
Loneliness’”’ 


dress for 50c. Foreign Countries 75c. 


Lubbers & Bell Mfg. Co., 1601 Roosevelt 





Keep Skin Clear 


Almost any skin, however marred by 
blackheads or blemishes, can be quickly ; 
improved with the daily use of Resinol 4 
Soap. Try it yourself. You will be amazed * 
at the rapidity with which it helps to 
bring the clear, smooth complexion you 


have always wanted. 


Resinol 
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The Child Who Will Not Eat 


By S. JosePHINE Baxer, M.D. 


wee S overstandandion’ in our modern 
mai methods of baby care? I think 
ua ¥a| we are and that it is time for us 

w=} to realize that babies and chil- 
ten are individuals and not part of a 
stock pattern. One of the things that has 
brought this forcibly to my mind during 
the past few years is the growing tendency 
of parents to overaccentuate the seeming 
problem of the child who for one reason 
or another refuses to eat the food which 
we consider desirable for him to have. 

I wish all our problems of child care 
could vanish into nothingness or be solved 
as readily as this one can. The very fact 
that appetite during childhood used to de- 
pend upon a state of physical health alone 
and that now its vagaries have become a 
matter of concern for so many parents 
seems to show pretty clearly either that 
we are wrong in our methods of feeding 
children or that children have changed 
their habits of eating. 

If we can find out where the blame lies 
for this condition of affairs, the remedy is 
not a difficult one to discover and to apply. 


Finicky Appetites 


OOR appetite, when it occurs in young 

children, may be due to any one of four 
things or a combination of any or all of 
them. First, we must recognize that lack 
of appetite at any time of life may be the 
first sign of an approaching illness. In this 
case, refusal of food may come suddenly 
in a child who has been eating regularly 
and who previously has had a good ap- 
petite. Such a sudden loss of appetite is a 
warning signal of danger ahead, but it is 
not difficult to recognize that this is an 
abnormal condition and one that needs 
medical attention. 

Second, we have the instances where 
refusal to eat is due to.some form of di- 
gestive trouble. This condition may ap- 
pear suddenly or in a more gradual way, 
but here again there should be little trouble 
in determining the cause and correcting it. 

Third, there are the cases where chil- 
dren have little desire to eat because they 
are suffering from a low grade of ill health 
due to the presence of some physical ail- 
ment such as teething or tooth decay— 
with consequent pain—enlarged or dis- 
eased tonsils, adenoid growths or defective 
eyesight. The first step toward the cure 
of these children is the correction of the 
ailment; the normal appetite will then 
usually return without any other treat- 
ment. 

The fourth reason for lack of appetite 
is by far the most common. It is simply 
and solely a bad habit started by the 
child to satisfy his sense of his own im- 
portance and played up to by the parents 
in their insistence upon the child’s eating 
whether he wishes to or not. Probably 
ninety-five out of every hundred children 
who habitually have finicky appetites be- 
long to this last group. 

We must understand clearly why these 
children refuse to eat, even if this knowl- 
edge upsets some of our dearly cherished 
ideas. We doctors who have so many of 
these problem children brought to us know 
that our treatment has to be directed to- 
ward the parents and that when the latter 
are started out on the right road the child’s 
appetite will take care of itself. 

The first lesson—and often the most 
difficult one for the parents to learn—is 
that children almost from the time of birth 
have an uncanny sense that the only way 
they can direct attention to themselves 
and assert their own individuality is by 
refusing to submerge themselves in the 
routine of family life. Every child wishes 
to be the center of interest in his little 
world. His opportunities for gratifying 


this desire are very limited; but food 
and feeding loom large in his days, and it 
is not to be wondered at that he chooses 
mealtimes as the easiest way to get what 
he wants. 

If his parents are disturbed at his re- 
fusal to eat, this gives him a fine sense of 
his own importance. He is able to force 
his will on others; he feels his power and 
uses it relentlessly to achieve his purpose 
of being the most important member of 
the family. If his mother is anxious and 
disturbed, so much the better; he has 
claimed his place in the limelight and can 
force his mother to carry out his will. 

This attitude on his part may be wholly 
unconscious; in fact, it is probably some- 
thing about which he does not think at all. 
But nevertheless he has a direct motive, 
and he finds the satisfaction of getting 
what he wants; that is, to dominate the 
situation. 

It is easy to prove that all of this is true. 
The problem of the child who will not eat 
rarely occurs in families where there are 
many children or in those where the 
mother is so occupied that she is unable to 
do more than supply the food for her child 
and then allow him to eat it, with little 
concern or attention on her part. And 
this kind of feeding problem is most com- 
mon when the mother is overanxious, 
overconcerned and overattentive when the 
regular mealtimes come. I agree thor- 
oughly with the statement of Dr. D. A. 
Thom that “all children do not require the 
same amount of food; missing a meal 
occasionally is more apt to do good than 
harm, and all children who do not eat 
freely of spinach and carrots do not neces- 
sarily suffer from some physical infirmity 
in later years.” 

The way to solve the problem of the 
child that will not eat is to stop thinking 
of it as a problem at all. If a child is 
otherwise healthy and the lack of appetite 
is not due to a physical cause, he will eat 
as soon as eating becomes a mere incident 
in his life and not an important occasion. 


Effecting a ©ure 


OT long ago a mother brought her 

little boy to me with the statement 
that he refused to eat almost every kind 
of food that was offered him. She had 
tried every method she could devise to 
make the child eat, without success. The 
little boy was undernourished and plainly 
starved, but otherwise normal. I arranged 
to have him stay in bed in a room by 
himself. 

His first meal was arranged attractively 
on a tray and taken to him. The boy lifted 
the tray and in a burst of anger threw it 
on the floor. This happened for four meals. 
When the fifth meal was served the mother 
left the room; when she came back every 
morsel had been eaten. Not until the boy 
had eaten all his meals for four days was 
he allowed to get up. But since then he 
has eaten his food regularly. 

Lack of appetite in babies is usually due 
to overfeeding, too frequent feeding or the 
wrong kind of food. The only cure needed 
in such cases is to increase the feeding in- 
tervals and gradually to change the type 
of food. If there is no actual illness this 
method will bring back normal feeding 
habits. 

When semisolid or solid food is first 
offered, many babies will refuse to take 
it because of its strangeness. Teaching 
babies to drink water froma cup and spoon 
will accustom them to this way of taking 
food and make any change in feeding eas- 
ier. When cereal gruels are first given 
they may be added to the milk and the 
thicker forms given gradually. Vegetables 
and cereals may be mixed together for the 
same reason. 


All additional foods should be given be- 
fore the milk feeding and diversified as 
much as possible from day to day. Do not 
expect the baby to take his regular quan- 
tity of milk and the solid foods in addition. 
After the first year a pint and a half of 
milk daily is enough. Any greater quan- 
tity will destroy the appetite for other 
foods, and even this amount of milk may 
be given only in part in liquid form for 
drinking and the remainder used in cook- 
ing the rest of the food. 


Back to Aormal 


ITH older children the rules to be 

followed in bringing back normal 
eating habits are simple enough, but they 
must be observed faithfully and without 
exception if we are to be successful. Briefly, 
they are as follows: 


1. The meals must be attractively served 
and the food nourishing and well cooked. No 
child should be asked to sit down at a slov- 
enly table or a badly prepared meal. 

2. The meals must be regular. Breakfast, 
dinner and supper should be served at ex- 
actly the same time each day. If this is im- 
possible for the rest of the family it should 
be made possible for the child. 

3. Do not serve too much food. An over- 
filled plate will discourage even a robust 
appetite. 

4. The food should be varied. Children 
dislike monotony in their diet even more 
than adults do. 

5. If actual dislike is shown for any one 
kind of food, do not force it. Give the child 
a choice of two foods of equal value and let 
him take the one he likes. 

6. The food that the child ought to eat 
should be served. There should be no coax- 
ing, urging, bribing or threatening in order 
to make the child eat and no comment what- 
soever, either in praise or blame, whether the 
child eats or not. 

7. The mealtime should be a happy one. 
The child should be taught how to use knife, 
fork and spoon and helped with his eating as 
long as that is necessary. It is a good idea 
for the mother to bring some sewing or other 
similar work and sit near the child while he is 
eating, but any conversation about foud is 
taboo. 

8. Allow the child thirty minutes for each 
meal. If at the end of that time the food has 
not been eaten, remove it without comment. 

9. No food of any kind or any sweets are 
to be allowed between meals unless all the 
food offered is eaten at each mealtime. If 
the child regularly eats all the food given 
him at mealtime and is still hungry, a milk 
and cracker lunch may be given during the 
middle of the forenoon, the middle of the 
afternoon or at bedtime; but this must not 
be repeated if the added feeding interferes 
with the normal appetite for the next meal. 

10. If the child absolutely refuses to eat 
anything, do not be disturbed or anxious. 
Let him leave the table and do anything else 
that is an ordinary part of his daily life. He 
may refuse food for several consecutive meals; 
but if this does not excite any comment 
Nature will assert itself, and he will satisfy 
his hunger. There is absolutely no danger 
for the ordinary child who is not ill if he goes 
without food for twenty-four or even forty- 
eight hours. Remember that the cure de- 
pends on you, and that once achieved the 
routine must be followed without deviation. 
One little exhibition of interest or concern 
on your part, and the whole battle will have 
to be fought over again. 

11. Finally, never allow a child to eat 
when he is angry or overtired. Digestion is 
seriously interfered with during any emo- 
tional state of mind. Wait until the child is 
calm and then serve less food than usual. 


This method of bringing back normal 
eating habits can be carried out in any 
home and by any mother. It requires firm 
determination and a well-balanced pur- 
pose. You will be changing your own 
habits at the same time—and this is aot 
easy. But I can promise you that in ninety- 
five out of every one hundred cases it will 
succeed, with the aid of patience and per- 
severance. 


a 
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Compote 


A treat for youngsters... and for 
grown-ups, too... ab any time of day 


A taste of the tropics right in your own home! That’s 
what you really have when you tempt your family 
with bananas—luscious, wholesome, and all-season 
fruit that blends perfectly with oranges and other 
good things. 

But to enjoy the true tropical flavoft of bananas, be 
sure that you serve them when they are fully ripe. See 
that the skins are a deep gofden yellow and that they 
are flecked with brown. Then bananas are at their best. 

Not only is their flavor finest, but ripening packs 
bananas with healthful energy elements. Few foods 
are so nourishing—few so digestible. Even the very 
young and very old can enjoy the goodness of brown- 
flecked bananas. 

Keep enough bananas on hand so you can let them 
ripen at room temperature. There are many ways to 
serve them appetizingly. Eighty-three of the best 
recipes will be sent you free if you will mail the coupon 
for a copy of “From the Tropics to Your Table.” 


UNIFRUIT 


-US.PAT.OFF. 


BANANAS 


A UNITED FRUIT COMPANY Puce Sitas < Creakaic Woe 
Product that the banana is partly ripe. 

At this stage, cooking makes the 

Imported and Distributed by Sanh agpeliaing af Cearstile. 


Fruit Dispatch Company 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
Dept. A-12, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your most delicious when it is used in 
recipe book, “From the Tropics PRET R Pe aoe ators. 
to Your Table.” 


Ne ee oa = — 2 ss, ‘ad . 
Fully Ripe . . The che. 
skin is the unfailing sign of 

ineetINA: <. 55: coceasnnctonesaeand Sully ripe banana. The delicate 
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| Beans baked in the ground 


|. —in an outdoor oven called 


the “bean hole” 


Now you can taste beans 
like them 


Now you can have beans that taste like those baked out of 
doors! 

That’s the way they do it in the Maine woods logging 
camps, you know. They bake them in an oven in the ground 
called the ‘‘bean hole.” 

First they fill the big round-bellied iron bean pot with a 
layer of beans, a layer of sugar-cured pork, a cup of mo- 
lasses, a cup of brown sugar—repeated, until the pot is full 
to the brim. 

Then they seal the cover on with clay and bury the pot 
in the bean hole in a bed of fragrant pine embers. There it 
slowly cooks all night. 

Can’t you imagine what flavor this gives? All the fra- 
grances of the forest itself—pine and wood smoke and 
sweet earth! 

And now, you can have beans with this very Maine woods 


flavor! For the first time a way has been found to repro- 
duce it for you. 


In Bean Hole Beans! 

Bean Hole Beans provide a new experience for you in 
delicious food flavors! Have you tried them yet? Don’t 
wait—have them for dinner tonight. Your grocer has them 
in two sizes, medium and large. 











They bake beans in the 

ground in the Maine woods. 

This is the outdoor oven 
called the ‘bean hole.” 


The first real 
reproduction 
of the Maine 
woods beans! 


i BEAN HOLE BEANS 
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at my bed—someone had disturbed it in 
what seemed to me to be a systematic 
search. I thought at once of Devereaux 
and his absence from the deck; had he 
been the prowler? 

But what matter? I knew he would 
orowl if given the opportunity, and that 
his wife would prowl. And others: Apple- 
gate might have made his way on board 
stealthily, or some member of the crew 
vhom the captain had heard whispering; 
I must suspect everyone. At any rate 
nothing had been found, and I retired 
rather pleased with myself and my adroit- 
ness in concealing my treasure. 

I slept soundly, to be awakened by the 
sounds attendant upon getting under 
way, and so I dressed and went on deck, 
to be greeted by one of the most beautiful 
mornings I have ever experienced. 

I think this day and the following con- 
stitute two of the most delightful of my 
life. Certainly there is no waterway in the 
world more charming to traverse than 
those upper reaches of the Hudson River. 

At last, in the late afternoon, we came 
to the town of Whitehall and the last lock 
in the canal. It was the end of the river; 
we had come to Champlain, and a hun- 
dred miles of open water, with innumer- 
able bays and anchorages and islands, lay 
before us. And loneliness and remoteness. 

It was for that remoteness the small 
gray sea skiff waited, I thought. I 
glanced across to where the boat was tied 
against the concrete wall of the canal. 
Applegate sat in the cockpit smoking 
placidly. He saw my face turn toward 
him, and waved a genial hand. 


VIII 


E PUT in at Burlington for fuel and 
supplies, and all of the party but my- 
self went ashore to walk through that 
lovely little city. I remained on the after 
deck with a book, glad of an hour’s soli- 
tude, for I wished to take stock of myself 
and of events. The Loafer lay along the 
rotting dock of the yacht club; Mr. Ap- 
plegate’s skiff lay inside us at the float. 
For a time I lay back in my chair reading; 
then movement on the veranda of the club 
attracted my eye and I looked up, to see 
Dorcas Applegate sitting calmly in a 
large chair and regarding me with grave 
eyes. I laid down my book and stepped 
across to the planking of the wharf to her 
side. 
‘‘A pleasant day,” said I. 
“You have a strange company aboard 
your yacht,”’ she said with queer direct- 


ness. 

“It would seem so,” said I. 

““My father,” she said, “is an honest 
man.”’ 


“T have not questioned his honesty,” 
said I. 

“Tf,”’ she said, “‘he pledged his word he 
would keep it. The Applegates have that 
reputation. If there were any doubt I 
would make him keep it.” 

I said nothing. 

“You would do well,” she said, ‘‘to 
trust my father.” 

“In what respect?”’ 

She countered with a question. “‘What 
do you know about the people on your 
yacht?” 

“‘Little or nothing,”’ said I. 

“‘Do you know, by any chance, that it 
was Mr. Waltoun who financed your 
Uncle Lucien’s operations?”’ 

“‘T did not know it,”’ said I. 


O YOU know that three of your 
uncle’s old crew have replaced mem- 
bers of your crew?”’ 

“There were suspicious circumstances.” 

“Do you know that this man Dever- 
eaux could not live as he does upon his 
salary as a mediocre actor?” 

“‘T know nothing about him,”’ said I. 

“He is a retailer of liquor,’’ she said, 
“with what is called a high-class ciien- 
tele.” 

“Probably,” said I, ‘Rollin’s boot- 
legger. He’s just the sort to invite his 
bootlegger for a cruise on his yacht. But 
you were coming to some point.” 


C freasure 


(Continued from Page 23) 


” 


“‘They are all ashore,” she said, “‘ex- 
cept the crew, who are below. I advise 
that you put your money aboard my fa- 
ther’s boat. Of course you have it. Not 
one of these persons but knows there is 
three-quarters of a million dollars aboard 
the Loafer.” 

“‘T have already declined to share this 
hypothetical fortune with your father.” 

“Half a loaf,’’ she said, ‘‘is better than 
no bread—and perhaps worse than no 
bread. I think it will be found that Mr. 
Waltoun has visited the telegraph office.” 

“For what purpose?”’ 

“Men like Waltoun maintain some- 
thing very like a standing army,” she said. 
“Cargoes must be protected.”’ 

“From so-called hijackers?” 

““Precisely,’”’ she said. ‘‘And each 
major operator must protect his territory 
from invasion.”’ 

I considered the data in my possession 
and made therefrom certain deductions. 
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““Then,” said I, ‘‘your father and Wal- 
toun are not in alliance?” 

““No,”’ she said. 

““And the crew?” 


““They are on their own,”’ she said. 
““And Devereaux?” 
“Purely an opportunist,’’ she said. 


“It would seem,” said I, ‘to be a many- 
sided war.” 

‘* And that side will win,”’ she said with 
a nod, ‘‘which makes wise alliances.”’ 

‘‘Miss Applegate,” said I, ‘‘you will 
forgive me if I suggest that you seem 
strangely out of your element. You do 
not impress me as one to be attracted by 
the illicit traffic in intoxicants.”’ 

“We will not discuss myself,’’ she said 
with a little smile, ‘‘nor why I am here nor 
what I want. Waltoun’s gunmen can be 
here on an early morning train.” 


YOUR father’s disadvantage as 

much as to mine,” said I. ‘‘If Wal- 
toun should get this money, whose exist- 
ence I do not admit, Mr. Applegate might 
as well go back to Cape Cod and forget his 
church organ.”’ 

“Yes,” she said. 

“So,” said I, “he must be my ally 
whether he wishes to be or not, or whether, 
ultimately, he profits by it or not.” 

Little wrinkles appeared at the corners 
of her eyes. ‘‘At least,” she said, “‘you 
are not dull. Then my embassy is to be 
fruitless?” 

““T am still of the same mind,”’ said I. 

““Then,” she suggested, ‘“‘suppose we 
talk of something else. There is no reason 
why we should not talk, is there?”’ 

““Suppose,”’ said I, “‘we talk about you. 
You interest me very much, Miss Apple- 
gate—how a person of your obvious re- 
finement should have taken to the—shall 
we say adventurous life?” 

At this Mr. Applegate appeared, smil- 
ing genially. ‘‘ You young folks seem to be 
gittin’ on pleasant together. Glad to see 
it. Dorkis don’t git much comp’ny of her 
age.” 

*‘Did Mr. Waltoun go to the telegraph 
office?” his daughter asked. 

“‘He done so,” said Mr. Applegate. ‘‘I 
cal’late the’ll be a gorilla behind every 


bush before tomorrer night. I’m gittin’ 
sharp set, Dorkis. Come and git your old 
pa a snack.” 

So this episode ended, leaving me more 
interested in the grave, self-assured, con- 
tradictory Miss Applegate than I had been 
before.. 

I returned to my book. Before long the 
others arrived, and the stores. Lines were 
cast off and we nosed through the opening 
in the breakwater, heading to the north- 
west past the sharp claw of Appletree 
Point. Now we veered to the north, where 
a yellowish, unsubstantial spot of haze 
appeared distantly—the light which 
guards Colchester Reef. 


UT now of a sudden the air changed, 

the light altered. Over the rims of the 
distant mountains lifted the black murk 
of storm clouds swiftly mounting and 
spreading; and thunder grumbled menac- 
ingly. It seemed to be no single thunder- 
shower, but a storm converging upon us 
from all directions with malignant intent. 
Rollin, being no seaman, walked forward 
to the pilot house for reassurance, and I 
accompanied him. 

“Tf you prefer, sir,” said the captain, 
“‘we can increase our speed and put in 
there.”” He pointed to an island ahead, 
and to a little nick on the outer side of it, 
which he told us was a sheltered harbor. 
“‘T’ve been in there, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
island was improved as a country estate, 
but nobody is there now but a caretaker. 
Fine concrete sea wall, sir.” 

“Can we make it?” 

“‘T think so, sir.” 

“Then us for the harbor,” said Rollin. 

Five minutes later we turned sharply, 
at half speed now, and nosed our cautious 
way through the narrow opening between 
concrete sea wall and granite shore, into a 
tiny harbor sheltered from any sea. 

The propellers churned as. we sidled effi- 
ciently up to the face of the wall, which 
also served as a pier, and lines were made 
fast in an instant. 

“Now let her rip,” said Rollin, and al- 
most instantly she ripped. 

But strangely enough, my anxiety was 
for Mr. Applegate’s little craft. She had 
followed us out of Burlington, but then, in 
the tension incident to the approaching 
storm, I had forgotten her. The lake, 
lashed to fury by such a wind, seemed an 
ill place for so tiny a craft. 

The sea skiff swung at anchor thirty feet 
from us, glistening wet, stark and seem- 
ingly deserted. Had she gone upon the 
rocks or perished in the surge of the lake it 
would have gone far toward solving my 
problem—but I would not have had it so, 
and my sentiments were those of relief and 
of pleasure to see her lying in safety. 

It was a lovely little bay in which we 
found ourselves, wooded and snug. Over 
our bows we could see the roof of some 
building, residence or farmhouse or what 
not, but in no other direction could any- 
thing be descried which spoke of the pres- 
ence of man. The captain knew the place. 

“A hundred and twenty or thirty 
acres,” he said. ‘‘There was a tenant 
farmer—a sort of caretaker. I do not 
know if he is here now.” 


%? 


E WAS not there, as the future devel- 

oped. Ourselves and the Applegates 
had the island to ourselves—at least 
through that night. 

In the morning Rollin came to my room, 
entered and closed the door. 

“The orchestra’s in the pit,” he said, 
“‘and the melodrama’s about to open.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“T gave orders for an early start this 
morning,” he said. “Just now the engi- 
neer tells me he can’t start. Hesaysthere’s 
a decomated contraption adjacent to the 
gadget, if you follow me. We’re bust.” 

“Queer,”’ said I. 

“Not so dog-gone queer,” said Rollin. 
“T hope you’ve your nest egg in a safe 
place.” 

“T think so.” 


(Continued on Page 153) 



































Mapleine 


—a true holiday 
flavor — tempting, 
delicate, delicious! 


APLEINE lends itself to almost 

an endless variety of uses in 
holiday cookery. Used as a flavor it en- 
riches and transforms so many dessert 
recipes. It gives delicate and tempting 
flavor to cake fillings, frostings, pud- 
dings and pudding sauces. And surely 
no flavor is quite so delicious for the 
holiday candies. 

Mapleine is a famous syrup-maker, 
too. Quickly, easily and economically 
it makes a pure rich syrup that you'll 
like—immensely! 


Send 4¢ and top of Mapleine 

carton for ‘‘Mapleine Cookery’’ 

by Alice Bradley, Principal 

Miss Farmer’s Cooking School, 

Boston, containing candy and 
dessert recipes. 





CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 3 Seattle, Washington 
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Among those 
presents 


RIGHT up in the front rank of 
things to give for Christmas put 
Eveready Flashlights. Not only 
because that’s one of the easiest 
and most successful ways out of 
the Christmas-gift dilemma, 
but because it’s the sensible 
thing to do. 


Everybody, from six to sixty, 
wants a genuine Eveready. Not 
just ‘‘a flashlight,” but a genu- 
ine Eveready. Yes, it’s impor- 
tant to insist on this point. 
Genuine Evereadys have ALL 
the newest and best features. 
There are models and types for 
every possible purpose. 


This year, brighten the lives 
of all to whom you give. Start 
them right with the flashlight 
habit, that national movement 
to save skinned shins, banged 
heads and ripped clothes. Give 
them the world’s best portable 
light-maker—a genuine Ever- 
eady Flashlight. 











FREE DIET ADVICE 


THE SERVICES of a staff of graduate dietitians are 

yours for the asking. Write me today and complete 
details of the Battle Creek Diet System will be sent you 
free and postpaid. Also 60-page illustrated booklet, 
‘Healthful Living ’’, written by the leading diet author- 
ity. It describes in detail Health foods used at the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium and other institutions with such suc- 
cess. Ida Jean Kain, Chief Dietitian, 149 16th St., 
The Battle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 











ENGRAVED OR. PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 

FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CAROS $1.00 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 

428 EVENING STAR BLDG WASHINGTON 0.C. 
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for every smart purpose of dres and decoration 
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O matter what your mood...no matter what the occasion... you find Celanese 
fabrics to meet your every need. Sheer fabrics and heavy ...of high finish or mellow 

luster ... figured and plain. . .all these, and more, await your selection. For sportwear, for 
town wear ... daytime and evening .. . and for draperies, curtains, and countless other 
_ decorative uses...Celanese fabrics offer themselves in a great variety of lovely weaves 
and weights and every preferred coloring. -+- There are dainty voiles, ninons, and crépes 
. glowing twills and satins . . . sumptuous brocades, moirés, taffetas, velvets. -+- The 
beauty of Celanese fabrics is permanent. They wash easily, without rubbing, even in 
cold water; in fact, washing improves them. They dry in no time... hold their shape 
... neither shrink nor stretch. They withstand perspiration and long wear. Warm in 
winter, cool in summer, they are cosy at all times; their hygienic properties are unique. 


The beautifully illustrated new brochure The Miracle of Celanese, with 
actual samples of Celanese weaves and a series of practical folders, 
will be sent on request. Celanese Corporation of America, 15 East 26th 
Street, New York, N.Y., or Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 


CELANESE is the registered trademark in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, 
to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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“Then,” said he, ‘in our poor, weak, 
woman’s way, we’d better get busy doing 
something about it.” 

‘“‘Before Waltoun’s gunmen get here,”’ 
said I. 

““What’s that?” 

“T understand,”’ said I, “he wired for 
some from Burlington yesterday.” 

He eyed me speculatively. ‘‘ Any other 
little drips and drops of useful information 
about you?”’ he asked. 

“Well—no,” said I. ‘‘Except that our 
engineer and two deck hands were mem- 
bers of Uncle Lucien’s crew.” 

“Go on, go on. You're shedding nug- 
gets all over the place.” 

“And Devereaux—of course he’s going 
to do his best. It seems,” said I, “‘as if 
everybody had heard of it.” 

“‘Three-quarters of a million dollars,” 
said Rollin, ‘‘makes itself pretty audible. 
Any ideas occur to you?” 

“‘None,”’ said I. 

“Well,” he said, ‘one of us had better 
have some. You and I and the captain 
and the steward; the only other trust- 
worthy person aboard is Yvonne.’’ 

“The way people have been turning 
out,” said I, ‘I’m not certain of mademoi- 
selle.”’ 


“T am,” he said shortly. ‘Anywhere, 
any time, for any purpose. Write that 
down and underline it.” 

“The wickedest woman in Paris,’ 


said I. 

“The most wonderful woman in the 
world,”’ said he, and went out slamming 
the door. 1X 


“FTXHE engineer,” reported the captain, 
“says we will have to wire the fac- 
tory for parts.” 

“You mean he can’t make repairs?”’ 
asked Rollin. 

The captain compressed his lips. ‘‘ You 
will remember that I warned you, sir.”’ 

““Why, yes,” said Rollin, ‘‘I do call that 
to mind. Your idea, captain, is that our 
engineer has been frolicking with his ma- 
chinery.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“In which case,”’ said Rollin, “it might 
be cunnin’ to frolic with the engineer. To 
my mind we are too adjacent, not to say 
propinquitous, to the shore.” 

“NGS, 61.” 

“Is there any manner known to sea- 
manship to move this craft out yonder a 
couple of hundred feet?” 

‘Ves sir. 

“Then have it done,”’ said Rollin. 

We watched while the captain accom- 
plished this maneuver by a makeshift 
known as kedging. 

“Now, skipper,” said Rollin, when the 
move had been made, ‘‘ we'll let the chips 
fall where they will. We have two hands 
and an engineer that any nice party can 
get along without. Will you order those 
three doodle bugs into the dinghy?”’ 

“For what purpose, sir?”’ 

“To row ashore and look for cuckoos’ 
nests,” said Rollin. ‘‘ There must be some 
nice ones up in those trees.” 

“IT will send them ashore, sir, to search 
for a telephone.”’ 

“‘And how surprised they’ll be,” said 
Rollin, “‘when they discover they’ve out- 
stayed their welcome.”’ 

“T am afraid, sir, you will bring matters 
to a head.” 

“T’m doing my weak, fumbling, modest 
best,’’ said Rollin. 


IRESENTLY we saw the three men de- 

scend the ladder to the dinghy and cast 
off. Rollin stepped to the side and called. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I’m going to 
tell your fortune. You are going on a long 
journey.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,’’ said the engi- 
neer. 

“If I were you,” said Rollin, “I would 
make it a long, long journey. I would row 
to the mainland and go away from here 
utterly. In other words, I am releasing 
you to the minors. You are out of the big 
league.” 


Waltoun touched him. 
asked, ‘‘what is going on?”’ 

Rollin turned just long enough to grin at 
him amiably. ‘Playing Simon says 
thumbs up,” he said, “‘and as soon as I 
finish this inning you’re going to be asked 
into the game.” He leaned over again to 
speak the boat. ‘‘Now row away, gentle- 
men, and look pleasant. And don’t scowl, 
Mr. Engineer—and keep your hands on 
the oars. Row!” 

They rowed, muttering, to the sea wall, 
where they landed and stood sullenly peer- 
ing across the water at us. 


“Danby,” he 


“ 7ANISH!” said Rollin, making mys- 

tic gestures in the air with his left 
hand and—quite startlingly —lifting a re- 
volver which I had not heretofore seen 
and. firing over the heads of the three men. 
They vanished headlong into the conceal- 
ment of a clump of bushes. 

“What,” asked Mr. Waltoun evenly, 
“tis the meaning of this extraordinary con- 
duct?” 

“It means,” said Rollin, ‘that tempo- 
rarily we have abandoned civilization, 
and are going to have a happy, happy time 
together playing savage. We are going to 
be plain-spoken and everything, and lay 
aside the polite usages of society. Up to 
this moment, Waltoun, you were my 
guest.” 

“Ah! And what, pray, am I now?” 

“You are,” said Rollin, “‘something in 
the nature of a hostage. You expect 
friends today, I understand. Do you 
think they will locate us here?”’ 

“My hole card,” said Waltoun, never 
altering the gracious courtesy of his tone, 
‘doubtless arrived by the morning train. 
The men comprising it have had wide ex- 
perience playing rough games.” 

“‘And,”’ said Rollin, ‘‘my hole card is— 
yourself.”’ 

“IT guessed it,’”’ said Waltoun smilingly. 
“‘But even so, the odds 4 

“Are entertaining,” said Rollin. 
‘‘There’s Kant and the captain and the 
chef and the steward and my poor self. 
Five.” 

Waltoun allowed his eyes to rove over 
my person and permitted himself to smile 
ironically. ‘‘ This will not be library work,” 
said he. ‘Nor is it to be carried through 
by a knowledge of the cookbook.” 

I felt a flash of resentment. “I am not 
in a position to state the abilities of our 
chef,”’ said I, ‘‘but my name is Lapthorn. 
After all,” said I, ‘‘reprehensible as I have 
always judged my uncle’s conduct to be, I 
find he possessed certain admirable qual- 
ities.” 

“Which, doubtless, you share with him.” 

“‘T am beginning to think,” said I, ‘“‘that 
his attitude toward life was perhaps as 
correct as mine. I shall strive to emulate 
him.” 





ALTOUN nodded. “It will be di- 
verting to watch,” he said. Then he 

turned to Rollin. ‘‘And what disposition 
is to be made of me in your strategy?” 

“Why,” said Rollin, ‘I see no reason 
why our pleasant relations should be 
changed. Your conversation intrigues me. 
You are the life of the party. Suppose we 
carry on as is. Of course my eagle eye 
shall be ever on you.”’ 

“By the way,” said Waltoun, ‘you 
failed to mention Devereaux in yourarmy.” 

Rollin smiled happily, ‘‘Oh, Dever- 
eaux! He’s just a retailer. We deal only 
with you men who are in a large way of 
business.” 

“No one,”’ said I, “‘is negligible.” 

Waltoun smiled again and walked aft, 
leaving Rollin, the captain and myself to- 
gether. 

“Repairs are out of the question, of 
course?’’ Rollin asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“‘But,”’ said I, ‘‘we have the launch.” 

“True,” Rollin said, “we have the 
launch, all sixteen feet of it. And there is 
Yvonne to be thought of! Suppose we 
lower the launch, captain. It will be as 
well to have it ready.” 


(Continued on Page 155) 








ow the third generation 


is learning the value of ‘“Lemco’’—the favorite beef 
extract since 1865. A quarter teaspoon of “Lemco” in a 
cup of hot water makes the most delicious and stimulating 
beef tea you ever tasted. Always ready in a moment. 

Likewise, to soups, stews, sauces, gravies, fish, meats, 

vegetables and salads, “‘Lemco’”’ adds appetizing flavor, 

and sustenance without bulk in easily assimilable form. 
“Lemco”’ is the original and genuine Liebig’s Extract of meat, 
with no fat, no flavoring—nothing to detract from, nor dilute, 
the nutritive substance of pure concentrated beef essence. 


‘LEMCO 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


FREE Mail the coupon for Free Recipe Book with 
; , 


4 “Dainty Dishes with Lemco’’. If your 
dealer does not have ‘‘Lemco”’ send us his name and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


mana (3 CORLISS & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
. 8. Distributors for OXO Ltd., London 
CE sz 


This Dignified Position 
Paid Miss Fide 
$6 in One Day 


Miss Marie Eide of South Dakota wanted a pleas- 
ant way to earn extra money—and found it 
through answering an advertisement like this. 
Miss Eide is a business girl, busy every day, but 
by devoting her spare hours evenings and week- 
ends to our easy, dignified plan, she has made as 
much as $6.00 extra in a single day! 


As our representative, you can earn money for 
clothes, theatres, luxuries—just as Miss Eide 
does. For your neighbors and friends will be glad 
to have you forward their new and renewal orders 
for The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and The Country Gentleman. 


With Christmas only a few weeks away, many of 
them will also wish to order one or more gift sub- 
scriptions for friends and relatives. So you can see 
that just a few spare hours of this friendly work 
should easily pay you $5—$10—$15 a week extra. 

But here’s a handy coupon—clip and mail it 
today. 
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Use This Coupon 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
866 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me about your offer. 








A savings fund is now claiming many 
of the dollars which Miss Eide earns. 
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%> TALO NS 


or 


Snug, Warm, Safe from the “bitingest wind” 
+ “HOOKLESS WQ$ 


agp age —thanks to Talon Slide-Fasteners 
> Pilly There’s a world of peace of mind for Mothers in Talon Slide-Fasteners, as applied to 
children’s clothing. No wonder the demand for children’s woolies, playsuits, rompers. 
etc., “ Talon-fitted,” has swept the country. 


4 
> 
o 
Pal 


One mother writes in part . . .“ Through your Talon Slide-Fasteners you save mothers 
time, strength, youth and patience, and you are responsible for one of the biggest, most 
fundamental things in this United States of ours . . . a happier, healthier home life . . .” 
All of this is in sincere appreciation of the sheer usefulness and merit of Talon Slide. 
Fasteners, of which there are millions in use today. 


With just a gentle pull, Talon Slide-Fasteners open... and close 


They are so flexible that. they never jam. Step on them, yank them, wash them, run 
them through the wringer, give them all kinds of abuse, they still work quickly and 
smoothly. No wonder these dependable slide-fasteners replaced missing buttons, {lat- 
tened snaps, indeed all old-fashioned methods of fastening. You can identify the Talon, 
the original slide-fastener, by the word “Talon” or “ Hookless” on the pull. 





Visit the special display of Talon-fitted Garments and Articles at the 
International Golf Show: Grand Central Palace, New York City, Feb- 
ruary 18 to 23, 1929; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, March 11 to 16, 1929, 


Write us, the original manufacturers of Talon Slide-Fasteners, for names of companies making Talon-fitted articles 


HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY, MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO: 14 East Jackson Blvd. NEW YORK CITY: 393 Seventh Avenue 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


Children’s Leggetts, High Cut Boots, Snuggle Rug, Leather 3 L I D E F A % i E N E R ae ou 


Leggings, fitted with the smart, convenient Talon Slide-Fasteners © 1928, Hookless Fastener Co. 
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(Continued from Page 153) 


“Very well, sir.” 

“And I think you and I,”’ Rollin said to 
me, ‘‘may as well lay the facts before the 
party.” 

We followed Waltoun to the after deck, 
where sat Devereaux and his wife and 
mademoiselle. Waltoun lounged against 
the rail peering at the not distant woods. 

Mademoiselle de Neige was first to 
speak. ‘There is a shot,” she said; ‘‘we 
are startled.” 

“Yvonne,” said Rollin, 
were not here.” 

“But that—it is not nice to say. You 
have the wish I am not here?” 

“Things are rather in a mess,” said 
Rollin. ‘‘We are what you might call in a 
state of siege.” 

“T do not onderstand.”’ 

“We can put you ashore, Yvonne—and 
you, too, Sarah, and your husband, if you 
wish to go. Here’s the story: Old Kant, 
here, has wangled something like a million 
dollars out of a bootlegging relative. 
Which is a great deal of money.” 

“Oh, ver’ much money. Vraiment!”’ 


“T wish you 


T IS attracting the flies,” said Rollin. 

“One very large bluebottle fly, which is 
Waltoun, there. Heisafterit. Our friend 
on the little boat yonder is another big fly. 
He is after it. The three sailors we just 
dispensed with amid fusillades of deadly 
bullets are little flies—and they are after 
it. Also, unless I misjudge him sadly, 
Devereaux is also a tiny fly, hoping for the 
best. And our engines are wrecked so we 
cannot move, and we might as well be at 
the North Pole.as far as isolation is con- 
cerned.” 

“‘One understands,”’ said Yvonne. 

“T think,” said Rollin, “I shall put you 
ashore.”’ 

She regarded him an instant intently 
and then shook her head. ‘I have not the 
fear,’ she said. ‘No, it is that I shall re- 
main.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ No, you and Sarah 
must go. We can’t carry on a nobby lit- 
tle war with women on our hands. That 
wouldn’t do at all.”’ 

“T certainly shall not go,’ 
Stone. 

Yvonne de Neige sprang to her feet, 
wonderfully slender, golden-beautiful. 
““Non, non, non! It shall not be. I re- 
main! You do not send me away! Non, 
non, non!” 

““T must, Yvonne.” 

““Non!”’ She shook her head vehe- 
mently. ‘‘Behol’, I come back after all 
thees year’—and you make to send me 
away. I shall not go. Do you not 
wish me near you, Rollin?” 

“T have dreamed of having you near 
me, Yvonne,” he said, and it was evident 
to me that both had forgotten the presence 
of us others. 


’ 


said Sarah 


“See. I have take the knife and cut all’ 


those thing’ which bind me, which detain 
me away from you ——”’ 

“There were things, Yvonne, which 
could not be cut,” he said more gravely 
than I have ever before heard him speak. 

“You do not know. Oh, you know 
nossing. You do not onderstan’.’”’ Then 
her face became very firm. ‘‘But I shall 
not go.” 


EFORE he could reply there came from 
the bow of the yacht a shout and a 
shot. Rollin swung on his heel and darted 
iorward, I at his heels. The captain leaned 
over the side bellowing, searching the 
water with his revolver. 

“What is it?’”’ demanded Rollin. 

“Look! The launch!’’ 

It is strange that we did not notice in 
ihe first instant; but now we saw the 
vacant boat boom, jutting off to starboard, 
and dangling from it the severed end of the 
launch’s painter; while the little boat it- 
self drifted some fifty feet away—drifted 
slowly toward the shore. Suddenly a 
brown hand appeared over its side and 
with incredible swiftness a half-naked fig- 
ure was over its low gunwales and crouch- 
ing in the shelter of its cushioned seat, 
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The captain fired again. I threw off my 
coat and was tearing free my shoes when 
there came to our ears the splutter of a 
small engine—and the launch moved 
swiftly away under its own power. 

“Well,” said I. 

Rollin uttered a clucking sound, and his 
eyes twinkled. “At any rate,”’ he said, 
“that ends the argument with Yvonne.”’ 

“‘And,”’ said I, ‘‘cuts us off with some 
finality from the world.” 


xX 


WAS on the after deck reading lazily; 

the women of the party were below in 
their cabins; Rollin was forward in con- 
sultation with the captain; the hour was 
10:30 in the morning. 

I closed my book with the appearance 
aboard the sea skiff of Dorcas Applegate. 
She came suddenly on deck and stood by 
her father’s side clad very lightly in a 
bathing suit. Somehow it seemed incon- 
gruous. She was not a bathing-suit sort of 
person, but now, with the wind playing 
through her hair, her head graciously set 
upon admirable shoulders, and the sun 
gleaming from the whiteness of her skin, 
of a sudden she became feminine, and well 
worth a second glance from any man and 
desirable in an occult sort of way. 

I went quietly below and put on my 
own bathing suit swiftly. When I returned 
to’ the deck Miss Applegate was in the 
water swimming strongly. I entered the 


water and swam toward her. She saw 
me coming and paused. 
“Good morning,” said I, somewhat 


awkwardly, I fear. 

“‘Good morning, Mr. Lapthorn.”’ 

I found myself nonplused and not facile 
in speech. “I—I just happened to be 
swimming past,”’ said I. 

“You just happened to be reading when 
I saw you last,’’ she said, and there was a 
disconcerting twinkle in her eye. 





“‘T always swim in the morning,” I said 
severely. 

““How pleasant,’’ she said, “‘that you 
should have hit upon exactly this time.” 

“T didn’t hit upon it,’’ said I, deciding 
that frankness might be the easiest course 
to follow. “I saw you were going in and 
determined to join you.” 

“‘ Ah,” she said, ‘‘a creature of impulse.” 

“T fear,” said I, “‘that is precisely what 
I am becoming. Now why, for instance, 
should I be suddenly but irresistibly 
moved to swim simply because you were 
occupying the water?” 

“‘Probably,”’ she said very gravely, “be- 
cause I jogged your memory. You had 
forgotten the water was there until I re- 
minded you.”’ 

“T do not think that explains it,” said I, 
‘for I recall distinctly my impulse, which 
was not natatorial but social, so to speak. 
I came not to swim but to be with you.” 

“Do you suffer frequently from impulse 
to join ladies unexpectedly ?”’ 

“Miss Applegate,” said I, “if my mem- 
ory is not at fault, you are the first lady I 
have ever joined, unexpectedly or other- 
wise.” 

“I’m wriggling with vanity,” she said 
demurely; and then, I thought a trifle 
anxiously: ‘‘Mr. Lapthorn, you are not 
the sort of man to wish to turn a young 
girl’s head?” 

“Indeed not,’’ I reassured her. 

“That makes me feel much more com- 
fortable,’’ she said. ‘I’ve never had my 
head turned, but no girl knows when she 
may suddenly turn susceptible.” 


“Pray,” said I, “do not misconstrue my 
conduct. It has no ulterior significance.” 

“How humiliating !’’ she exclaimed rue- 
fully. ‘‘ Just when I thought I had madea 
conquest at last.” 

It occurred to me that she might not be 
perfectly sincere and I scrutinized her for 
signs of insincerity. Her face was grave, 
even pensive, but it did seem to me her 
eyes lacked the gravity of her features. 

“By the way,” said I, following a sud- 
denly aroused train of thought, “‘are you 
familiar with romance?” 

Her eyes twinkled at me. 
novels,” she said. 

“‘Not textbook romance,” said I. “I 
am wearied of textbooks. But you—you 
have lived in the world and have keen 


“T’ve read 


eyes to see. Is there such a thing as ro- 
mance?” 
“‘I wonder,’’ she said quietly. 


“And do men and women love each 
other as the stories describe?”’ 


“‘T wonder,” she said. 
“Then you do not know? It must be 
pleasant to experience,”’ said I. Somehow, 


I knew it would be. 


WOULD advise your setting about 

it,” she said, with that gravity which 
I was commencing to regard with suspi- 
cion. ‘“‘By the way, did you have this in 
mind when you dove into the water? With 
the idea of practicing on me?”’ 

“Why, no,” said I. “I cannot define 
my motives. I only know that it seemed 
necessary for me to join you.” 

“Tt is a symptom,” she said. 

“Of what?” 

““Of the awakening of the gentle pas- 
sion,’’ she said, and then submerged her 
face quickly with a little gurgle. 

“‘Could it be?” I asked. 

‘Why not? Am [I aged or infirm? Am 
I mentally deficient or ugly? On the 
whole I am a personable young woman, so 
why not?” 

“IT know you are making fun of me 
now.” 

“‘Chaffing is the word,”’ she said. ‘‘ How- 
ever, if you don’t find me suitable you 
might try that very beautiful girl aboard 
your yacht.” 

““Yvonne de Neige! 
cidus—no.”’ 

“And why not?” 

**As soon,” said I, “fall in love with the 
princess in a fairy tale.” 

““Ah. You like us commonplace, then. 
With healthy appetites.”’ 

‘‘Mademoiselle,”’ I said, “‘is quite the 
loveliest woman I have ever known—in 
mind and heart and body. I could wor- 
ship her, but I could not love her.” 

She looked at me queerly with a little 
lift of her eyebrows. “‘ After all,’’ she said 
presently, ‘I’m not sure you wouldn’t re- 
spond to treatment.’ Then again her 
agile mind veered, this time to the very 
concrete. ‘“‘What happened aboard your 
ship this morning?” 

““We were putting ourselves in the pos- 
ture of defense,” said I. ‘‘Mr. Danby sent 
ashore the disaffected crew.” 

“Who promptly stole your launch.” 

“So,” said I, ‘‘we are marooned. Our 
engines are useless. It would appear that 
we are to fight it out in this spot.” 


Goodness gra- 


HE frowned. ‘‘Waltoun’s men will be 

coming today. There will be no diffi- 
culty finding you. My father has some 
acquaintance with their methods—which 
are not dainty.” 

“So I am given to understand.” 

““Even now,” she said, ‘“‘I am sure my 
father would consider an alliance.” 

“With a division, of course?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Do you, 
greatly?” 


then, desire money so 


She shrugged her shoulders beneath the. 


water. ‘‘No more than the ordinary girl,” 
she said. ‘‘But I have to look after father. 
I am all he has and I’m responsible for 
him. Men require so much management.” 

““You seem,”’ said I, “‘not to have man- 
aged him altogether.” 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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lovely complexion is innately a 
rightful endowment of womankind. So 
decide wisely the soap that is best for 
your complexion. Very likely the end 
of your search is marked by a choice of 
No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap. 
Thoroughly cleansing, yet kind to delicate 
skins—and exquisite in bouquet. (And 
withal, a soap that wins instant approval 
from virile husbands and athletic sons!) 


ATID: White Rose 
Glycerine Soap 


Made in U. S.A. by 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 






















SOUPS 


When well seasoned lend an added 
charm to every dinner. Lea & Per- 
rins’ Sauce develops a flavor that is 
sure to please everyone. A anepan 
ful to the pint is a good rule. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Send postal for our free recipe booklet 
Lea & Perrins, 268 West St., N. Y. 








Men or women earn $25 to $50a week at home. All 





or part time. Fascinating work. Nothing to sell. We 
teach you at home. Furnish all tools materials, 
Artcraft Studios, Dept. D-9, 427 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 
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7h TRIM OUR TREE wits NOMA LiG 


OW little eyes will sparkle, and 
open wide with excitement as 

they see the glorious Christmas tree, 
radiantly, safely, trimmed with Noma 
Lights. Rich reds, bright greens, bril- 
liant purples, blues, yellow, gold, 


crystal white. 


Atop the tree is the beautiful shin- 
ing Noma star; around the base the 
gay little Noma lighted fence. The 
windows shine with welcoming Noma 
wreaths. 

But these are only a few of many 
uses for Noma Color- 
lights at Christmas. 

Get our new book 
which suggests many 
other ideas. 

Noma Lights are z 
little Mazpa Lamps 


—the best you can buy in lamp 
quality. Thus they are sturdy, bril- 
liant, beautiful. They use little cur- 
rent and they'll last for years and 
years. 

You can screw a set of Noma Lights 
in a socket as easily as a single Mazpa 
Lamp. They come in outfits of 8, 50, 
100, 500 lights to a string, and you 
can buy additional sets from time to 
time to add on to your decorative 
outfit. 

Get your Noma Lights early this 
year, so no young hearts are dis- 
appointed. They are sold at every 
better-class electrical, hardware, toy 
and department store. 


Noma Exectric CorPoRATION 
340-344 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Outdoor Decorations 


Living trees outdoors, living 
hedges and bushes alive 
with Noma Color-lights 
make Christmas beautiful. 
Decorate your front door, 
orch, windows, trellises. 
nd 10 cents for a helpful 
48-page booklet on “ Deco- 
rating with Color-light.” 
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“I am only taking over the job,” she 
said. ‘‘He’s had his holiday. I’m letting 
him have out his playtime. Then he must 
come home and behave.” 

“‘What a deal of trouble,” said I, 
bagful of money can cause!” 

“Dogs, women, line fences and money 
cause most of the trouble in the world.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘I shall cling to mine as 
long as I can. So far it has been pleasur- 
ably exciting.” 

“It may be more exciting and less 
pleasurable,” she said, ‘‘when you have to 
do with Waltoun’s gangsters. Hop-heads, 
my father calls them. Men rendered in- 
human by drugs. They set no value on 
human life, either their own or yours.” 

“And you?” I asked. “What about 
you?” 

“Father,” she said, “will look after me.” 

‘“‘He is mortal like the rest of us,” said I. 

“That,” she said, “is a hazard I must 
face.” 

“Not wholly,” said I. 

“What do you mean?” 

““Why,” said I clumsily enough, “that 
you have other resources than Mr. Apple- 
gate. It just occurred to me, as a matter 
of fact. Er—there is myself. I find, upon 
examination, that it would give me quite 
unusual and novel pleasure to feel that I 
have a share in your protection.” 

“Really,” she said, enlarging her eyes 
most engagingly, ‘“‘you are coming down 
with an attack of romance.” 

“Possibly,” said I stiffly, “‘it is absurd 
that I should set myself up as a possible 
defender of anyone. Nevertheless, what I 
said I meant—and shall do my utmost to 
perform.” 


(Continued from Page 155) 


| pe just an instant her fingers touched 
my shoulder. ‘‘ You are quite a surpris- 
ing person, Mr. Lapthorn,’”’shesaid. ‘‘And 
thank you.”’ But her mood changed again 
and she laughed gayly. ‘Chivalry is as 
passé as long skirts and modesty,” she said. 

“‘T have never striven to keep abreast of 
the times,”’ said I. 

“T think, Mr. Lapthorn,” she said, 
“that I am beginning to be glad of that.” 

With which she turned with the swift- 
ness of an otter and made away from me. 

When I came on deck again and walked 
forward I found Rollin and the captain 
peering at the lake over the concrete sea 
wall. A low mahogany speed boat was 
crossing the visible stretch of water at a 
distance of a hundred yards from shore, 
and in it were a number of clustered fig- 
ures. One man stood erect and pointed to 
us; the boat slackened and veered and 
came inward as if to secure a more certain 
view. Then it turned and disappeared be- 
yond the headland. 

“‘How many?” asked Rollin. 

“‘T counted six, sir,” said the captain. 

“Where did they pick up the boat, d’ye 
suppose? ”’ 

“They would have bootlegging friends 
on the lake, sir. Considerable business i in 
that line is done hereabouts.”’ 

“Of course,’ assented Rollin. “And 
now what are they up to?”’ 

“I fancy, sir, they will circle the island 
to the other side and make a landing.” 

“‘ After which,”’ Rollin said in his debo- 
nair way, “favors will be distributed to 
the guests. Well, Kant, old egg, you’ve 
sure dragged us into a pretty mess.” 

“From which,” said the captain, 
shall be fortunate to escape alive.” 

Rollin nudged me. ‘“‘ Always looking on 
the bright side—the skipper. Optimistic 
berry, he is.” 

** After all,”’ said I, “‘it isn’t his rumpus.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,’’ said the cap- 
tain, ‘‘but I am responsible for the safety 
of this boat and those aboard her. So, sir, 
it is my rumpus.”’ 

“Stout fellow,” said Rollin; ‘‘and 
heaven will reward you.” 


XI 


E SAT at luncheon as if nothing had 

happened to alter the status of our 
little group. It wasas the salad was being 
served that the steward spoke to me. 
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“I beg your pardon, Mr. Lapthorn,”’ he 
said, “‘but the chef asked me to remind 
you of the package you left in the ice box. 
He thought, sir, you might have forgotten 
ag 

I felt Waltoun’s eyes upon me, boring; 
Devereaux paused in mid-air, leaving a 
witticism half uttered. Here was a cir- 
cumstance I could not reasonably have 
been expected to foresee; nevertheless I 
met the emergency in such manner as was 
possible. 

“No indeed, steward,” said I, making 
my voice quite casual, ‘‘I had not forgot- 
ten. It was to have been a little surprise. 
Please tell the chef I will speak to him 
about serving it for dinner.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the steward. 

“‘A surprise!” exclaimed Devereaux, 
and his eyes were malicious. “‘Why not 
now, then? A surprise is just what this 
crowd needs to stand it on tiptoes.” 

“I am sure,” said I, ‘“‘we will be more 
comfortable standing flatly on our feet.” 

“May we guess?” asked Waltoun 
suavely. ‘‘ Animal, vegetable or mineral? 
You remember the old nursery game?”’ 


HERE are three things,” said Rollin, 
“‘which, as Solomon says, I do not 
savvy: The way ofa bird in the air, the 
way of a serpent on a rock, and the way 
of Kant Lapthorn with a new-laid fortune. 
Now who but Kant would think of putting 
three-quarters of a million dollars on ice!” 
I stared at him reproachfully, but he only 
grinned back with impish humor. He was 
enjoying the situation. ‘‘What’s the use,” 
he asked, ‘‘ pretending we don’t know the 
beans are spilled? Steward, please fetch 
Mr. Lapthorn’s parcel from the ice box.” 
I was about to protest at this, but Rollin 
waggled*’his head at me. “It is as well to 
have it under our immediate eye,”’ he said. 
‘*None of these folks can take rabbits out 
of hats or do vanishing tricks. And after 
all the trouble they’ve taken, they may en- 
joy looking at their objective.” 

‘“Rollin!’’ said Mademoiselle de Neige. 

““Oh,”’ he said, ‘“‘let’s not be logical or 
sensible. Let’s make our own rules and 
play an eccentric game.” 

“May it not be true,” asked Waltoun, 
“that you underestimate me?” 

“‘And me,” said Devereaux. 

“Why, no,” said Rollin. ‘‘But why 
have rules in a game where everybody’s 
cheating ?”’ 

““You seem determined to affront me,” 
Waltoun said gravely. 

“No, indeedy!”’ said Rollin. ‘I admire 
you. I don’t admire Devereaux so much, 
because he’s just rat-tail. But he’s doing 
his best in an amateurish way. I admire 
Applegate yonder, because he says noth- 
ing and saws wood. But your art, Wal- 
toun, is finished. It has rhythm and color. 


I’ve been wondering how you came to be a. 


guest aboard this craft.” 

“By your invitation,” said Waltoun. 

“Procured with devious efficiency. 
The work of a master hand. The only 
crudity to be charged against you was the 
tunking on the head of my engineer.”’ 

Waltoun shook his head. ‘‘ Wrong,” he 
said. ‘‘I had nothing to do with that. The 
interlopers in your crew are acting inde- 
pendently.”’ 


HAT will happen,” Rollin asked 
musingly, “when they meet up 
ashore with your boatload of gorillas?” 
““T wonder,” said Waltoun with a shrug. 
“Ah,” said Rollin as the steward ap- 
peared with my parcel. ‘“‘Here we are, 
gentlemen and ladies. The prize! Now 
that we are really sitting down to the 
game, we ought to see what we are playing 





for. It will make for concentration. Eh, 
Kant?” 

“‘ As for me,”’ said I, ‘‘ I have seen it.” 

The captain appeared in the door of the 
deck house and Rollin bade him enter. 

“A party of men on the shore, sir,” he 
said. “I thought it best to tell you.” 

“Quite right, captain. Do they look 
like nice men?” 

““There were six of them, sir.” 

“Which,” said Rollin, “‘is noncommit- 
tal as to their virtue. Are they still in 
view?” 

““"¥ 8; Gir. - 


UPPOSE we have a look then. Bet- 
ter fetch the swag, Kant. Positively 
you mustn’t be careless with it. We owe 
that to our guests. If anything happened 
to it suspicion might fall on them; and 
think how embarrassing that would be.”’ 
Waltoun frowned slightly, but was at 
Rollin’s heels as he stepped out upon the 
deck. I was last to leave the deck house, 
with my paper-wrapped parcel under my 
arm, clutched tightly. 

We stood and looked across the little 
bay—remindful of some remote lagoon of 
romance—to the shore, where upon a jut- 
ting ledge of granite clustered half a 
dozen men, not gesticulating, but quiet. I 
peered at them through the glasses. They 
were not large men, but undersized, narrow 
of shoulder and shallow of chest. Not ill- 
dressed, but overdressed, they were. Too 
much like the advertisements. But one 
caught a hint of malignance in their pallor 
and in the glitter of their eyes. 

“Your friends, I take it,” Rollin said to 
Waltoun. 

Waltoun lifted his hand and let it fall. 
The six turned silently and filed from view. 

‘With those six men,’’ Waltoun said 
evenly, “‘I would venture to invade Chi- 
cago.” 

“Which, if I read the papers intelli- 
gently,”’ said Rollin, ‘‘would be a sizable 
undertaking. But we’ve not eaten our 
sweets nor had our coffee.” 

“‘Nor inspected the prize,’’ 
ereaux. 

So we returned to the table. 

“‘Open her up, Kant, and let them feast 
their eyes. Look your last, gentleman, and 
look your fill. Rip off the cerements, old 
egg. Expose the mummy. Ride ’em, 
cowboy!” 

Reluctantly I untied the strings; more 
reluctantly I removed the layers of paper, 
exposing the tin box. All were leaning 
forward tensely. Even Waltoun’s face was 
lined, his jaw set, his eyes hard. I lifted 
the lid. Neither the green nor the yellow 
of currency met my eyes, and I felt a sud- 
den clutch of apprehension. With a swift 
gesture I turned the box bottom upward 
so that its contents poured upon the table. 

Nothing was there save paper, neatly 
bundled, cut in strips. Nothing but paper! 


XIT 


N ADMIRABLE ruse!” said Wal- 

toun, the corner of his lip lifting in a 

smile not altogether genial. ‘But some- 
how not convincing.” 

“‘I smell stage management,” said Dev- 
ereaux with a sneer. 

Rollin said nothing, but sat with fore- 
head on knuckles and stared at the paper; 
Yvonne de Neige stared at me, big-eyed. 
As for myself, I was appalled. The thing 
was so impossible, so utterly absurd! But 
even in the face of the shock, my brain, 
which had been trained in logic, continued 
to function. 

“There are,” said I, “‘two possibilities: 
Either the money has been abstracted by 
some of us and still is on board, or it was 
taken by the crew whom we obligingly 
set ashore.” 

“Q. E.D.,” said Waltoun. “As for my- 
self, I fancy the former. Indeed, I may 
promise you that my interest in this yacht 
shall maintain itself.” 

“Well,” said I, “I am no poorer than I 
was a week ago.”’ 

Mademoiselle smiled at me. 

“The first thing to do,”’ said I, “is to 
search this yacht—with especial refer- 
ence to the two gentlemen present.” 


said Dev- 
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Give Your Little Girl a— 


CYF-CYK sate 


BRITE 


The realest baby doll and the greatest play- 
mate any little 


irl ever had. 
LYF-LYK Baby-Brite, the doll with the 


moving glass eyes, is one of the newest 
of the famous Mme. Hendren doll family — 
you'll find her featured in all good stores— 
look for the red and black label. 


FREE—A golden good luck coin—mailed to the little girl 
whose name and address you write in the coupon below—together 
with a personal letter from Santa Claus showing pictures of the 
new Mme. Hendren Dolls. CIf you enclose 10 cents (stamps or 
coin) we will send a beautiful cut-out of Dolly Dingle which 
can be stuffed and made into a cuddly doll.) Address Dept. L, 
Averill Mfg. Co., 37 Union Sq., New York. 


N. ame. 
Address 














QUESTION 


How Can I Make More 
Money? 





If you have the will, here’sthe way 








ANSWER 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
881 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me how, as your subscrip- 
tion representative in this locality, I 
can earn up to $1.50 or more an hour 
in my spare time. 








IMASTER BAKE POT 






GREATLY IMPROVED 

bakes and roasts food right over the open flame. 
You can also bake more than one kind of food at 
the same time. Saves time and labo: 
The saving in gas is tremendous. + pal 
be used over gas or oil flame. No 
kitchen is complete without one. 
$10 for complete outfit at department 

and hardwarestores.If yourdealer 
cannot supply you write for circular. 
Master Bake Pot Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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fone Sryantaiciic New Gok 








ATERNITY ap Rpasel with no 
maternity look. Dresses, coats, 
corsets, » Naderwens. Clevet design- 
rovides ample expansion an 
= condition. Also, sppare! 
for baby. Style Book sent 














GO eth 


) - 
es 300 per cent—unlimited demand. Men or 
HO none. FREE Book ry W. HILLYER 
GSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N. J, 











MASS.USAY 
TOWELING = 


1S WONDERFUL 
_ “OR Bibs 
eee eee 


Operating ORIGINAL “Specialty Candy Fac- 
tory’’; begin spare time. We instruct, furnish 
Tools and Supplies for turning out HUN- 











DREDS of kinds PURE and DELICIOUS 
Candies and show how to sell. Profits 100 to 
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puts this lifetime 
gift under your 
children’s tree 


ERE for the first time is all the 

learning in the world, written in 
terms that the young can understand, 
yet kept in encyclopedic form. Noth- 
ing exactly like this has ever been done 
before. The first complete set of Ref- 
erence Books in encyclopedic form 
that children have ever had, yet more 
interestingly written and pictured 
than fairy tales. Wouldn’t it be won- 
derful if everything your child read 
today would play its part in his world 
of tomorrow? That is what Compton’s 
is doing in 35,000 schools and 
250,000 homes. 


d Encyclopedia 
for Children 


is a wonderful answer for this Christmas. 
Indeed, if this were the only Christmas, 
Compton’s would still be the only gift. Mail 
coupon immediately for Ul information 
and Sample Section, incl ing Free Ques- 
tionario Game. Only three-fifty 

down will put this wonderful 

10 volume Children’s Ency- 

clopedia under your children’s 

tree. And they will have 

the only Christmas gift 

of its kind in the 

world. Mail coupon 

ow. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 7-2 


Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St. 
3 Chicago, Ill. 
* Please send me at once Free Sample Section: | 
and Free Questionario Game with full infor- 
* mation as to how and where I can get Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia for Children in 
time for Christmas. 


ee OO RE cn ae a a ype aE : 


ENA ee oR sh SRN or, ORE nN Seren 


. 
° 


City ee a 
‘¢ Please check the ages of your children so we can 
send sample pages most interesting to them. 


. Pre Grade High 
4 School School School 





“Surely you are not going through with 
the farce,”’ said Devereaux. 

““We’ve backed the play with seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars,”’ said 
Rollin. ‘Surely you don’t object if we 
have some fun for our money?” 

Mademoiselle turned to Waltoun. ‘‘ You 
theenk, m’sieur, thees is a trick for deceive 
you?” 

“Patently,” said Waltoun. 

“That seems to empty the bucket,” 
said Rollin. ‘‘But how do we proceed to 
smoke the Ethiopian out of the wood- 
pile?”’ 

“T theenk it is not the so-little boat. If 
he have the money he go away queek— 
eh?” 

“Tt would seem so.” 

*“Also I convince myself it is not Mr. 
Waltoun. If he has find it, then he would 
not send the telegram from that small city 
yesterday. No, he also would absent him- 
self. N’est-ce pas?” 

“Unless he found it last night,”’ said I. 


“T THEENK not. Also Mr. Devereaux. 
He iss more easy to watch and to on- 
derstan’ than Mr. Waltoun. I have lay 
down my eyes on him from when he lift 
up out of bed in the morning till when 
he enters it again at night. He does not 
find it, for I would have seen it in his eyes.” 
““So,”’ said I, “‘the three remaining pos- 
sibilities are that I still have it, the disaf- 
fected part of the crew has it, or some 
member of the crew still on board has it.”’ 
“And how do we remold it nearer to the 
heart’s desire?’’ asked Rollin. 

“Moi, I would make it not possible for 
who has thees money to take it to some 
other place.” 

“‘Ah,”’ said I. 

“Tf it remain’ on thees island or on 
thees boat, then to get it again is possible. 
You see?” 

“T see,” said I. 

““Ver’ good. Now you should hunt in 
all places on the boat.’’ She got up from 
her place and smiled at us bewitchingly. 
“TI go below for one so-little sleep,’’ she 
said. 

Rollin rang for the steward, who ap- 
peared promptly. 

‘““Ask the skipper to come here,”’ said 
Rollin; and, when the captain appeared: 
“We have a little business to attend to. 
While we are below will you see to it Mr. 
Waltoun does not signal the shore—or 
leave the boat?”’ 

“Very good, sir,” said the captain. 

We consumed the remainder of the 
afternoon in a thorough, meticulous search 
of the yacht, not omitting the baggage of 
the guests. Commencing with the chain 
locker forward, we worked aft until there 
was no nook or cranny into which our eyes 
had not peered. But the money remained 
invisible. 

“The only conclusion,” I said, “‘is that 
the crew made away with it.” 


““T)ERHAPS that is why they stole the 
launch—to take them to shore,” 
Rollin added. 

“Certainly,” said I, ““we have seen no 
signs of them since that episode.”’ 

“‘And night is coming on,” said Rollin. 
“Oh, to be a Joshua!”’ ; 

“‘We have the searchlight,” said I. 
“‘That will answer for sun and moon.” 

“Tf, as I’m pretty well convinced, Wal- 
toun hasn’t the swag we can look forward 
to entertaining his gorillas after night- 
fall.” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“‘Then,”’ he said, ‘‘we’d better throw up 
some breastworks, or what have you? I 
wish Yvonne was out of this. Some of the 
lads may be rough in their play.”” Then 
he began to chuckle. “‘ The joke’s on some- 
body,’’ he said. 

“‘T see no humor.” 

“Don’t you? Here we are, compelled 
to defend a treasure we haven’t got—and 
Waltoun’s hijackers are in duty bound to 
commit an act of piracy to capture the 
money which isn’t! If they win they lose. 
I’d say the bee was on them.”’ 

We went on deck again and forward to 
the pilot house, where the captain mounted 


guard over Waltoun and Devereaux. 
They sat upon the leather cushion of the 
long seat from which, we were informed, 
they had not been permitted to muve for 
hours. Waltoun accepted this rigor philo- 
sophically, but Devereaux was disgruntled 
and grumbling. 

“You can put it down to the expense of 
doing business,”’ Rollin said jovially. ‘‘To 
the high cost of iniquity. If you were an 
admirable character, Devereaux, and 
above suspicion, you would be roaming at 
will, free as the winds. After all, there’s 
something to being virtuous.” 

“The shore has been quiet, sir,”’ said the 
captain. 

Rollin nodded. ‘Have we any board- 
ing nets?” he asked. ‘I don’t know what 
they are, but I’ve read about them in 
romances.” 

“No, sir,”’ said the literal captain. 

““But we have a searchlight?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ts it in order?” 

“T think so, sir.” 

““Suppose we give it a test. We’re going 
to need it worse than a chorus girl needs a 
lipstick before morning.”’ 

“It’s mounted on the pilot house, sir.” 
The captain reached above his head and 
grasped a shining brass handle. “This 
operates it.’”” He turned the device and 
pushed it up and down several times. 
“You can direct the beam in’any direction 
you wish, sir.” 

“‘Tf there is a beam,”’ said Rollin. “‘Let’s 
see the beam.” 

“Tf you will step outside to see, sir, I 
will turn it on.” 

We stepped upon the forward deck and 
stood by the capstan. The searchlight 
moved here and there as the captain oper- 
ated it, but there was no light. 

“Ts it on?” asked Rollin. 

‘Yes, sir,’ called the captain. 

““Only,’’ said Rollin softly, “it isn’t.’ 

We stepped inside again. “No light,” 
said Rollin. 


HE captain frowned but turned a but- 
ton beside the compass. “No light in 
the binnacle, sir,” he said. 

“Ts there any light?” 

It developed there was none. Not a 
light aboard the yacht was in order. 

“Tt looks,” said Rollin grimly, ‘“‘as if the 
gentleman who put the engines out of 
business gave some attention to the elec- 
tricity.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the captain. 

‘‘See what can be done, skipper,’’ Rollin 
said, ‘‘and if you can’t get the gadget to 
work call al! hands to pray for a moon.”’ 

‘“There will be no moon, sir. I think we 
may look for rain.” 

“Splendid,”’ said Rollin. ‘A black 
night and no lights: Made to order for 
you, Waltoun. What illumination can we 
break out, skipper?’”’ 

“Very little, sir. A few emergency oil 
lamps, sir.” 

“Low visibility lost the Battle of Jut- 
land,”’ said Rollin. 

“T was there, sir,” said the captain. 
“On a destroyer.” 

“Listen to that now, Waltoun,” Rollin 
said. ‘‘You see what you’re up against! 
Veterans! As for me, I fought the battle 
of Camp Mills, and I believe Kant rose to 
the eminence of company clerk, didn’t 
you?”’ 

‘*‘An unpleasant and unprofitable inter- 
lude,”’ said I. 

** All of which,” said Rollin, ‘‘is no rea- 
son why we should not have our dinner. 
After that, Waltoun, martial law prevails. 
No paroles accepted. I’ll have to lock you 
and Devereaux in a dark closet.” 

*‘A very proper precaution,” said Wal- 
toun imperturbably. 

















The steward appeared through the ec 


f door 
of the service pantry and announced the 


meal, upon which we four walked aft to 
meet the ladies and took our places at 
table. 

Already it was becoming darker, and 
though there was no wind, the air was 
cold and fine rain began to fall. A most 
unpleasant evening. Rollin, at the head of 
the table, seemed undisturbed. His man- 
ner was debonair and he seemed bent on 
carrying off the situation as if nothing 
malign impended. Waltoun seconded him 
admirably with suave conversation, and 
Yvonne twinkled. Sarah Stone now and 
then interjected pert remarks, and only 
Devereaux and myself were silent—he 
morosely, I thoughtfully. 


AROSE, excusing myself, and went be- 

low. Inmycabin Iremoved my clothing, 
which with my shoes I wrapped securely in 
an oilskin coat. Then I returned stealthily 
to the deck and lowered myself over the 
stern. It was now so dark I was confident 
I would not be observed by watchers upon 
the shore. 

The water was cold, especially so as I 
was obliged to enter it slowly and not by 
diving. For a moment I clung to the stern 
to orient myself, and then, as quietly as 
possible, I commenced to swim for the 
shore—not in the direction of the cement 
sea wall, but to the opposite side of the 
bay, where were sheltering trees and 
bushes. 

Presently I emerged from the water ina 
place which I deemed sufficiently screen- 
ing, and dried myself as best I might 
before putting on my clothing. Then, prac- 
ticing what subtlety I could achieve, I 
commenced a slow circuit of the island at 
its very edge. The first part of my objec- 
tive I accomplished with astonishing ease, 
for I had not proceeded a quarter of a mile 
when I came upon our launch drawn up 
upon the shore. Before I touched it I in- 
vestigated the locality for danger, but it 
appeared to be unwatched. I, therefore, 
by putting forth a tremendous effort, suc- 
ceeded in launching the little boat. With 
it I waded out as far as possible, and then 
pushed it gently from me. What wind 
there was blew offshore, and I had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing the little boat move 
slowly away until it disappeared in the 
darkness. 

Also I was heartened by this discovery, 
for it told me our three sailors were still 
upon the island. This, to me, was proof 
that my treasure also was either upon the 
island or on the yacht. 


KEPT on my way, availing myself of 

every tree and bush and rock. My pur- 
pose was to find the second boat—the one 
in which Waltoun’s gunmen had arrived. 
I paused behind a huge bowlder to listen 
and to peer ahead as far as_ possible 
through the darkness and the drizzle. Sud- 
denly I became aware of a sound, a small 
sound as of a rolling pebble, and I 
crouched lower. Another sound, as of a 
foot slipping upon a rock! Then a moving 
figure came into view, black and not to be 
identified. It hesitated, came slowly for- 
ward and passed within a dozen feet of me. 
It was a woman. 

She kept on her way, unaware of my 
presence, nor did I make myself known to 
her, though I felt rather than saw that it 
was Dorcas Applegate. I continued to 
crouch, intending to follow her, and won- 
dering what brought her ashore alone in 
the rain and darkness. 

But before I deemed it wise to move, a 
second figure detached itself from the 
blackness and slunk past me—the figure of 
a man, rather undersized, I thought, but 
by his motions evidently following the 
girl. I allowed him to pass, and when he 
had put some fifty yards between us I left 


the shelter of my rock and followed him. 


Perhaps two minutes later I heard, 
faintly, a cry, speedily muffled. Where- 
upon, abandoning caution, I sprang for- 
ward with what speed I could make over 
the rocky, uneven, treacherous ground. 


(To be Continued) 
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only knew what you want: --- 
hes eager for an idea 
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ERHAPS you'd like to have a better Gas Range in your kitchen 

than you now have—one with modern advantages— modern gas- 
saving burners—modern oven - - and above all, the modern oven heat 
regulator, the White Handle AutomatiCook. 








Good stove dealers everywhere will gladly show you a range equipped with this 
increasingly popular device. It is provided for your convenience on more than 90 
beautiful, up-to-date gas ranges of many styles, many colors, many individual features. 














To you and your husband the AutomatiCook would mean better cooking—and 
to you, yourself, relief from kitchen drudgery, leisure hours you’ve never had 
before. And what finer gift could a man give his wife? Something the whole family 
can enjoy for years and years—something that will save you a lot of work and worry. 

















ee You simply put the food in the oven, turn on the gas, set the White Handle at 
| the proper temperature and leave the rest to the AutomatiCook, for the cooking 
= requires no further attention. Result—perfect oven cooking—roasts, fish, 


These Ranges are Equipped with the Robertshaw AutomatiCook pastries, puddings, cakes, even whole meals, deliciously, temptingly done. And all 































AB CENTURY | GLENWOOD KNOX PREMIER SECURITY this while you have had leisure for other duties or pleasures. 
Mcazan CHAMPION, GLOBE cy MAESTIC —BRESCO” | SIEGLER : : 
ERST | CINDE i iasti i 
ANDES CLIMAX GOOD WiLL MODEL | PRIZER STERLING ” apcooianag : eechunateey nar cgi by er a ureaus 
X CROW GR MONO : . alone. It com 
ARMOR DIXON, = HAPPY MOORES™™ QUALITY, SUNRAY a gas ys ct a sige sie ut remember, you can’t buy it comes 
CRAFT DOCK N nly as an integral pa ; 
BAKER EAGLE HOLBROOK ‘NORMAN AYOLA SUPERIOR heed Se Pee SF 8 Aer Oe ae 
BANQUET |= ECONOMY HOWARD OCCIDENTAL REDCROSS THATCHER : 
BARDES EQUITY HUDSON OLIVE REGENT THOMPSON So when you or your husband decide to buy a gas range, see that it has the 
BEACH ESTATE IDEAL ORBON RENOWN ___ TINNERMAN : 
BEECHWOOD FAMOUS SERVICE ORIGINAL RICHARDSON TOLEDO simple, accurate, dependable AutomatiCook. With more than 90 gas ranges to 
ENGAL FAULTLESS IRONTON ORIOLE ROESCH UNIVERSAL ; ; 
BUCKS FAVORITE PACIFIC ROPER VICTOR choose from, you'll have no trouble selecting one. 
CADILLAC FOSTER” SANICO ~S WEDGEWOOD 
LLAC —- FOSTE 
CALORIC ST. CLAIR | WINCROFT ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY .« Youngwood, Pa. 
The AutomatiCook 


Book tells you how 
and what to cook 
—very complete— 
attractively il- 
lustrated, Send 25¢ 
today for your copy. 
ROBERTSHAW 
THERMOSTAT 
COMPANY 
Youngwood, Penna. 


BERTSHAW 


TRADE MARK 


utomatiCook. 
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On Sale 
Wherever 
Fine Dolls 
Are Sold 
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DOLLY ROSEBUD 


ie BABY DIMPLES 


GINS ACK@O)” [> Nat tat 
BUY HER A HORSMAN DOLL 


Your child will love DOLLY ROSEBUD, 
with her pretty face, her smart, Horsman- 
quality clothes, 


her life-like charms. Or 
out her arms for BABY 
adorable make-believe 


baby, with smiling face, dainty clothes, 
irresistible dimples. Take her to see 
HORSMAN DOLLS. Watch her— 
gy then you'll know which Horsman 
Doll will bring her Christmas joy. 


E.l. HORSMAN CO.,INC. Deptn 


900 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK 


Makers of Fine Molls 








FREE 


pING TO BUY--JusT 


NO THE COUPON 








A Charming Figure ) 


Now Easily Acquired 


OLLOWING this Program [complete 

with daily menus, exercises, instructions } 

will give you wonderful results and dem- 
onstrate that you do not have to be or become too fat, 
too thin, or illy proportioned. It is based on the sim- 
plest, best, and safest system of weight control known 
to the medical profession. Endorsed by thousands. 


Take Off Weight in Spots 


By this amazing system (the result of the Weight Control Con- 
ference held in the N. Y. Academy of Medicine), you can weigh 
what you want and take off or put on weight where desired. 
Following the 30-Day Program will enable you to take off at least 
10 pounds and convince you that you can be youthfully slender, 
perfectly formed. You will be amazed at the ease with which you 
can reduce by this method. 


Thi s Program is given you by the makers of 
the Health-O-Meter Bathroom Scale 
that makes reducing easy 
and safe, warns you if 
you are starting to gain 

or lose. 


Procurable at most de- 
perement, Rendwere, 
physicians’ supply an 
drug stores. 


HEALTH-O-METER 
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30 Day Weight 


Health-O-Meter 
for 
Christmas 


This beautiful automatic 
bathroom scale makes an 
ideal Christmas present, one 
that every member of the 
family will use and appreci- 
ate daily. 


Its presence gives the bath- 
room that ultra-modern 
touch. 


Now available in all the 








‘> popular shades and colors. o 


Continental Scale Works, Dept. 12-M 
5703 S. Claremont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Without cost or obligation to me, send me your 3o- 
Day Weight Control Program. 











A faithfulness which is not astounding 
when one realizes that management sub- 
scribes to railroad magazines and main- 
tains constant communication with the 
larger railroad offices and secures photo- 
graphs of the latest equipment. 

As for dolls, they are a crowning achieve- 
ment. Whether they are baby dolls, mod- 
eled from a week-old baby, or little-girl 
or school-girl dolls, they have poise, in- 
dividuality and charm. Some laugh, 
some cry and some speak; some stand, 
some pose and some walk; some have real 
hair, some have dimples, some drink milk; 
but all alike have beautifully formed, life- 
like figures. The babies are chubby and 
precious with an infant’s fat little body and 
legs and an infant’s crumpled 
hands and feet, and the young 
ladies are exquisitely slender. 

Their wardrobes follow the 
French, as is natural with folk 
who maintain a resident Paris 
correspondent, and they display 
a variety that shames 
many a trousseau. 

There are rain sets with 
galoshes, umbrella, hat 
and weatherproof coat 
matched in smart plaids; 
there are lounging robes 
and dressing gowns and 
tea gowns and smocks; 
there are slippers in 
snake’s skin, leather, 
velvet and satin; there 
are gloves and fans and 
jewelry and sweaters; and there are dresses 
and hats and wraps for every time and oc- 
casion, neatly packed in traveling trunks. 

Practically every other item in toy pro- 
duction involves a similar finesse and re- 
search. The new models in wheel goods, 
long since equipped with rubber tires and 
ball bearings, now show nickel fittings, 
since automobiles have begun to boast 
them. Small kitchens flower in bright- 
colored pots and pans, refrigerators and 


to make the plaything as alluring and ir- 
resistible as possible—to the child. 

As for the parents, they have been no 
whit behind their offspring. While the 
children have been casting alert, apprais- 
ing little eyes over toys that strike their 
fancy, their seniors have been introducing 
the educational background. Playtime, 
they have decided, should be very happy, 
very absorbing, but by no means a time 
of chance. 


The Lure of Ghristmas 


HILDREN need to progress along four 
lines, and therefore there should be 
four types of toys. First, those that de- 
velop the body, such as sand toys, skates, 
wheel goods, balls, swings and athletic 
equipment; second, those that cultivate 
the mind, and in that group are blocks, 
clay, scissors, paste, crayons, tools and 
building sets; third, those that socialize, 
such as games of all sorts; and fourth, the 
imitative toys, which include dolls, dishes, 
houses, cooking, washing and ironing sets, 
boats, trains, stores and concrete mixers. 
All of which elevate toy buying from a 
careless though kindly gesture to the rank 
of a feature in education. 

However, whether it is philosophy or 
psychology, curiosity or anticipation, it is 
never difficult to crowd a toy store or a 
toy department at Christmastime. 

Some of the lure is in the season, of 
course, and not a little centers in the 
clever displays. The latter offer many 
variations of the Santa Claus motive and 
spirit of Christmas and are always in- 
genious. In one, Santa occupies a motor- 
driven sleigh and delivers his toys to home 


after home in a snow-covered village. In 
another, he can be seen with Mrs. Santa 
in residence at the North Pole; and both 
are busy with parcels which they pres. 
ently yield to their trained white bears for 
delivery. A third shows an Old-English 
Yuletide, with stagecoach, inn, revelers, 
carolers, geese, turkeys and heavy falling 
snow. A fourth is an enchanted dell, with 
fairies and elves and witches engaged in a 
dozen mysterious pursuits; and a fifth is 
in the land of Aladdin, teeming with all] 
its riches and beauty and magic. 

There are dozens of others, too, touched 
with loveliness and charm and originality. 
Indeed, they have to be. Certain firms 
manufacture them whose sole business js 

Christmas exhibition pieces, and 
unless the displays every suc- 
ceeding year are bigger and bet- 
ter, the demand for a particular 
brand is going to be smaller and 
fewer. Like the toys themselves 
the features may be inspired by 
the movies or Mother Goose, 
by the theater or newspaper 
comic strips, by radio or current 
events, by history or fairy tale. 
But they must be inspired. 

However, fine as the displays 
are, their attraction would not 
be sufficient unless the toys had 
an excellence of their own. 

The electric trains are mag- 
nificent with quantities of bright 
new appurtenances, and in one 
case a new engine motor, just 

perfected after nine years of labor. An 
engaging airplane in shining red and silver 
is equipped with motor seats and moves 
with a swift whir of gleaming propellers. 
There are splendid new tanks and ice 
wagons and wrecking cars and hoisting 
towers and dumps and racers and moving 
vans. There is an automobile with stop 
lever, automatic brakes and opening doors 
that is operated by a steering gear at the 
end of a cord and that can lead or ac- 


to satisfy the dreams of the most mod- 
ern and exacting little miss. Vacuum bot- 
tles cheek by jowl with a telephone, a fish 
bowl and a bird cage and a grandfather’s 
clock, a tea wagon on perfect little wheels 
and holding a tray of glasses with straws 
the thickness of a pin, nut bowls with nuts 
and a trim box of cigars! 

And the dolls! A smart debutante wears 
a fur coat of broadtail with hat to match, 
both designed by a famous furrier and re- 
tailing for two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Flapper dolls with sophisticated eyes and 
brief skirts smoke gold-tipped cigarettes. 
Modernistic dolls are very superior with 
their pointed features, arty little dresses 
and rakish hats. And a baby doll with the 
most delectable green-and-gold wings goes 
to sleep if she isn’t allowed to fly. 

The construction sets are marvelous. 
An auto-building set produces a truck, a 
sedan, a roadster, a sport car and a coupé. 
Airship sets, which are very popular, make 
from five to two hundred and fifty models 
of plane, and a house set can evolve an 
entire village. 

As for the novelties, they are a laugh 
and a delight. A ski jumper makes the 
most intricate leaps into the air and lands 
on his feet. A pert little maid jumps rope 
as long as there is a hand to guide her or an 
eye to see. A black-faced boy dressed in 
red and yellow shows how Charlie Chaplin 
walks. A hungry bird pecks endlessly at 
a tray of grain, and remains hungry. Mr. 
and Mrs. Chick and Mr. and Mrs. Duck 
adhere strictly to their own back yards. 

And everywhere there are games and 
elephants and horses and boats and sleds 
and express wagons—everywhere. 

It is Christmas in Toyland! 











ranges in a quick reflection of adult taste. company its owner like a docile puppy. E 
A dozen games receive impetus because of 
‘ an adroit connection with the cinema, Novelti es That ‘Deligh t F 
©O nt ro ro ra Mm aviation or the radio. In other words b 
neither labor nor expense has been spared HERE are doll houses with furnishings t 
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Heres a dessert that cannot fail ! 


It’s a Hostess Cake, Madam, 
that you obtain at your favorite grocer’s. A single trial 
will, I believe, 


prove its goodness to you beyond all question. 


By ALICE ADAMS PROCTOR 
AN last a proven way 


has been found to 
provide fresh homelike 
cakes at a minute’s notice. 

It’s a way that millions 
of women have already 
adopted. And its use is 
spreading daily. 

Hostess Cakes are the 
answer, Madam. Baked 
by the Continental Baking Company. And 
sold through leading grocery stores from 
coast to coast. 

Their quality has been tested and proven 
inthecountry’smostdiscriminatinghomes. 
Proven beyond all doubt or skepticism. 

So don’t deny yourself their benefits. 
First read the remarkable story printed 
below. And then, if what we say appeals 
to you, order a cake without delay. 

Just remember it’s a Hostess Cake you 
ask for. A Hostess Cake. 


How we guarantee quality 
in our cakes 


Each cake, you’ll find, is absolutely per- 
fect. Fresh. Light in texture. Delight- 
fully attractive. And we offer you a varied 
choice. 

A Fruit Cake for the holiday dinner. 
Cup Cakes widely chosen for exclusive teas 
and luncheons. Rich, luscious Layer Cakes. 


Devil’s Foods. Bar Cakes. 


Quite obviously such cakes could never 


result from haphazard methods. 










HERE IS THE FAMOUS 
SILVER: BAR CAKE. A dainty, 
delightful cake. It is covered 
with the most delicious vanilla 
frosting you ever tasted. 





Right at your grocer’s, Madam! 






























_ Every step in their mak- 
ing is me her by years of 
careful study. 

Our special staff of six- 
teen food experts test 
every batch of ingredients. 

Our flour is a mixture 
of the country’s choicest 
wheats. Soft winter wheat 
from the North. White 

wheat from the West. And the famous 

red wheat from Northern Ohio. All 
blended by our special formula. 

Our butter must test “point 92 score” 
by actual U.S. Government tests. The 
highest-grade creamery butter thus that 
money can possibly buy. 

Our milk is twice pasteurized. Care- 
fully heated to 212 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Then instantly cooled to guard against 
bacteria. 

Our sugar is 99.7 per cent pure. Our 
eggs must pass five rigid inspections. 

To insure highest standard quality we 
make all our own flavor- 
ings. Our vanilla is actu- 
ally aged in wood for 
six months. 

No artificial coloring 
or preservatives are ever 


used. 


NO HOLIDAY DINNER IS QUITE COMPLETE pithout this 
Hostess Fruit Cake. It’s rich with delicious fruits and spices. It makes 
an ideal gift. Each cake is packed in an ornamental metal container. 


We urge a test 


Do you wonder then, 
Madam, that these cakes 
win all who try them? 
Do you wonder they have banished 
baking from millions of American 
homes ? 

So obtain one today at your r’s. 
Be as critical as you eg oo: an 
family’s frank opinion. 


+ 7 7 


booklet, ‘“‘Hostess Hints.” It is crammed 
full of delicious desserts. New ideas for 
entertaining. Advice on choosing the 
proper menu. 

I have provided a coupon for your con- 
venience. Kindly mail it today. 


Now just this one word of caution. 

With all their remarkable superiority 
Hostess Cakes cost no more than ordinary 
brands. And hence to accept a substitute 
is folly. 

If you wish I will send you my new 


‘Hostess 9 Cakes 


A CONTINENTAL PRODUCT 





Sen tes Sader Peis ae 
THIS CHOCOLATE LAYER a3 ee Se ee 
CAKE will do credit to any party. Please send me FREE my copy of “Hostess Hints.””, 
Two layers of egg sponge iced and SR MO aes Sk ae Malt PEE TR, Oe 
filled with chocolate frosting. 
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Bm ‘eres Your Opportunity to Own 
B “Ohese Best-Selling Movie Books 


AY we share a bit of delightful news with you? The opportunity oS 
to have for your very own one or more of these great, popular 
movie books is now easily YOURS—and you're sure to find in 

| the collection just the kind of story you want. We offer you The Keeper of 
i The Bees, by Gene Stratton-Porter, a poignant tale of a shell-shocked veteran 
. who found work and love in California. Or you may select The River Pirate, by 
Charles Francis Coe, a novel of vagabonds and gangsters along a city water- 
front. Under The Tonto Rim, by Zane Grey, takes you out to the old pioneer 
West, where adventure lurks on every hand. If you enjoy spicy humor, you 
will surely like Anne Nichols’ Abie’s Irish Rose. A breezy novel about the life 
and love of a beautiful dance hall hostess is The Fleet’s In, by Russell Holman. 
Finally, there is Lilac Time, by Guy Fowler, perhaps the most moving of all 
the war stories. Take your pick—you have a further choice below. 


——- 





















ee 


Se aoe 


— j ; s 
i r ae " MOORE : a 
= } . A . : a a Cs ‘.. 


Colleen Moore is both 
mother and sister to 
seven young sky fighters 
in Lilac Time, a First 
National Picture. 


The talking motion pictures 
are becoming increasingly 
popular; so William Fox syn- 
chronized The River Pirate 


with sound and music effects. H. OW to C l da 1 m 
Still a Further Choice Your Coptes 
















Me—Gangster, by Charles Francis Coe. For any two of the books listed on this page, send us 

Another rousing crook story by the author of The only two new or renewal subscriptions for the Ladies 

adit River Pirate Home Journal from people outside your family who do 

» st Smok ‘ not live at your home. Collect only $1 each for any 

: ae ttle mokKe Bellew, by Jack London. address in the United States or Canada; for foreign 
ee UN DE R A dramatic tale of courage and daring, love and hate, addresses, collect $2.50. 


in the gold fields of Alaska. 













4 HE TONTO RIM Mail the full amount you collect with your request 
T Mother Machree, by Rida Johnson Young. for the books. You need not be a subscriber to qualify, 
' Zane Grey An epic of a mother’s devotion, of smiling Irish eyes, but your own subscription cannot be counted. We will 
: and aching Irish hearts. forward the books at once, postage prepaid, to any 
Wings, by John Monk Saunders. address* other than that of one of your subscribers. 
E A small town feud smoulders and bursts into flame. For three books, secure and send three subscriptions; 
il Cantain Blood. by Refeel Sabatini or send just five subscriptions for any six books. Only 
i a un DIOOG, oy afe we Om atens. orders for two or more books will be accepted; do not 
: A soldier of fortune turns pirate in the days of the send one subscription for one book. 
Spanish Armada. *On account of imposts, no orders can be accepted for 
7th Heaven, by Austin Strong. books to be shipped outside the U.S. and Canada. And 





An idyl of a street sweeper who found happiness and love for each book ordered for Canada, add 10c to cover duty. 
in the Paris slums. 
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taken from Zane Grey’s 


novel of the same name, is 860 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
a Paramount Production. 
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Clara Bow is at her 
best in The Keeper of 
The Bees, an F. B. O. 
‘ film version of the fa 
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| dolls, was tying on caps and hoods and button- 





i] Brownies in Santa Claus’ Snow Palace at the very 
§| tiptop of the North Pole were as busy as busy 
could be. Before nightfall every toy must be 
: #8) finished and carefully packed in the great red 
sleigh, ready for Santa Claus’ yearly journey round the world 
to the homes of iittle boys and girls everywhere. It was 
the biggest and busiest day of the year for the Brownies. 
Of course the workroom was crowded with 
toys. There was scarcely room for the Brown- 
jes to sit or stand at their work. There were 
toys in the hallway and toys on the stairs. 
There was a circus, tent and all, set up under 
the dining-room table, a farmyard was spread 
out in the pantry, and there was actually a red- 
and-white doll house tucked into a corner beside 
the kitchen stove because there wasn’t another 
place in the Snow Palace where that doll house 
would go. 
As for the Brownies, their fingers flew. 
Kindheart, who was in charge of the baby 


we 


ing little jackets of white or pink or blue. 

Silvertongue was at work among the toy ani- 
mals, fastening silver bells on the necks of the 
pussycats, choosing scarlet ribbons for the little 
black dogs, gay blue bows for the teddy bears, 
and now and then a bit of bright orange ribbon 
for a donkey or an elephant or a nanny goat 
who had a lively taste for such smart things. 

Sweet-Tooth was tying up candy boxes, hundreds 
and hundreds of them, filled with the finest candy ever 
made. Nimbletoes was buckling pairs of skates to- 
gether, Fleetfoot was counting off the sleds. Mischief 
and Merrythought, side by side, sat on the floor, fas- 
tening down the covers of the jack-in-the-boxes, tying 
drumsticks to their drums and shutting tight the doors 
of the gay Noah’s arks, so that not a single kangaroo 
or monkey or grizzly bear might fall out and be lost. 

Little Sharpeyes, the errand boy, was here, there and 
everywhere, bringing fresh balls of cord, picking up lost 
scissors and trying to keep the rocking-horses in place. For 
the rocking-horses, every one, large and small, were so ex- 
cited at the thought of the journey before them that night 
that they simply couldn’t stand still, but rocked and bumped. 
and pranced all over the room. 


UT in the stable Brownie Crusty was hard at work, 

brushing the soft brown coats of his reindeer and polish- 

ing their little hoofs until they fairly shone. This was the 

greatest night in the year for the eight tiny reindeer, and they 

wished with all their little hearts that day was over and night 

was here so that they might start on their long journey round 
the world. 

And what was Santa Claus doing? Oh, a little bit of every- 
thing, here and there. 

Just now he came into the workroom, holding a handful of 
letters that had come to him that morning—letters that 
children had written, telling Santa Claus what they would 
like him to bring. And the Brownies crowded round to hear. 

“This is a letter from the little boy who likes blue eyes 
best for his toys,’”’ said Santa Claus with a smile. ‘‘Is the 
aueanee rocking-horse quite ready to start off with me to- 
night?” 

“Yes, sir,”” answered Sharpeyes, running over to the blue- 
eyed rocking-horse Pony and giving him a pat upon the 
head. ‘‘He is quite ready to start now, sir.” 

Carefully Santa Claus opened 
a letter written in a neat round 
hand. “Here is a letter from a 
little girl who wants a baby doll 
with yellow curls and a 
pink jacket,” said Santa 
Claus, reading the letter 
through. “‘Have you sucha 
dolly, Kindheart, to send?’”’ 

“Here she is, sir,’’ replied 
Kindheart, holding up the 
baby doll, who stretched 
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The 


Brownies (ohristmas 


By ETHEL CALVERT PHILLIPS 


IMustrated by A. K. Macdonald 


out her arms and cried ‘‘Mam-ma” as if she wanted the 
little girl to take her at once. 

Santa Claus next opened a great square envelope that 
looked very gay with a fine splash of red sealing wax on the 
back. 

“This is a letter from the Little Brown Boy,” said Santa 
Claus, holding it up so that all might see. The letter was 
printed in very big words, some of them running downhill. 
“He says he has kept his promise and picked up his toys 
every night. I knew he would; I was sure of it. He is going 
to have a fine Christmas this year, isn’t he, Brownies?”’ 

Santa Claus’ 
eyes twinkled 
with fun as the 
Brownies called 
out “Yes! Yes! 
A drum and a 
train and a 
sled!”’ and then 
hopped merrily 
about and 
clapped their 
hands for joy. 

The next and 
last letter Santa 
Claus read 
through twice. 


“Well,” said Santa Claus at last, rubbing his nose and 
looking thoughtfully round, ‘‘this little girl wants a present 
that we will have to go out-of-doors to find. Her father 
keeps a toy shop, and she says she has plenty of toys. But 
she wants a tree, a real Christmas tree that grew in the 
woods.” 

“We know where there is a Christmas tree, Santa Claus,” 
shouted the Brownies, ‘‘the prettiest, greenest little tree 
that ever grew. Shall we go and get it for you, Santa Claus? 
Shall we go and chop it down and drag it home?”’ 

And, scarcely waiting for Santa Claus’ nod, the Brownies 
were off, glad to stretch their legs in a scamper over the 
snow. 

When the Brownies reached home again with the little 
Christmas tree, which Santa Claus agreed was just the tree a 
little girl would like, they were delighted to see the great red 
sleigh standing empty before the palace door. 

“See the sleigh! See the sleigh!’’ shouted the Brownies, 
whirling and dancing and jumping about for joy. “It is time 
to fill the sleigh! It is time to pack the sleigh!” 

Darting into the house, the Brownies began to carry out 
the toys, all ready and waiting for their Christmas journey 
round the world. 

It was exciting work, I can tell you, to pack that great 
red sleigh. Such running back and forth! Such dragging out 
of toys! Such careful packing and squeezing in place and 
poking in corners was never known before! There was one 





dreadful moment when the Brownies were afraid they 
couldn’t fit all the toys into the sleigh and that they might 
have to leave a bicycle and a kitchen stove behind. But at 
last every single toy was in place, the little Christmas tree 
nodding triumphantly on top of them all, and you may be 
sure that there wasn’t an inch of room to spare. Dolls, 
drums, horns, balls, dishes, skates, trains! Bicycles, doll 
houses, stoves, picture books! Every toy was packed with 
the most special skill. 

Now Crusty came from the stable, leading the eight tiny 
reindeer, who held their heads high and stepped proudly into 
place before the sleigh. 

Santa Claus seated himself with care, his great pack be- 
tween his knees and his warm fur robe tucked snugly round, 
for the wind was cold. 

‘‘Good-by, Brownies,’’ called Santa Claus, “Have a 
merry party and tell Blackberry I may give him a surprise 
one of these days.”’ 

Off moved the sleigh, slowly at first and then faster, 
faster, faster, until with a jingle of sleigh bells it whirled 
quite out of sight. 

A party? Were the Brownies going to a Christmas Eve 
party? And who was Blackberry, pray tell? 

If you could have seen the Brownies not five minutes 
after Santa Claus had left, you would have known the 
answer to the first question. For out of the palace and over 
the snow they trooped, each Brownie dragging 
his sled at his heels, and all so rosy and smiling 
and happy that you would know they were on 
their way to a Christmas party only to look at 
them. Some of them carried bundles on their 
sleds, and if you had been near by you might 
have read on one “‘For the Seal family”’ and on 
another “‘For the Polar Bear’’; while several of 
the most tempting, knobby packages were 
marked ‘For Blackberry and his Friends”’ as 
plain as plain could be. 

But who was Blackberry? I will tell you. 


LACKBERRY was a little black toy dog. 

Mischief had made him and loved him well, 
as did all the other Brownies and Santa Claus 
too—he was such a gay, friendly little soul, with 
bright brown eyes and flopping ears and a soft 
curly tail. Now one day, as Blackberry was 
running about the palace, poking his nose hither 
and yon, he poked it into a pot of bright green paint, and, 
as unfortunately it was the best green paint, neither Black- 
berry nor the Brownies nor Santa Claus himself could take 
that green paint off. 

Not that Santa Claus and the Brownies minded his bright 
green nose. Indeed, they liked it, for it gave Blackberry such 
a comical air that.no one could look at him without laughing, 
which made him a very cheerful companion to have about 
the house. Blackberry’s feelings were not hurt by their 
laughter—oh, no! He laughed himself whenever he saw his 
funny nose in the glass. But it did make him feel sad to 
think that he couldn’t be 
a Christmas present and 
ride off in Santa Claus’ 
sleigh with the other toys 
on Christmas Eve. 

“Who would want a 
Christmas present with 











(Continued on Page 167) 
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Coxwell 


No. 1520—Moquette back and seat—rose taupe 
background, flower cluster of crimson, orange, laven- 
der and green. Arms and trimmings of deep 
crimson Mohair. Complete with stool, 


$107.00 


December, 1928 


Chooses 


a Chair... 


HRISTMAS MORNING 

. . . the seemingly endless 
breakfast is over... the chil- 

dren, a-twitter with excite- 

ment, dance on ahead... Father follows, 
not exactly twittering, though, for the 
tree-trimming was a late affair... and 
the stocking-emptying took place at 


the crack o’ dawn... 
Modern Overstuffed 
No.1544—Back and seat of Linen Friexé The living-room at last . . . there 


in a floral pattern of soft greens, gold and . sue . 
old rose against atan background. Arms the gleaming, glinting tree rises from 
and trimmings of antique claret Velvet. : : : 
Complete with stool, | its bed of toys and red-ribboned pack- 
$154.80 | ages... and there beside it . . . quite 
| as colorful, but soothingly subdued... 


a perfectly stunning chair! 


You’ ve been up to the sewing-room 
tosee the Beautiful Streit Slumber Chair 
a dozen times, of course, during the 
last three days... nevertheless, you 
do get a great thrill at sight of it... 
now that it’s actually in place... 
don’t you? 


And it looks even etter than your 
fondest anticipation... how patrician 
... how smart... In what exquisite 


Georgian 


No. 1543—Arms and trimmings of plain 
taupe Mohair. Back and seat of Velour in 


taste—and it harmonizes so perfectly 
with its surroundings. 


Father seems somewhat puzzled as 
you lead him toward it and your ‘‘it’s 
for you’? seems not to lessen his be- 
wilderment... 


‘‘Beautiful!’’ he stammers. 
“‘Sit in it, dear!’’ you command. 


And so he does. . . and the look of 
astonished gratitude that lights up his 
face as he luxuriously relaxes, is the best 
Christmas gift you have ever received 


in your life! 

dH» DBD 
That was the end of the story for a 
good many thousands of wives who 
bought the Beautiful Streit Slumber 
Chair for their husbands last Christmas. 


In all the world there is no other 
chair like this, for it is generally con- 
ceded that in no other piece of furni- 
ture are feminine love of beauty and 
masculine craving for comfort more 
completely satisfied. 


THE Beautiful Streit 


subdued tones of old rose, sienna, blue, ff heok for this — 
green and tan. Complete with stool, j plate on every chair 





$124.00 


Florentine 


No. 1525—Arms and trimmings of a neat- 
patterned Velour. Back and seat of Velour, 
also, in a flowered design of black and warm 
hues of old rose, blue, green and yellow against 
atan background. Complete with stool, 


$75.50 
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Queen Anne 


No. 1511—Arms and trimmings of small- 

checked Velour. Back and seat of arichly 
flowered Velour in tones of tan, yellow, old 
rose and green. Complete with stool. 


$101.50 


Louis Seize 


No. 1537—Arms and trimmings of an- 
tique claret Velvet. Back and seat of a 
raised design of crimson Velvet outlined 
in green against a beige background. Com- 
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é ° ' ; 
a hristmas story that 
begins with a wishful wife and 
e i 
ends with a happy hushand 
y 
5 
| 
and it 1s quite, quite true | 
rfectl You can see for yourself how lovely find the charming models of the 
y itis... but you simply can’t zmagine Beautiful Streit Slumber Chair pictured 
how gloriously, caressingly comfortable here, awaiting your inspection. 
led as it is to the tired, hard-to-rest, masculine A Merry Christmas to you. . . and | 
_ its frame! The Beautiful Streit Slumber many happy returns of the same to 
us be- Chair was designed, you know, by men your husband! The C. F. Streit 
for men . . . with an ever-open eye for Manufacturing Company, Cin- | 
™ the beautiful, so that wives would wel- <. cinnati, Ohio. Since 187/, | 
nd. come it, too. |. makers of fine upholstered | 
-_ Thousands of husbands who used to furniture. 
: r Ey sprawl and who now take their ease like 
A Pag gentlemen can testify to the success of our 
sig gentle stratagem. 
UE YW 2» > 
But to get back to our story. . . it 
i begins for you in any of the shops listed 
Bi on the following page, where you will 
who 
imber 
tmas. 
other 
con- 
‘urni- 
’ and 
more 









t| Slumber Ch 
































This man strives 
vainly for comfort 
by trying to make 
his body fithis chair 


AAG, 


U.S. PAT. No. 1674846 
Notice how seat and back tilt as one to 
form a comfortable pocket for the 
work-weary body 


Prices slightly 
higher west 


of the Rockies 


Tudor 


No. 1532—Tapestry back and seat of a 
large, richly colored floral design against 
a silky background. Arms and trimmings 
ina multicolored checked design. Complete 


with stool, 
$88.50 








—- 
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plete with stool, 
$116.50 





With each Beautiful 
Streit Slumber Chair, you 
receive a card which en- 
titles you to a set of slip- 
covers, free. 






















Turn the ‘3, 2 


page.. 


Slip-covers, you will find listed the name of the 
store in your city sn ~ may 
purchase your Beautiful Streit 

FREE! Slumber Chair. 


Queen Anne 


No. 1535— Tapestry back and seat of rich 
blues, yellows, rose and cream against a 
black background. Arms and trimmings o 

soft blue and tan Velour. Complete with 


$71.50 
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Santa Rosa. O'Connor Furn. Co. Providence.. 


_onceoe) S galaaeaala Streit Slumber Chairs pictured on the two preceding Providece. tt Ol St 
Colorado Springs........ C. W. Daniels Home Furn. Co. 


Colorado Springs. Clddings & Kirkwood pages. Visit one of these stores—look at the chairs—sit lilies UM ele 

















Grand ition saryaanniney Bon in one. And be sure to ask about the FREE SLIP- Bristol tne Stach Brothers Conary 
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Wilmington P. J. Butler Furn. Co. TEXAS 
Wilmington. a 1) T. My Inc. MAINE Union City... <n. Gulden Barn 60. Po ee ee Mollenk Furn. Co. Austin....... Swann-Schulle Furn. Co 
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a green nose?”’ Blackberry mournfully 
asked himself over and over again. 

So one day, after whispering in Mis- 
chief’s ear what he meant to do, he ran 
away. He went to live in a hollow tree in 
the woods, and it was to give Blackberry a 
Christmas party and to meet his friends, 
the rabbits and the squirrels, who also 
lived in the woods, that the Brownies 
were hurrying this starry Christmas Eve. 

On the way they stopped to leave a 
package at the seals’ front door—a box 
of fine large handkerchiefs, two apiece. 
“They all cough so dreadfully when they 
come up out of the water,’”’ said the 
Brownies, ‘‘that they are sure to find these 
handkerchiefs useful.” 

Then on to the polar bear’s snow cave 
ran the Brownies, to leave on her door- 
step a huge palm-leaf fan. A strange 
present for Snowland, you might think; 
but listen to the Brownies: 

“T have often heard the polar bear say 
that her fur coat was too warm except in 
the bitterest weather,’ said Silvertongue 
softly as he put the present down, “and 
that she has always wanted a fan so that 
she could fan herself to sleep when she 
wakes in the night. She is sound asleep 
now. I can hear her breathe.” 

The other Brownies nodded. 

“Now let us hurry on to Blackberry’s 
house,” called Mischief, starting off him- 
self with a long slide. “I can scarcely wait 
to see him again.” 


VER the snow, bright in the moonlight, 
sped the Brownies, running and sliding 
and coasting downhill. Before long they 
heard a familiar bark, and out of a great 
hollow tree darted Blackberry, running 
toward them and whirling about in the 
snow, beside himself with joy to see his old 
friends once more. 

The Brownies were glad to see him too. 
Only to look at him made them laugh as 
they hadn’t laughed since he had left 
them. And their laughter pleased Black- 
berry and warmed his little heart. He 
barked and capered in such merry fashion 
that presently down from the trees scam- 
pered the squirrels, bushy of tail and 
bright of eye, and out from underground 
crept the rabbits, their ruby eyes gleam- 
ing and their long ears twitching with the 
excitement of so much company and fun. 

The Brownies soon made friends with 
them all. They had brought presents for 
everyone, which always makes things 
pleasant, you know. There were nuts for 
the squirrels and carrots for the rabbits— 
more than you can count. And for Black- 
berry there was a warm blanket and a silver 
collar, which he need never wear unless 
he liked, and, best of all, a bone! A great 
thick bone which Mischief had carried all 
the way in his pocket without saying a 
word to anyone else. 

Strange Christmas presents, do you say ? 
Not at all. They were very suitable in- 
deed. What would the squirrels have done 
with adoll? How disappointed the rabbits 
would have been with a drum! As for 
Blackberry, you could tell by the way he 
acted that his presents were just what he 
wanted. 


UT suddenly, out of no-one-knew- 
where. whoo-00-00! swept the cold 
North Wind. He was an old friend of the 
Brownies, and they shouted and waved 
their caps to greet him as he came. 
““Whoo-o0-00!’’ shrieked the bitter 
North Wind in such a loud, commanding 
voice that the Brownies and Blackberry 
and the squirrels and the rabbits all stood 
still, their hands and their paws at their 
ears to listen to him and not miss a single 
word. Even the moon stopped smiling and 
seemed to lean forward to hear what this 
visitor might have to say. 
““Whoo-oo0-00!”’ called the Wind again. 
“Santa Claus sent me. He is waiting on a 
housetop for me to come back. He wants 
you Brownies to send him a toy that will 
be sure to make a little sick boy smile. It 
is the only thing that will cure the little 
sick boy—the doctor himself has said so. 


Santa Claus wants a funnier toy than any 
he has with him. He said you Brownies 
would know what to send. He said he 
told Blackberry that he might give him a 


surprise. Whoo-00-o0! Hurry! Whoo- 
00-00!” 
“Blackberry!” cried the Brownies, 


whirling round on the little black dog. 
“Blackberry! It is you Santa Claus 
wants. You are the funniest toy that has 
ever been seen. Oh, Blackberry, will you 
go and make the little sick boy well?”’ 

“Go?” answered Blackberry, trembling 
with delight. ‘“‘Go? Of course I will go. 
You know that I have always longed to 
be a Christmas toy, hut | thought no one 
would want me with this green nose. I 
shall look my funniest, you may be sure. 
Oh, how happy I am!” 


ND up sprang Blackberry with a 

mighty leap, straight into the arms of 

the strong North Wind. With a parting 

shout from one and a joyous bark from the 

other, the North Wind and Blackberry 
swept out of sight. 

“‘What a happy Christmas for everyone 
if only the little boy gets well,” said the 
Brownies, still staring at the sky. 

And Mischief added, ‘‘I felt it in my 
bones that Santa Claus would send Black- 
berry to be a Christmas toy. I didn’t 
sen how he would do it, but you see he 

as.” 

“‘Let us hear about the little boy,”’ said 
the rabbits and the squirrels when the 
Brownies started for home. ‘‘We won’t 
enjoy our Christmas unless we know that 
the little boy is going to get well.” 

They had caught the real Christmas 
spirit—from living with Blackberry, I 
suppose. 

“We will,’ promised the Brownies, 
“we will. We only wish we could hear 
ourselves tonight.”’ 

And they did hear. 

On the way home, coasting along on 
their sleds, who should come sweeping 
back through the sky but the blustering 
North Wind. ‘He has cured the little 
boy !”’ shouted the North Wind with a gay 
Christmas note in his voice. ‘‘He has 
cured the little boy! I gave Blackberry 
to Santa Claus, and while he went down 
the chimney I rattled and knocked and 
shouted at the little boy’s window as loud 
as ever I could. He lay there wide awake, 
with his eyes closed, and he wouldn’t turn 
his head to look at anybody or anything. 
Santa Claus put Blackberry down under 
the Christmas tree and stole up the 
chimney again. I rattled the window and 
called, but the little boy wouldn’t look.”’ 

“Dear, dear!’’ murmured the Brownies. 


““AND then Blackberry gave the tiniest 

kind of a bark,’’ went on the North 
Wind. “It was so low you might have 
thought it a coal dropping in the grate. 
Would you believe it? The little boy 
opened his eyes! When he opened his eyes 
he couldn’t help seeing Blackberry. And 
when he saw Blackberry and his funny 
green nose he began to laugh. The next 
thing I knew he held out his arms, and 
when I left he was holding Blackberry, 
patting him and laughing all to himself, 
and his mother was smiling and whisper- 
ing to his father that now the little boy 
would get well. That was the first time I 
left, for I only blew round the corner and 
then went back for another peep. There 
lay the little boy, fast asleep, smiling in his 
dreams, with Blackberry snuggled down 
close in his arms. I didn’t dare make a 
sound at the window for fear of waking 
the little boy, but Blackberry saw me and 
gave his tail just the tiniest wag. 

“And do you know what I call it?” 
asked the North Wind, almost out of 
breath he had talked so long. ‘“‘I call ita 
Merry Christmas! A Merry Christmas to 
everyone! A Merry Christmas indeed!”’ 

“Merry Christmas!’’ shouted the 
Brownies, tossing their caps in the air and 
dancing with delight. “‘ Merry Christmas, 
North Wind, to you and everyone!” 

And from far away came back the voice 
of the strong North Wind, ‘Merry 
Christmas! Merry Christmas to all!” 


the Koors 


O IMPORTANT a home furnish- 

ing as flooring . . . the recipient 
daily of a woman’s care . . . naturally 
deserves a woman’s choosing when the 
home is planned. Beauty, durability and 
ease of maintenance are qualifications 
demanded by any housewife. 


What flooring best meets these re- 
quirements? 


‘Beauty so I mportant 


A home planner who had studied the matter 
of flooring for months put natural and finished 
beauty as the first consideration. She knew 
from observation how conspicuous a floor was 
to the glance. . . and after thorough consider- 
ation she chose Southern Pine flooring for the 
new home. ‘The natural beauty of the grain 
won her over. . . its susceptibility to many 
handsome finishes confirmed her choice. 


For Long Time Service 


Too, it pledged long time service. She 
found that Southern Pine* in thousands of 
actual instances had so well resisted the inroads 
of time and usage that without doubt it was 
entitled to the reputation for superiority which 
experienced builders gave it. And with that 
unusual durability she found that it kept its 
initial beauty with a minimum of daily care! 


AW, an’s 
Rightful Choices 


cA “Book, You Should Have 


Much of her information on the advantages 
of Southern Pine Floors, and the care of floors, 
came from a booklet, ‘‘Beauty Plus Service in 
Floors.’’ You, too, should have this book in 
your home library. It is free and will be sent 
without obligation. Please use the coupon. 


Southern Pine Association 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


This flooring is obtainable in either Short Leaf 
Southern Pine or Long Leaf Southern Pine. 
Both are equally beautiful in finish, grain and 
texture. For floors subject to unusual wear, the 
Long Leaf species has an added quality of ex- 
treme strength and durability. 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
ew Orleans, La. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, ‘Beauty 
Plus Service in Floors.” 
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SIRLOIN STEAK 


is so much more appetizing and 
more digestible when properly sea- 
soned. Serve it with a dressing 
made of 3 parts of very hot melted 
butter and one part of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Send postal for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, 268 West St., N. Y. 

















YOUR ANCESTRY 


| If interested in your family history send 
10c in stamps for 168-page priced cata- 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop 








| 
| logue of our Genealogical Books. 


7 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 




















TRIAL | = 
Every week IS WEEKS 
ge Your neighbors $1A YEAR ISCENTS 


know the Pathfinder and you will likeit--the every-week 
newsdigest from the Nation’sCenter. Bright, interest- 







“aaa ing, dependable, different--nothing else like it. 
slitite Washington gossip, politics, science, travel, fun, lots 
a of pictures, instruction, entertainment. Trial 13 
li wks.--13 big issues--only 15 Cents, or $1 for full yr. 
Send now. Pathfinder, Dept.78, Washington, D.C. 


















designed by 
TonT SARY 


HREE lovely patterns to 
choose from! Full of color 
and interest. Created in the 
very spirit of childhood by 
America’s master children’s 
artis: who has delighted mil- 
lions. Woven by Mohawk in a 
staunch and long-wearing fab- 
ric. Boxed in the quaintest 
doll house containers. Priced 
very moderately. At leading 
stores—everywhere! If your 
store doesn’t carry them, 
write direct to: 


Mohawk Carpet Mills 
msterdam, N. Y. 














Money! 




















Money! 


Could you find an hour to sell? Say once or twice a week? Would you 
accept up to $1.50 or $2.00 for it? For work you can do in your own 
neighborhood? Or even without leaving home? You’ll be interested in 
what we have to suggest! Hundreds of busy men and women add $5, 
$10 or more, regularly, every week, to their incomes. Don’t pass over 
this opportunity without investigating it. Perhaps we have just the 
work you’ll like. It will cost you only a postage stamp to find out all the 
details of our plan for subscription representatives. Write today to 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


882 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Money! 
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Sour Milk 
Pancakes 


Mix and sift 

2 1-2 cups flour 

1-2 teaspoon salt and 

I 1-4 teaspoons Arm & 

Hammer Brand Soda. 

Add 2 cups sour milk 

and 1 egg well beaten. 

Pour by spoonfuls on 
greased hot griddle. 








Provides an effec- 
tive cover—easily —> 
opened and closed. 





- pot OES with Arm & Hammer Baking Soda 


VERY man—yes, and every womanand child things. For a list of delicacies made best with 
too—should have a soft place in their hearts | Baking Soda send in the coupon. It will bring 
for pancakes. If you haven't, it’s probably be- you a valuable free booklet of recipes. 
Dentists everywhere recommend cause you have never eaten the right kind. Above Here’s a tip on cooking green vegetables. The 
Baking Soda as a dentifrice is a tested recipe for these breakfast delights. secret of how experienced cooks keep them fresh 
Try them some day soon. But be sure to use _and green and flavorsome is out. They use Baking 
Arm & Hammer Baking Soda. Soda! Try it the next time you have peas, beans, 
(E-8) Arm & Hammer Baking Soda (Bicarbonate of asparagus orspinach. Just add a pinch to the water. 
eee & Towitiee Saw. 8. Soda) is a perfect leavening. It is easy to use and There should always be a package of Baking 
Please send me free booklet of recipes, “Good Things to Eat”— fool-proof. It requires no tedious beating. And Soda on your kitchen shelf— 
islaamarhaaiee ee ee with it you don’t have to wait for the mixtureto either Arm & Hammer or 
rise. Use it for biscuits and muffins, cakes and Cow Brand. On sale at all 
cookies, gingerbread, fritters and countless other —_ grocers’. 


es = Free! Send the coupon for booklet. 





Name 





Street 





CHURCH & DWIGHT COMPANY, INC., 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





 — 








ARM & HAMMER AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA ARE IDENTICAL. BOTH ARE BICARBONATE 
OF SODA IN ITS PUREST FORM, EXCEEDING THE U. S. P. STANDARDS. 
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A Made-to-Measure Fit in Ready-to-Wear Shoes 
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Have you a conspicuous 
or sensitive bunion? 


BUNIONS that protrude over the narrow sole of 
the ordinary shoe appear larger than they 
really are. 


The Wilbur Coon model “Janice,” as illustrated, 
is built over a Special Measurement last, designed to 
fit feet with enlarged joints. 


This last has a wide tread, narrow heel, slim in- 
step and small waist. 


Shoes built over it fit the body or trunk of the 
foot snugly, clinging to the narrowest heel; the wider 
tread tends to conceal or minimize the enlargement, 
while an additional size across the ball relieves the 
joint of all excessive pressure. 


The shoes are smartly styled, too. Not one bit of 
good looks has been sacrificed to make them com- 
fortable fitting. Most models $8.50 to $11.00. 


Footwear for the Hard-to-Fit in more than 
200 sizes —1 to 12—AAAA to EEEEE 


Maybe you need a B ball, A instep, AA heel or 
other special measurements. You'll find them in 
Wilbur Coon Shoes. Perfect fit and true comfort 
for Hard-to-Fit feet. Why not ask for a try-on at 
your local Wilbur Coon dealer’s? We shall be glad 


to direct you to his store. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 






Free Booklet tells shoe secrets that you should know. 
, Shows new styles. Write for your copy. 
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Address 
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So Say We All 


ONES (making up his Christmas list): When 
J I think of all the lonely men in this city, friend- 

less, without family or home at Christmas 
time—gosh, I envy them! 


i Far From the-Madding Crowd 


NFURNISHED 4-ROOM HOUSE — Gas, 
electricity, bath. Suitable for chicken raising 


or goat or cow, or anyone playing loud instrument. Cheap Di scarding the Gonventional Black 
for small family. 22 14th St. 
—Richmond (California) Independent. HE bride will be given in marriage by her 
At last! A haven for saxophonists. father, who will wear a white taffeta gown 
with a tight basque and ruffled 
eAnd No (over Charge skirt, trimmed in tulle. The 
tulle veil, worn with a train, will 


“Tf SEE where a girl danced in a courtroom before the have a cap of princess lace out- 
judge as testimony in a nightclub case.” lined in the back with orange 


“Ts that so? Exhibit Hey! Hey! as it were.” blossoms. 


Who'll give father away? 





ances of its 


SHE (a pr 


sufficiently 





—Sidney (Ohio) Daily News. 


How Should 
She Know? 


BB: YOUR 

exhibition 
of mind reading 
was one of the 
most convincing 
and extraordi- 
nary perform- le) 





Jone @meseuw 


WX 





J 
y 


kind 


I have ever seen. 


ofessional mind reader): Honest? 


Do you really think so? 


kor Friends Only 


ISS DOROTHY MORRISON, who 
was injured by a fall from her horse last 
week, is in St. Joseph’s Hospital and covered 


to see friends. 
— Tacoma ( Washington) Ledger. 


They’ve put another sheet on her bed. 


’ ff The Sky's the Limit 


“PLEASE, MISTER, WILL YOU HOLD HIM A MINUTE R. AND MRS. 
7 WHILE I WIPE ME NOSE?” T. L.CUM- 


MINGS are moving 


intothenewtwo-story 
eAin’t it the Truth building just finished at 
425 West Liberty Street. 
- HAT made you give up your job with the geneologi- They will occupy part of 
cal society?” , the third floor. 


“‘There’s no future in the work.”’ — Medina (Ohio) Sentinel. 


No overhead. 
Oh, Well, You Gant Have Everything 


GOOD touring car, not new, but runs fine; good tires. cA Cent ral Locat son 
Full price $95. Jt won’t last long. Your own terms. IVE ROOMS. modern 
Call Elliott 5211. —Seattle Times. tile sink and bath shower 
Truth in advertising. between bus line and street 


car. —Seattle (Washington) 


Post-Intelligencer. 








MR. NURICHE: “‘MAMMA, ISN’T THERE ANYTHING YOU'D LIKE FOR CHRIST- 
MAS?’’ MRS. NURICHE: “‘WELL, ABOUT THREE YARDS MORE OF BOOKS 
WOULD FINISH THE LIBRARY—DICKENS COMES IN A NICE COLOR” 
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THE SKI JUMPER 
DESIGNS HIS OWN 
HOUSE 


Agony 


F DREAMS which torture 
and deceive, 
The worst was Willie’s Christ- 
mas Eve. 
He seemed to see old Santa’s deer 
Obey the sign, “‘No PARKING HERE,”’ 
j Which some hobgoblin traffic cop 
Had hung on Willie’s chimney top. 


Synthetic Undoubtedly 


ODERN MOTHER: Did you have a good time at the 
playground this afternoon, darling? 
MODERN CHILD: No, mother, the new supervisor was try- 
ing to instill a spirit of gayety. 


eA Man Totally Without Polish 


“HEY, MISTER! Wanna shine?”’ 
“No, sonny; I’m quite satisfied to remain obscure.”’ 


Lucky it Wasn't Pitchforks 


“RAINING hard?” 
“Not much—just kittens and pups.” 


> & 














““WHATSAMATTER, JIMMIE—DINJA GET ANY TOYS FOR CHRISTMAS?” 
“‘YEH, BUT THEY RE ALL THIS HERE ‘INDESTRUCTIBLE’ STUFF!” 


He Knew His Kitchen 


UMMER HOTEL KEEPER: 
Don’t you feel a little cold 
this morning, honey? 
His WIFE: I’m warm as toast. 
SUMMER HOTEL KEEPER: Good 
heavens, you poor darling! Wear 
this sweater! 


Gan They Wash the Blue 
Out of Blue Monday ? 


MERGENCY HAND 

LAUNDRY for quick service. 
We launder any day in the week. 
B. Armstrong, Phone 307-W. 


Below Par 


E’S handsome—he’s tall—he’s the kind 
That makes those nice-naughty advances; 
He’s just like the lovers designed 
For Ella Glyn’s rosy romances— 
Adonis and Don Juan combined— 
But he whistles off key when he dances. 


He’s Gilbert-Menjou-debonair, 
With Colman’s so-subtle nuances, 
And Barrymore’s deft savoir-faire. . . . 
He sums up the type that entrances. 
In certain respects he’s a bear— 
But he whistles off key when he dances. 
—-C. WILES HALLOCK. 


(Continued on Page 172) 
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Tan, Brown, or 
Black. 
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7 This easy-to-clean all-rubber galosh weighs only six ounces! 
It is finished in moire in two-tone combinations, with turn-up 
cuffs. Net or fleece lining; for low, medium or high heel shoes. 
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i Look for the Red Ball 


BALL-BAN D 


BOOTS « LIGHT RUBBERS ~« HEAVY RUBBERS 
ARCTICS »« GALOSHES* WOOL BOOTS AND 
SOCKS « SPORT AND WORK SHOES 























Tan, Brown, Gray, 


Black, or Checks. 








Tan, 
or Black. 

















Ball-Band also offers attractive galoshes for Misses 
and Children. The Child’s size, shown above, is easy to 
put on or take off because of the wide and roomy last. 


? 


ILK hose, gay suits and dresses and smartly 

tailored coats ... men who admire them and 
women who wear them will look with equal 
favor upon these attractive styles in footwear for 
wet and cold weather. 


In smart shades of tan, brown and gray, with 
two-tone effects . ..in checks... in rich fabrics 
and rubber finished in moire . . . with jaunty cuffs 
and clever fasteners — these shapely galoshes 
become importantaccessories of the outdoor mode. 


They are fit companions to the light, colorful 
shoes that well-dressed women are wearing, for 
not only are these galoshes trim and colorful, but 
they are tailored to hold their shapes. And they 
are unbelievably light. Some weigh as little as 
six ounces each! 


Yet, as Ball-Band makes these styles they will 
withstand hard wear without showing it in ugly 
wrinkles, threadbare spots or dull appearance. 


Excellent quality is evident in every detail of de- 











A smart style, with jaunty cuff, easy to put 
on and take off because of its simple snap 
fastener adjustable to fit. Made in two-tone 
combinations in cotton jers vE wool jersey and 
“‘Rayton,”’ a cotton and rayon mixture. 
For low, medium or high, heel shoes. 
























Black, or Tan, 
with gray fleece 
or net lining. 




















A shapely galosh in both 7-inch and 10-inch heights with Ball- 
Band’s own trouble-free Monopul slide fastener. Snap fastener at 
the top adjustable to the leg. For low, medium or high heel shoes. 


and rich fabrics 


S ee costumes 


sign, materials and workmanship. The rubber 
used is prepared for but one purpose—to make 
lasting and good-looking footwear. It is live . . . 
firm... tough. 


The knit fabrics are stout and durable, yet amaz- 
ingly elastic, having a “give” that makes them 
especiallyadapted to footwear use. They are made 
exclusively for Ball-Band footwear in our own 
mills at Mishawaka, and their special qualities are 
the result of sixty years’ textile experience. 


There is a Ball- Band dealer near you who can 
give you a trim fit in an interesting variety of 
smart styles. Or write us for the address of a 
dealer who can supply you. 


And wherever you buy, be sure to look for the 
Red Ball trademark to know that you are getting 
Ball - Band. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN 
MFG. COMPANY 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


481 Water Street 
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OU could have a thousand boxes of “boughten” candy 
around the house—and stiil miss the spirit of Christmas. 
But one basket of dates that you stuff yourself (the way you like 
them) gives a homemade, uncommercial touch to the family 


party . 


. You have created a touch of Christmas not with your 


money, but with your hand and heart! 


DATES PIQUANTE 


To white uncooked fondant (confec- 
tioners’ sugar beaten into white of egg) 
add chopped raisins, chopped nuts and 
bits of candied cherries. Bits of cherry 
and citron give a festive finish. Roll in 
sugar with a little cocoa and cinnamon. 





NUGGETS 


Big pieces of candied pineapple stuffed 
into pitted dates make a simple and de- 
licious filling. Crumbs of ginger or 
pieces of prune with coarsely chopped 
nuts are equally tempting. Coat with 
sugar or roll in cocoanut for variety. 





NUT GLACES 


Stuff the pitted date with a whole nut 
meat or bit of pineapple. Cook 1 cup of 
sugar with 1 cup of light corn syrup and 
¥% cup of water until syrup begins to dis- 
color (310° F.). Dip each date in syrup, 
let drip, place on heavy waxed paper. 














ORANGE FONDANT DATES 


Stir into the lightly beaten yolk of 1 egg 
a cup of confectioners’ sugar, adding 
orange juice until you reach the proper 
consistency for stuffing. Grated orange 
rind lends flavor and a stick of candied 
orange peel is the finishing touch. 





GIPSY BROWN BURRS 


Run equal amounts of dates, nut meats 

and shredded cocoanut through food 

chopper. Add orange or lemon juice and 

a bit of candied orange peel. Knead the 

fruit paste, shape into little balls. May 
be rolled in toasted cocoanut. 





WHITE MONKEYS 


Cut marshmallows into quarters and 
press them securely into pitted dates with 
the soft sides up. Dip into shredded 
cocoanut. Peanut butter moistened with 
lemon juice and coated with toasted 
cocoanut is another toothsome variation. 




















Get a Package of 
Dromedary Dates To-Day 
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cA Sure Cure 


OES the sound of 

music make you 
start to tap your feet and to beat time with 
your fingers? Do you jump up to listen 
whenever a band goes by? Do you whis- 
tle the arias at the opera or movie? Do 
your fingers itch to grab those drumsticks 





and join the orches- 
tra at every dance? 
Send for our corre- 
spondence course in 
Discipline and Self- 
Control! 


That's Why We Need the Wages 


AGES are admittedly high in the 
United States, but so is the cost of 
loving. —Lake Charles, La., News. 











CHRISTMAS GIFT 


SUGGESTIONS 
Page 
| Christmas Pottery— 
| Ethel Davis Seal. . . 21 
Gifts Smart as inne are Sophisti- 
cated : 24 
Christmas Gifts as Paris Designs 
Them . ; : 
Painted Gifts for Sidietnee— 
Edna Selena Cave. . . A 


Making Christmas Gay With 
Felts—Christine sien and 


Maren Thoresen . . 35 
Toys for the Very Small are ‘Easy 
to Make. .. . BT 
Gay Animal Appliqués for Nursery 
Gilts 2 .~. 
Modern Versions of Decorated Mir- 
TORS. ... . + £0 
Unusual Christmas Packages . . « a2 
Distinguished sineeas for Pillow 
Quilting... ; y . 44 
The Christmas Doll . lt 4 oa 
FASHIONS 
In Paris Hemlines are Variable . . 52 
Morning to Evening in Winter 
mBmarinesa-. . 5 ws. s so SS 


CHRISTMAS POEMS 


If He Means Anything— 
William Rose Benét . . . 27 
The Lord Christ Came to Notre 
Dame—Richard Le Gallienne . 27 
Christmas Music—Theda Kenyon . 27 


C fable of (contents 


COVER DESIGN BY CHARLES E. CHAMBERS 


CHRISTMAS STORIES 


Page 
All You-Need is a Cookbook—Sophie Kerr. . .........2.2.2.2. 8 
Some Bright Young People—Dorothy Black ..........2.2.2.2. 6 
Green Christmas—Stephen Vincent Benét . 10 
The Cure— Joseph C. Lincoln . : See ee ae ee eee: 
There’s Nothing They Want—Hugh MacNair Kahler ae ee SY Ale aan vey 
The Car of Croesus: A Santa Claus From Texas—Ernest Poole See aces (55 Sa ad a 
What’s the Matter With Christmas? Skippy Asks—Percy Crosby . . . . . 25 
The Brownies’ Christmas Eve—Ethel Calvert Phillips . .. . 2 eo 5 Ses 

SERIALS 

Treasure: Part II—Clarence Budington Kelland. . . Surat: Geran le. SU oa a 


Singing Gold: Part III (Conclusion)—Dorothy Cottrell . 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Sunshine, Open Air and Those Awful Colds in the Head—Paul de Kruif... 8 
Santa Claus and Company—Clara Belle Thompson . . ae 9 
Women of the A. E. F.—Gladys Moon Jones with Major Julia Cc. ‘Stimson >; «) 16 
Elizabeth and Essex—Lytton Strachey : ae Reha Ae 
The Child Who Will Not Eat—S. Josephine ‘Baker, M. D. SO ee ee 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE PRACTICAL HOMEMAKER 
Page 
Menus for Holiday Entertaining . 63 
Plum Puddings From Many Na- 
tions—Caroline B. King. . . 66 
The Smart New Hard Candies Can 
be Made at Home— 


Ruth L. Parrish . ..... 69 
How to Salt Almonds ..... 71 
What’s New? . . HB 


We Test Our Readers’ Recipes . “TA 


GARDENS AND HOUSES 
The Plant in the Home— 


Alfred C. Hottes . . . . 20 
Journal Garden Homes for the 

Suburbs . .. . 89 
Another of the Journal’s Prize- 

Winning Houses. .... . 90 
Automatic Oil Heating— 

Helen Beatrice Ames ... . 2 

MISCELLANEOUS | 

t-sys 


Helpful Ladies’ " Home Journal 
Books . . aj 

The Sub-Deb—A ‘Page for Girls . 110 

Schoolgirls Earn for Winter Fun !— 
Manager of the Girls’ Club. . 112 


Women in Business .. . <4 tee 
Mothers Earn Now .... For 
Christmas— 
Manager of the Girls’ Club. . 127 
The Ofmce Dor. « ...«:. ». £00 





cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 

A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 

Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the Home JouURNAL your renewal should be sent 
promptly to insure receipt of the January issue 
before it is “sold out."” We cannot begin sub- 
scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should 
always use Postal or Express money orders or Bank 
drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- 
riers can supply Postal money orders. 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Publishers also of The Saturday Evening Post 
(weekly) 5c the copy, $2.00 the year—52 issues 
(U.S. A.), 10c the copy, $3.00 the year—52 issues 
(Canada), and The Country Gentleman (monthly) 
5c the copy, 3 years for $1.00 (U. S. and Canada). 
Foreign prices quoted on request. | 





Our Advertising Branch Offices 
[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not | 
received.] | 
PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New York: 366 Madison Avenue | 
Cuicaco: 231 S. La Salle Street 
Detroit: 3044 W. Grand Boulevard | 
CLEVELAND: 925 Euclid Avenue | 
Boston: 30 State Street | 

SAN Francisco: 1 Montgomery Street 
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FRESH PINK 


CHEERFUL GOLD 


COOL BLUE 





GAY GREEN 


—All colors in Cannon towels 
are guaranteed absolutely fast. 
Wash them over and over, the 
borders stay as bright as the 
day you bought the towels. 





CANNON towels, Cannon ba _ mats, 
Cannon wash cloths, piles ar piles of 
them—soft, strong, luxuriousmade to 
wear and wear! Here are sae of the 
new good-looking designs, thast colors, 
the fine quality you always +t in Can- 
non towels. You’ll find thenaow in the 
stores at the same moderatprices you 
pay the year round. Ancremember, 
towel departments are scious and 
pleasant shopping places. 

People are always please with towels. 
People are particularly sleased with 
Cannon towels. And youvill be proud 
to give presents like thes; for they are 


lasting reminders of youryood taste. 
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CANNON 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF 


(ANNON TOWELS 


des of Christmas presents... _ Dich Yow 


Pa a 


This suggested combination in the marine manner ts distinctly 


smart. Deep luxurious turkish towels (about $2.00 each). 


Heavy bath mats (about $2.50 each). Soft thick wash cloths 
(about 25c each). All designed with the lighthouse pattern. 
Available in sets (about $7.50). In green, gold, blue, lavender 
and pink. 






a SEA-GULLS 


TEDDY BEARS 








MARMOSETS 
LIGHTHOUSES 


STRIPED EFFECTS 


And many other modern and 
up-to-date designs! As well as 
the charmingly decorative pat- 
terns, there are solid color and 
all-white towels. 




















There are also Cannon sheets, new this 
year ; made in white and six pastel colors: 


Nile Green, Orchid, Canary Yellow, 
Peach, Sea-shell Pink and Azure Blue. 
Every color guaranteed fast. The Cannon 
Lavender Lawn is the finest sheet in the 
world and each package is scented with 
Yardley’s Old English lavender. Cannon 
Lineen and Cannon Fine Muslin are for 
those who wish something less expensive. 

The articles shown on this page, and 
the Cannon sheets, are sold in depart- 
ment stores and dry goods shops every- 
where. Be sure to look for the Cannon 
label. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth 
Street, New York City. 





(Right) 
The man who is lucky 
enough to get half a dozen 
or so of these Sea-gull 
turkish towels will 
chuckle every time he 
uses one. It’s a real 
man’s towel. Free and 
sweeping in design. 
Deeply absorbent and 
strong of texture. In 
blue, pink, gold, laven- 
der. About $1.50. 





(Left) A most useful gift is 
a dozen of these small turk- 
ish towels, guest size. Soft 
of texture, conveniently 
small in size. Borders in 
blue, pink, gold, lavender, 
green and all-white. About 


35c each. 
» 


» 
(Center) The pride of any 
woman’s heart would bea 
supply of these beautiful 
solid color turkish towels, 
luxuriously soft and fine. 











No one is ever known to have too many bath mats, and here 
is one out-of-the-ordinary, one that is an exceptional “buy.” 


Mottled effect, in green, blue, gold or pink. About $3.00. 


Delicate shades of blue, 
pink, gold and green. 
About $1.25 each. 


» » 


(Right) The children of the 
family may think washing 
a picnic, if they are given 
towels for their very own 
use. These teddy bears are 
especially jolly. Borders 
in blue, pink, green, gold 
and lavender. About 65c 
each, 














Whimsical and gay is 
the Marmoset turkish 
towel. Smart, too, just 
the sort of gift women 
dote on. Your friends 
who have “‘gone mod- 
ern” will adore them. 
Strong and deeply ab- 
sorbent. The borders 
come in blue, pink, gold, 
green and lavender. 


About $1.75 each. 












































oon ‘Doctor, the other morning I noticed that my 
toothbrush ‘showed pink.’ Is that a bad sign ?”’ 


DENTIST: “It would be if that ‘pink toothbrush’ were 
a daily occurrence. But the only trouble I find with 
your gums is they're a bit tender.” 


You: ‘‘What causes that?’’ 


DENTIsT: “Lack of exercise—not enough good, hard, 
old-fashioned chewing in the food you eat. Fruits 
peeled, vegetables stripped of their fiber, soups, souf- 
flés—how can your gums help getting soft and tender?” 





You: “But I can’t very well live on husks and ae 
y 


DENTIST: ‘““Well, there’s no need for that. Simply 
massage your gums. After, cleaning your teeth, brush 
your gums lightly. If they are too sensitive to brush, 
at first, use your fingers.” 


You: ‘‘How does massage help, doctor?’’ 


DENTIST: “It stirs the circulation in the gum walls. 
The fresh blood carries off impurities and firms up 
the gum cells.” 


You: ‘‘It sounds simple enough.” 


DENTIsT: “It is. And if you want to do a better job, 
massage your gums with Ipana Tooth Paste. After 
cleaning your teeth with it, squeeze out some more 
Ipana and brush your gums lightly, or rub them with 
a little Ipana on your fingertips. Do this twice a day 
fora month and your gums will be as hard and healthy 
as anybody’s.” 














v7 7 7 


This, of course, is an imaginary interview. But thou- 
sands like it are taking place each day. For Ipana’s 
history from the very beginning is a history of pro- 
fessional endorsement. 


Dentists quickly recognized Ipana’s marvelous clean- 
ing power, the sense of health and cleanliness it gives 


tf 2 ee . 
; : 
ae 
f 7 
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between you 


and your dentist 


Subject: 


“PINK TOOTH BRUSH 


the whole mouth. But more than that, dentists saw 
in Ipana an aid to them in their fight against these 
widely prevalent troubles of the gums. 


For Ipana contains ziratol, a stimulating antiseptic 
and hemostatic widely used by the profession. Ipana’s 
content of ziratol helps to tone the gums—to make 
them firm, healthy, and more resistant to the gingival 
troubles brought on.by our modern soft diet. 


Try Ipana for a full month 


While the coupon offers you a ten-day tube of Ipana, 
gladly sent, a thirty-day trial makes the fairer test. 





Gone from the menu—departed from our diet —are the rough- 
age and coarse fare that once gave gums healthful stimulation 


An interview 


December, 1928 











So get from yo druggist a full-size tube—ample 
for 100 brushing A full month’s use of Ipana will 
demonstrate not dy its cleaning power and delicious 
taste, but its berits to your gums as well. Then 
very likely you, ), will decide that Ipama is the 
tooth paste you wy to use for life. 


+ 
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A FEW'XCERPTS FROM 
PROFESSINAL STATEMENTS; 


Dentists agree thasoft food is the cause, and 
massage the raedy, for gum disorders 


From a famous specidst: 


“There is nothing abo\ the mastication of the average 
meal to bring an extrdlow of blood to the maxillary 
structures, or to produc stimulation and growth of the 
cellular elements of the ingivae (gums).”’ 


From a dental journal 


“In the absence of propefoods, with consequent faulty 
mastication, the tissues 9 not receive their necessary 
stimulation and we must ubstitute artificial stimulation 
to raise resistance.” 


From an authoritative tet: 


“Massage (of the gums) mwes along the sluggish blood 
stream and makes way fo the fresh blood from the 
heart to flow through the nputh tissues.” 


From a recent paper on gim disorders: 


“When health has been restired to the gingivae, beauty 
returns in large degree to tle mouth. The complexion 
(appearance) of the teeth should, and frequently does, 
improve during treatment.”’ 


+ + 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Depc. S-128 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed 
is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 








































IPANA Tooth Paste 











